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ADVER'TlSEMENr. 


rH E  Comptlaticn  prefented  to  the  Public  under  the 
title  of  THE  SPEAKER  having  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception,  the  Editor  has  been  induced  to  make  a 
fecond  colle£iion  on  the  fame  plan,  luith  the  ifnmediate 
defign  of  affording  farther  affijlance  to  Youth  in  acquiriizg 
the  habit  of  reading  and  fpeaking  zvith  propriety.  In  this 
view  of  the  publication  alone,  he  apprehends  that  a  NEW 
SET  of  EXERCISES  ivill  not  be  unacceptable  either  ta 
Teachers  or  Pupils.  But  befides  this,  it  has  been  his  in- 
tention, in  extending  this  Mifcellany,  to  collet,  and  digeft 
under  diJiinSl  heads,  a  large  number  offuch  paffages  from 
the  mofi  approved  literary  productions  of  cur  otvn  country, 
as  might  ferve  to  lead  young  perfons  into  fome  acquaintance 
with  the  mofl  valuable  lur  iters,  and  ajjiji  the?n  informing 
a  iafie  for  the  beauties  of  fine  writing.  He  has  alfo  kept 
in  view  thejlill  more  important  objeof,  of  providing  them 
with  ufeful  leffons  of  Infirudion,  and  impreffing  upon 
their  minds  the  fentirnents  of  Honour  and  Virtue.  If 
thefe  ends  Jhould,  in  any  chgree,  be  anfwered,  the  Editor 
will  think  his  labour  happily  bejlowed. 
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BOOK        I. 


NARRATIVE     PIECES. 


C    H     A    P.        I. 
RESPECT     DUE    TO    OLD    AGE. 

IT  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public  reprcfentatlon 
of  fomephy  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  commonwealth, 
that  an  old  gentleman  came  too  late  for  a  place  fuitable 
to  his  age  and  quality.  Many  of  the  young  gentlemen  who 
obi'ervcd  the  difficulty  and  confufion  he  was  In,  made  figns 
to  him  that  they  would  accommodate  him  if  he  came  where 
they  fat:  the  good  man  bullied  through  the  crowd  accord- 
ingly ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  feats  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited, the  jell  was,  to  fit  clofe  and  expofe  him,  as  he  Hood 
cut  of  countenance,  to  the  whole  audience.  The  frolic 
went  round  all  the  Athenian  benches.  But  en  thofe  occa- 
fions  there  were  alfo  particular  places  afligned  for  foreign- 
ers :  when  the  good  man  ikulked  towards  the  boxes  ap- 
pointed for  the  Lacedemonians,  that  honefc  people,  more 
virtuous  than  polite,  rofe  up  all  to  a  man,  and  with  the 
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greateft  refpedl  received  him  among  them.  The  Athenians 
being  fuddenly  touched  with  a  fenfe  of  the  Spartan  virtue 
and  their  own  degeneracy,  gave  a  thunder  of  applaufe  ; 
and  the  old  man  cried  out,  "  The  Athenians  underftand 
what  is  good,  but  the  Lacedemonians  praftife  it." 

Spectator. 

CHAP.        II. 
P^TUS     AND     ARRIA. 

N  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  Roman  emperor,  Arria, 
the  wife  of  Cscinna  P^etus,  was  an  illuftrious  pattern 
of  magnanimity  and  conjugal  affedlion. 

It  happened  that  her  hufband  and  her  fon  were  both  at 
the  fame  time  attacked  with  a  dangerous  illnefs.  The  fon 
died.  He  was  a  youth  endued  with  every  quality  of  mind 
and  perfon  which  could  endear  him  to  his  parents.  His 
mother's  heart  was  torn  with  all  the  anguiih  of  grief;  yet 
fhe  refolved  to  conceal  the  diftreffing  event  from  her  huf- 
band. She  prepared  and  conduced  his  funeral  fo  privately, 
that  Pzetus  did  not  know  of  his  death.  Whenever  fhe  came 
into  her  hulband's  bed-chamber,  Ihe  pretended  her  fon  was 
better ;  and  as  often  as  he  inquired  after  his  health  would 
anf^er,  that  he  had  refted  well,  or  had  eaten  with  an  appe- 
tite. When  flie  found  that  fhe  could  no  longer  reftrain  her 
orief,  but  her  tears  were  guftiing  out,  fhe  would  leave  the 
room,  and  having  given  vent  to  her  paffion,  return  again 
with  dry  eyes,  and  a  fereae  countenance,  as  if  flie  had  left 
her  forrow  behind  her  at  the  door  of  the  chamber. 

Camillus  Scribonianus,  the  governor  of  Dalmatia,  hav- 
ing taken  up  arms  againfl  Claudius,  P3ctus  joined  himfelf 

to 
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to  his  party,  and  was  foon  after  taken  prifoner,  and  brought 
to  Rome.  When  the  guards  were  going  to  put  him  on 
board  the  fhip,  Arria  befought  them  that  (he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  go  with  him.  "  Certainly,"  faid  Ihe,  "  you 
"  cannot  refufe  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  as  he  is,  a  few 
**  attendants  to  wait  upon  him;  but  if  you  will  take  me,  I 
"  alone  will  perform'their  office."  This  favour,  however, 
was  refufed  :  upon  which  fhe  hired  a  fmall  fifhing-vefTel, 
and  boldly  ventured  to  follow  the  fliip. 

Returning  to  Rome,  Arria  met  the  wife  of  Scrlbonianus 
in  the  emperor's  palace,  who  preffing  her  to  difcover  all 
that  fhe  knew  of  the  infurreftion,  •'  What!"  faid  fhe, 
**  fhall  I  regard  thy  advice,  who  faw  thy  hufband  murdered 
**  in  thy  very  arms,  and  yet  furvivefl;  him  ?  " 

Partus  being  condemned  to  die,  Arria  formed  a  deliberate 
rcfolution  to  fharq  his  fate,  and  made  no  fecret  of  her  inten- 
tion. Thrafca,  who  married  her  daughter,  attempting  to 
difl'uade  her  from  her  purpofe,  among  other  arguments 
which  he  ufed,  faid  to  her,  •'  Would  you  then,  if  my  life 
*'  were  to  be  taken  from  me,  advife  your  daughter  to  die 
*'  with  me?"  *'  Moft  certainly  I  would,"  fhe  replied, 
**  if  fhe  had  lived  as  long,  and  in  as  much  harmony  with 
*'  you,  as  I  have  lived  with  Paetus." 

Perfifting  in  her  determination,  flie  found  means  to  pro- 
vide herfelf  with  a  dagger  :  and  one  day,  when  ilie  obfcrved 
a  more  than  ufual  gloom  on  the  countenance  of  Pastus,  and 
perceived  that  death  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  ap- 
•peared  to  him  more  terrible  than  in  the  field  of  glory  — 
perhaps  too,  fenfible  that  it  was  chiefly  for  her  fake  that  he 
wifhed  to  live  —  fhe  drew  the  dagger  from  her  fide,  and 
flabbed  herfelf  before  his  eyes.     Then  inftantly  plucking 
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the  weapon  from  her  breaft,  fhe  prefented  it  to  her  hufband, 
faying,  *'  My  Psetus,  It  is  not  painful."  * 


Pliny. 


CHAP.        III. 


ABDOLONYMUS  raised  to  the  GOVERNMENT 
OF   SIDON. 

THE  city  of  Sidon  having  furrendered  to  Alexander, 
he  ordered  Hephaeflion  to  befiow  the  crown  on  him 
whom  the  Sidonians  fhould  think  mcft  worthy  cf  that  ho- 
nour. Hephaeflion,  being  at  that  time  refident  with  two 
young  men  of  diflindlicn,  cfiered  them  the  kingdom  :  but 
they  refufed  it,  telling  him  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  la.vs 
of  their  country  to  admit  any  one  to  that  honour,  who  was 
rot  of  the  royal  fiimily.  He  then,  having  exprefied  his  ad- 
miration of  their  difinterefied  fpirit,  dsfired  them  to  name 
one  of  the  royal  race,  who  might  remember  that  he  received 
the  crown  through  their  hands.  Overlooking  many  vvho 
would  have  been  ambitious  of  this  high  honour,  they  made 
choice  of  Abdclonymus,  whofe  fmgular  merit  had  rendered 
him  confpicuous  even  in  the  vale  of  obfcority.  Though 
remotely  related  to  the  rcyal  family,  a  ferles  of  misfortunes 
had  reduced  him  to  the  necefiity  of  cultivating  a  garden, 
for  a  fmall  ftipend,  in  the  fuburbs  of  the  city. 

While  Abdolonymus  was  bufily  employed  in  weeding  his 
garden,  the  tv/o  friends  of  Henhsllion,  bearing  in  their 

•  In  the  Tadcr,  ^'°  72,  a  fancy  piece  is  drawn,  founded  on  the 
principal  faft  in  tliis  ftory,  but  wholly  fiflitious  in  the  circumftances 
of  the  tale.  The  author,  miftaking  Csecinna  Paetus  for  Thrafea  Pastus, 
has  acculed  even  Nero  unjuftjy,  charging  him  with  an  action  v/hich 
certainly  belonged  to  Claudius.  See  Pliny's  Epiftles,  Book  11 1.  Ep.  j6. 
Dion.  Caflius,  Lib.  tx.  and  Tacitus,  Lib.  xvi.  §.  35. 

hands 
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hands  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  approached  him,  and  faluted 
him  king;  informing  him  that  Alexander  had  appointed 
him  to  that  office  ;  and  requiring  him  immediately  to  ex- 
change his  ruflic  garb,  and  utenfils  of  husbandry,  fcr  the 
regal  robe  and  fceptre.  At  the  fannc  time,  th?y  urged  him, 
when  he  ftiould  be  feated  on  the  thror.e,  and  have  a  nation 
in  his  power,  not  to  forget  the  hun^.ble  condition  from 
which  he  had  been  raifed. 

All  this,  at  the  firft,  appea'-ed  to  Abdolonymus  as  an  il- 
lufion  of  the  fancy,  or  an  infult  offered  to  his  poverty.  He 
requefted  them  not  to  trouble  him  farther  with  their  imper- 
tinent jells,  and  to  find  fome  other  way  of  amufing  thcm- 
felves,  which  might  leave  him  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  his  obfcure  habitation.  At  length,  however,  they  con- 
vinced him  that  they  v.'sre  ferious  in  their  propofal,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  the  regal  office,  and  accoir.- 
pany  them  to  the  palace. 

No  fooner  was  he  in  pofTefiion  of'the  government,  than 
pride  and  envy  created  him  enemies,  who  whifpered  their 
murmurs  in  every  place,  till  at  laft  they  reached  the  ear  of 
Alexander;  who  commanding  the  new-eledled  prince  to  be 
fent  for,  inquired  of  him,  with  what  temper  of  mind  he 
had  borne  his  poverty.  "  Would  to  Heaven,"  replied 
Abdolonymus,  "  that  I  may  be  able  to  bear  my  crown 
*'  with  equal  moderation  :  for  when  1  pofTefled  little,  I 
"  wanted  nothing  ;  thefe  hands  fupplied  me  with  whatever 
*'  I  defired."  From  this  anfwer,  Alexander  formed  fo  high 
an  idea  of  his  wifdom,  that  he  confirmed  the  choice  which 
had  been  mad?,  and  annexed  a  neighbouring  province  to 
the  government  of  Sidon. 

Qui  NT  us  Curt  I  us. 
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CHAP.        IV. 

FIRMNESS    EXEMPLIFIED    iM    ALEXANDER 
S  E  V  E  R  U  S. 

WHILST  Alexander  Severus  lay  at  Antioch,  in  his  Per- 
fian  expedition,  the  punifhment  of  fome  foldiers,  ex- 
cited a  fedition  in  the  legion  to  which  they  belonged.  Alex- 
ander afcended  his  tribunal,  and,  with  a  modeft  firmnefs, 
reprefented  to  the  armed  multitude,  the  abfolute  necefSty,  as 
well  as  his  inflexible  refolution,  of  correcling  the  vices  in- 
troduced by  his  impure  predeceHbr  ;  and  of  maintaining  the 
difcipline,  which  could  not  be  relaxed,  without  the  ruin  of 
the  Roman  name  and  empire.  Their  clamours  interrupted 
his  mild  expoftulation.  "  Referve  your  Ihouts,"  faid  the 
undaunted  emperor,  *'  till  you  take  the  field,  againft  the 
*'  Perfians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Sarmatians.  Be  filent 
*'  in  the  prefence  of  your  fovereign  and  benefactor,  who 
*'  beflo.vs  upon  you  the  corn,  the  clothing,  and  the  money 
"  of  the  provinces.  Be  filent,  or  I  Ihall  no  longer  fiyle 
•*  you  fjldiers,  but  citizens;  if  thofe,  indeed,  who  difclaim 
*'  the  laws  of  Rome,  deferve  to  be  ranked  among  the 
"  meaneft  of  the  people."  His  menaces  inflamed  the  fury 
of  the  legion,  and  their  brandiflied  arms  already  threatened 
his  perfon.  '•  Your  courage,"  refumed  the  intrepid  Alex- 
ander, "  would  be  more  nobly  difplayed  in  a  field  of  battle  : 
"  me  you  may  deflroy ;  you  cannot  intimidate:  and  the 
*'  fevere  juftice  of  the  republic,  would  punifh  your  crime, 
"  and  revenge  my  death."  The  legion  flill  perfilling  in 
clamorous  fedition,  the  emperor  pronounced,  with  a  loud 
voice,  the  decifive  fentence,    *'  Citizens  /    lay  down   your 

arms. 
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arms,  and  depart,  in  peace,  to  your  refpeftive  habitations." 
The  tempeft  was  inllantly  appeafed  :  the  foldiers,  filled  with 
grief  and  fhame,  filently  confefied  the  jullice  of  their  pu- 
ni/hment,  and  the  power  of  difcipline ;  yielded  up  their 
arms  and  military  enfigns;  and  retired,  in  confufion,  not 
to  their  camp,  but  to  the  fevcral  inns  of  the  city.  Alexan- 
der enjoyed,  during  thirty  days,  the  edifying  fpeftacle  of 
their  repentance ;  nor  did  he  reflore  them  to  their  former 
rank  in  the  army,  till  he  had  punifhed  thofe  tribunes, 
whofc  connivance  had  occafioned  the  mutiny. 

Gibbon. 

CHAP.        V. 

The    resignation    of    the    EMPEROR 
CHARLES    V. 

CHARLES  refolved  to  refign  his  kingdoms  to  his  fon, 
with  a  folemnity  fuitable  to  the  importance  of  the 
tranfaftion  ;  and  to  perform  this  laft  ad  of  fovereignty  with 
fuch  formal  pomp,  as  might  leave  an  indelible  impreffioii 
on  the  minds,  not  only  of  his  fubjefls,  but  of  his  fucceflbr. 
With  this  vie.v,  he  called  Philip  out  of  England,  where 
the  peevifli  temper  of  his  queen,  which  increafed  with  her 
defpair  of  having  iflue,  rendered  him  extremely  unhappy  ; 
and~the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh  left  him  no  hopes  of  ob- 
taining the  direftion  of  their  airairs.  Having  aflembled  the 
Aates  of  the  Low  Countries,  at  BrufTels,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  October,  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
Charles  fcated  himfelf,  for  the  laft  time,  in  the  chair  of 
fiate ;  on  one  fide  of  which  was  placed  his  fon,  and,  on 
the  other,  his  filter  the  queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of  the 
B  4  Netherlands ; 
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Netherlands ;  with  a  fplendid  retinue  of  the  grandees  of 
Spain,  and  princes  of  the  empire,  (landing  behind  him. 
The  prefident  of  the  council  of  Flanders,  by  his  command, 
explained,  in  a  few  words,  his  intention  in  calling  this  ex- 
traordinary meeting  of  the  ftates.  He,  then,  read  the  in- 
ftrament  of  refignation,  by  which  Charles  furrendered  to 
his  Ton  Philip,  all  his  territories,  jurifdiflion,  and  autho- 
rity in  the  Low  Countries;  abfolving  his  fubjcds  the-e, 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required 
them  to  transfer  to  Philip  his  lawful  heir,  and  to  ferve  him 
with  the  fame  loyalty  and  zeal,  which  they  had  manifeflcd, 
during  fo  long  a  courfe  of  years,  in  fupport  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

Charles,  then,  rofe  from  his  feat ;  and,  leaning  on  the 
ilioulder  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  becaufe  he  was  unable  to 
ft.ind  without  fupport,  he  addrefied  himfelf  to  the  audience  ; 
and,  from  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand  in  order  to 
affift  his  memory,  he  recounted,  with  dignity,  but  without 
cftentation,  all  the  great  things  which  he  had  undertaken 
and  performed,  iince  the  commencement  of  his  adminillra- 
tion.  He  obferved,  that,  from  the  feventeenth  year  of  his 
agp,  he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to 
•public  objcfts;  referving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  eafe,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of 
private  pleafure  :  that,  either  in  a  pacific  or  hoftile  manner, 
he  had  vifited  Germany  nine  times,  Spain  fix  times,  France 
four  times,  Italy  feven  times,  the  Low  Countries  ten  times, 
England  twice,  Africa  as  often,  and  had  made  eleven  voy- 
ages by  fea  :  that,  while  his  health  permitted  him  to  dif- 
charge  his  duty,  and  the  vigour  of  his  conllitution  was 
equal,  in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of  governing 
fuch  extenfive  dominions,   he  had  never  fhunned  labour, 

nor 
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nor  repined  under  fatigue:  that,  now,  when  his  health 
was  broken,  and  his  vigour  exhaufled  by  the  rage  of  an  in- 
curable diltemper,  his  growing  infirmities  admonifhed  him 
to  retire  *  nor  was  he  fo  fond  of  reigning,  as  to  retain  the 
fceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  longer  able  to 
proteft  his  fubjedts,  or  to  render  them  happy  :  that,  inftead 
of  a  fovereign  worn  out  with  difeafes,  and  fcarcely  half 
alive,  he  gave  them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accuftomed 
already  to  govern,  and  who  added  to  the  vigour  of  youth, 
ail  the  attention  and  fagacity  of  maturer  years :  that,  if, 
during  the  courfe  of  a  long  adminiftration,  he  had  com- 
mitted any  material  error  in  government ;  or  if,  under  the 
preffure  of  fo  many  and  great  airairs,  and  amidft  the  atten- 
tion which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had 
either  negleded,  or  injured  any  of  his  fubjeds,  he  now  im- 
plored their  forgivenefs  :  that,  for  his  part,  he  fiiould  ever 
retain  a  grateful  fenfe  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and 
would  carry  the  remembrance  of  it  along  with  him  to  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  as  his  fweeteft  confolation,  as  v/ell  as 
the  bed  reward  for  all  his  fervices ;  and,  in  his  laft  prayers 
to  Almighty  God,  would  pour  forth  his  ardent  wifhes  for 
their  welfare. 

Then,  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees,, 
and  kiiTed  his  father's  hand,  "  U,"  fays  he,  "  I  had  left 
*'  you,  by  my  death,  this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I  have 
"  made  fuch  large  additions,  fome  regard  would  have  been 

juftly  due  to  my  memory  on  that  account :  but,  nou', 
"  when  I  voluntarily  refign  to  you  what  1  might  have  ftill 
"  retained,  1  may  well  expeft  the  warmeft  expreflrons  of 
"  thanks  on  your  part.  With  thcfe,  however,  I  difpenfe  ; 
"  and  ihall  confider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your 
"  fubjeas,  and  your  love  of  them,  as  the  befl  and  moft  ac. 

B  5  "  ceptable 
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*'  ceptable  teftiraony  of  your  gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in  your 
"power,  by  a  wife  and  virtuous  adminiftration,  tojuftify 
•'  the  extraordinary  proof,  which  I,  this  day,  give  of  my 
"  paternal  aftedion ;  and  to  demonftrate,  that  you  are 
"  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I  repofe  in  you.  Pre- 
•'  ferve  an  inviolable  regard  for  religion  ;  maintain  the 
"  Catholic  faith  in  its  purity;  let  the  laws  of  your  country 
"  be  facred  in  your  eyes ;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  and 
"  privileges  of  your  people  :  and,  if  the  time  fhall  ever 
•'  come,  when  you  lliall  wKh  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of 
"  private  life,  may  you  have  a  fon,  endowed  with  fuch 
"  qualities,  that  you  can  refign  your  fceptre  to  him,  with 
"  as  much  fatisfacllon,  as  I  give  up  mine  to  you." 

As  foon  as  Charles  had  finlfhed  this  long  addrefs  to  his 
fubjedls,  and  to  their  new  fovereign,  he  funk  into  the  chair, 
exhaufted,  and  ready  to  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  fuch  an 
extraordinary  effort.  During  his  difcourfe,  the  whole  au- 
dience melted  into  tears ;  fome,  from  admiration  of  his 
magnanimity  ;  others,  foftened  by  the  expreffions  of  ten- 
dernefs  towards  his  fon,  and  of  love  to  his  people:  and  all 
were  afrefted  with  the  deepeft  forrow,  at  lofing  a  fovereign, 
who  had  diftinguiftied  the  Netherlands,  his  native  country, 
with  particular  marks  of  his  regard  and  attachment. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  Charles,  in  an  affcmbly  no  Icfs 
fplendid,  and  with  a  ceremonial  equally  pompous,  refigned 
to  his  fon  the  crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  de- 
pending on  thero,  both  in  the  Old"  and  in  the  New  World. 
Of  all  thefe  vaft  poffeffions,  he  referved  nothing  for  him- 
felf,  but  an  annual  penfion  of  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns, 
to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and  to  efford  him  a 
fmall  fum,  for  afts  of  beneficence  and  charity. 

The 
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The  place  he  had  chofea  for  his  retreat,  was  the  mo- 
naftery  of  St.  Juftus,  in  the  province  of  Eftremadura.  -  It 
was  feated  in  a  vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  fmall 
brook,  and  furrounded  by  rifing  grounds,  covered  with 
lofty  trees.  From  the  nature  of  the  foil,  as  well  as  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  it  was  elleemed  the  moft  health- 
fi}\  and  delicious  fituation  in  Spain.  Some  months  before 
his  refignation,  he  had  fent  an  architeft  thither,  to  add  a 
new  apartment  to  the  monaftery,  for  his  accommodation  ; 
but  he  gave  ftrid  orders,  that  the  ftyle  of  the  building 
fhodd  be  fuch  as  fuited  his  prefent  fituation,  rather  than 
his  former  dignity.  It  confifted  only  of  fix  rooms :  four  of 
them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with  naked  walls ;  the 
ether  two,  each  twenty  feet  fquare,  were  hung  with  b:own 
cloth,  and  furnifhed  in  the  moft  fimple  manner.  They 
were  all  on  a  level  with  the  ground  ;  with  a  door,  on  one 
fide,  into  a  garden,  of  which  Charles  himfelf  had  given 
the  plan,  and  which  he  had  filled  with  various  plants,  in- 
tending to  cultivate  them  with  his  own  hands.  On  the 
other  fide,  they  communicated  with  the  chapel  of  the  mo- 
nailery,  in  which  he  was  to  perform  his  devotions.  Into 
this  humble  retreat,  hardly  fufficient  for  the  comfortable 
accommodation  of  a  private  gentleman,  did  Charles  enter, 
with  twelve  domeftics  only.  He  buried,  there,  in  folitude 
and  filence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  together  with  all 
thofe  vaft  projeds,  which,  during  half  a  century,  hid 
alarmed  and  agitated  Europe,  filling  every  kingdom  in  it, 
by  turns,  with  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  the  dread  of 
being  fubjefted  to  his  power. 

Robertson. 
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C    H    A     P.        VI. 
MULY       MOLUC. 

WHEN   Don  Sebaftian,   king  of  Portugal,   had  in- 
vaded the   territories  of' Muly  Moluc,  emperor  of 
Morocco,    in  order  to  dethrone  him,    and  fet   his  crown 
upon   the  head  of  his  nephew,  Moluc  was  wearing  away 
with  a  diftemper  which  he  himfelf  i^new  was  incurable. 
However,  he  prepared  for  the  reception  of  fo  formidable  an 
enemy.     He  was  indeed  fo  far  fpent  with  his  ficknefs,  that 
he  did  not  expeft  to  live  out  the  whole  day,  when  the  laft 
decifive  battle  was  given  ;    but  knowing  the   fatal  confe- 
quences  that  would  happen  to  his  children  and  people,  in 
cafe  he  fhould  die  before  he  put  an  end  to  that  war,  he 
commanded  his  principal  officers,  that  if  he  died  during  the 
engagement,  they  fhould  conceal  his  death  from  the  army, 
and  that  they  fhould  ride  up  to  the  litter  in  which  his  corpfe 
was  carried,  under  pretence  of  receiving  orders  from  him 
as  ufual.     Before  the  battle  begun,  he  was  carried  through 
all  the  ranks  of  his  army  in  an  open  litter,  as  they  ftood 
drawn  up  in  array,  encouraging  them  to  fight  valiantly,  in 
defence  of  their  religion  and  country.     Finding  afterwards 
the  battle  to  go  againft  him,  though   he   was  very  near  his 
lall  agonies,  he  threw  himfelf  out  of  his  litter,  rallied  his 
army,  and  led  them  on  to  the  charge ;  which  afterwards 
ended  in  a  complete  viftory  on  the  fide  of  the  Moors.     He 
had  no  fooner  brought  his  men   to  the  engagement,  but 
finding  himfelf  utterly  fpent,  he  was  again  replaced  in  his 
litter,  where  laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  to  enjoin  fe- 

crecy 
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crecy  to  his  officers,  who  flood  about  him,  he  died  a  few 

moments  after  in  that  pofture. 

Spectator. 

CHAP.         VIL 
VALENTINE     and     UNNION. 

AT  the  fiege  of  Namur  by  the  Allies,  there  were  in  the 
ranks    of   the    company     commanded    by     Captain 
Pincent,    in  Colonel  Frederick  Hamilton's  regiment,   one 
Unnion  a  corporal,  and  one  Valentine  a  private  centinel ; 
there  happened  between  thefe  two  men  a  difpute  about  an 
affair  of  love,    which,    upon  fome  aggravations,   grew  to 
an   irreconcileable  hatred.      Unnion   being    the    officer    of 
Vakntine,  took  all  opportunities  even  to  ftrike  his  rival, 
and  profefs  the  fpite  and  revenge  which  moved  him  to  it. 
The  centinel  bcre  it  without  refiltance;  but  frequently  faid, 
he  would  die  to  be  revenged  of  that  tyrant.     They  had  fpent 
whole  months  in  this  manner,  the  one  injuring,  the  other 
complaining;  v.hen  in  the  midft  of  this  rage  towards  each 
other,  they  were  commanded  upon  the  attack  of  the  caftle, 
where  the  corporal  received  a  fhot  in  the  thigh,  and  fell ; 
the  French  preffing  on,  and  he  expeding  to  be  trampled  to 
death,  called  out  to  his  enemy,  "  Ah,  Valentine!  can  you 
leave  me  here  ?"     Valentine  immediately  ran  back,  and  in 
the  midft  of  a  thick  iire  of  the  French  took   the   corporal 
upon  his  back,  and  brought  him  through  all  that  danger 
as  far  as  the  abbey  of  Salfine,  where  a  cannon  ball  took  off 
his  head  :    his  body  fell  under  his  enemy  whom  he  was 
carrying  off.     Unnion  immediately  forgot  his  wound,  rofe 
up,   tearing  his  hair,    and  then  threw  hirafelf  upon   the 
bleeding  carcafe,  crying,    •'  Ah,  Valentine  !  was  it  for  me 

who 
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who  have  fo  barbaroufly  ufed  thee,  that  thou  haft  died  ? 
I  will  not  live  after  thee."  He  was  not  by  any  means  to  be 
forced  from  the  body,  but  was  removed  with  it  bleeding  in 
his  arms,  and  attended  with  tears  by  all  their  comrades  who 
knew  their  enmity.  When  he  was  brought  to  a  tent,  his 
wounds  were  dreffed  by  force ;  but  the  next  day  ftill  calling 
upon  Valentine,  and  lamenting  his  cruelties  to  him,  he 
died  in  the  pangs  of  remorfe, 

Tatler. 

CHAP.        Vfll. 
GOOD-NATURED    CREDULITY. 

A  CHALDEAN  peafant  was  conducing  a  goat  to 
the  city  of  Bagdat.  He  was  mounted  on  an  afs, 
and  the  goat  followed  him,  with  a  bell  fufpended  from  his 
neck.  "I  fhall  fell  thefe  animals,"  fald  he  to  himfelf,  "  for 
**  thirty  pieces  of  filver ;  and  with  this  money  I  can  pur- 
"  chafe  a  new  turban,  and  a  rich  veftment  of  taffety, 
**  which  I  will  tie  with  a  fafh  of  purple  filk.  The  young 
"  damfels  will  then  fmile  more  favourably  upon  me  ;  and 
*'  I  fhall  be  the  fineft  man  at  the  Moique."  Whilft  the 
peafant  was  thus  anticipating  in  idea  his  future  enjoy- 
ments, three  artful  rogues  concerted  a  ftratagem  to  plun- 
der him  of  his  prefent  treafures.  As  he  moved  flowly 
along,  one  of  them  flipped  off  the  bell  from  the  neck  of 
the  goat,  and  faftening  ir,  without  being  perceived,  to  the 
tail  of  the  afs,  carried  away  his  booty.  The  man  riding 
upon  the  afs,  and  hearing  the  found  of  the  bell,  continued 
to  mufe  without  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  the  lofs  which  he  had 
fuftained.  Happening  however,'  a  Ihort  while  afterwards, 
to  turn  about  his  head,  he  difcovered,  with  grief  and  alto- 

nifhment. 
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niHiment,  that  the  animal  was  gone,  which  conftituted  fo 
confiderable  a  part  of  his  riches:  and  he  inquired,  with 
the  ntmoft  anxiety,  after  his  goat,  of  every  traveller  whom 
he  met. 

The  fecond  rogue  now  accofted  him,  and  faid,  **  I  have 
*'  juft  feen  in  yonder  fields,  a  man  in  great  hafte,  dragging 
*'  along  with  him  a  goat."  The  peafant  difmounted  with 
precipitation,  and  requefted  the  obliging  ftranger  to  hold 
his  afs,  that  he  might  lofe  no  time  in  overtaking  the  thief. 
He  inftantly  began  the  purfuit,  and  having  traverfed,  in 
vain,  the  courfe  that  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he  came  back 
fatigued  and  breathlefs  to  the  place  from  whence  he  fetoat; 
where  he  neither  found  his  afs,  nor  the  deceitful  informer, 
to  whofe  care  he  had  entrufted  him.  As  he  walked  pen- 
lively  onwards,  overwhelmed  with  fhame,  vexation,  and 
difappolntment,  his  attention  was  roufed  by  the  loud  com- 
plaints and  lamentations  of  a  poor  man,  who  fat  by  the 
fide  of  a  well.  He  turned  out  of  the-  way  to  fympathife 
with  a  brother  in  affliftion,  recounted  his  own  misfortunes, 
and  inquired  the  caufe  of  that  violent  forrow,  which  feemed 
to  opprefs  him.  "  Alas !"  faid  the  poor  man,  in  the  moft 
piteous  tone  of  voice,  "  as  1  was  refting  here  to  drink,  I 
**  dropped  into  the  water  a  cafket  full  of  diamonds,  which 
*'  I  was  employed  to  carry  to  the  Caliph  at  Bagdat ;  and  I 
*'  (hall  be  put  to  death  on  the  fufpicion  of  having  fecreted 
*•  fo  valuable  a  treafure."  *'  Why  do  not  you  jump  into 
*•  the  well  in  fearch  of  the  cafket?"  cried  the  peafant,  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  flupidity  of  his  new  acquaintance.  **  Becaufe 
"  it  is  deep,"  replied  the  man,  "  and  I  can  neither  dive 
"  nor  fwim.  But  will  you  undertake  this  kind  ofHce  for 
*'  me,  and  I  will  reward  you  with  thirty  pieces  of  filver  ?  '* 
The  peafant  accepted  the  offer  with  exultation,  and  whilft 

he 
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he  was  putting  off  his  caflbck,  veft,  and  flippers,  poured 
out  his  foul  in  tKanlcfgivings  to  the  holy  prophet,  for  this 
providential  fuccour.  But  the  moment  he  plunged  into  the 
water,  in  fearch  of  the  pretended  caflcct,  the  man  (who 
was  one  of  the  three  rogues  that  had  concerted  the  plan  of 
robbing  him)  feized  upon  his  garments,  and  bore  them  off 
in  fecurity  to  his  comrades. 

Thus,  through  inattention,  fimplicity,  and  credulity, 
was  the  unfortunate  Chaldean  duped  of  all  his  little  poflef- 
fions  ;  and  he  haftened  back  to  his  cottage,  with  no  other 
covering  for  his  nakednefs,  than  a  tattered  garment  which 
he  borrowed  on  the  road. 

Percival. 


CHAP.        IX.    ' 
EXAMPLE     OF     VERACITY. 

A  SPANISH  cavalier,  having  afiafSnated  a  Moorifli  gen- 
tleman, inllantly  fled  from  juliice.  He  was  vigorouf- 
ly  purfued  ;  but  availing  himfelf  cf  a  fudden  turn  in  tbe 
road,  he  leaped,  unperceived,  over  a  garden  wall.  The 
proprietor,  who  was  alfo  a  Moor,  happened  to  be,  at  that 
time,  walking  in  the  garden  ;  and  the  Spaniard  fell  upon 
his  knees  before  him,  acquainted  him  with  his  cafe,  and  in 
the  moil  pathetic  manner  implored  concealment.  The 
Moor  lifiened  to  him  with  compaflion,  and  generoufly  pro- 
mifed  his  afliftance.  He  then  locked  him  in  a  fummer- 
houfe,  and  left  him,  with  an  aflurance  that,  when  night 
approached,  he  would  provide  for  his  efcape.  A  few  hours 
afterwards,  the  dead  body  of  his  fon  was  brought  to  him  ; 
and  the  defcription  of  the  murderer  exactly  agreed  with  the 

appear- 
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appearance  of  the  Spaniard,  whom  he  had  then  in  cuftody. 
He  concealed  the  horror  and  fufpicion  which  he  felt;  and  re- 
tiring to  his  chamber,  remained  there  till  midnight.  Then 
facing  privately  into  the  garden,  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
fummer-houfe,  and  thus  acccfted  the  cavalier.  *'  Chriftian," 
faid  he,  "  the  youth  whom  you  have  murdered  was  ray  only 
fon.  Your  crime  merits  the  fevereft  punifhment.  But  1 
have  folernnly  pledged  my  word  for  your  fecurity  ;  and  I 
difdain  to  violate  even  a  rafli  engagement  with  a  cruel  ene- 
my." He  condufted  the  Spaniard  to  the  ftables,  and  fur- 
niOiing  him  wlth.one  of  his  fv^^ifteft  mules,  "  Fly,"  faid  he, 
"  vvhilfl:  the  darknefs  of  the  nip;ht  conceals  you.  Your  hands 
are  polluted  with  blood  ;  but  God  is  jufi;  and  I  humbly 
thank  him  that  my  futh  is  unfpotted,  and  that  I  have  re- 
f;gned  judgment  unto  him." 

Percival, 


CHAP.      X. 

MODESTY    REV/ARDED. 

CERTAIN  cardinal,  by  the  multitude  of  his  gene- 
rous aflions,  gave  occafion  for  the  world  to  call  him, 
the  Patron  of  the  poor.  This  eccleiiaftical  prince  had  a  con- 
ftant  cuftom,  once  a  week,  to  give  public  audience  to  all 
indigent  people  in  the  hall  of  his  palace,  and  to  relieve 
every  one  according  to  their  various  neceflities,  or  the  mo- 
tions of  his  own  goodnefs.  One  day  a  poor  widow,  encou- 
raged by  the  fame  of  his  bounty,  came  into  the  hall  of  this 
cardinal,  with  her  only  daughter,  a  beautiful  maid,  about 
fifteen  years  of  age.  When  her  turn  came  to  be  heard  a- 
mong  a  crowd  of  petitioners,  the   cardinal  obferving  the 
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marks  of  an  extraordinary  modefty  in  her  face  and  carriage, 
£s  alfo  in  her  daughter,  encouraged  her  to  tell  her  wants 
freely.  She  blufhing,  and  not  without  tears,  thus  add refled 
herfelf  to  him  :  "  My  lord,  I  owe  for  the  rent  of  my  houfe 
five  crowns,  and  fuch  is  my  misfortune,  that  I  have  no  way 
left  to  pay  it,  except  that  which  wou!d  break  my  heart,  (and 
my  landlord  threatens  to  force  me  to  it)  which  is,  to  prollitute 
this  my  only  daughter,  whom  I  have  hitherto  with  great 
care  educated  in  the  principles  of  virtue.  What  I  beg  of  jour 
eminence  is,  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  interpofe  your 
authority,  and  protedl  us  from  the  violence  of  this  cruel  man, 
till  by  honeft  induftry  v/e  can  procure  the  money  for  him." 
The  cardinal,  moved  with  admiration  of  the  woman's  virtue 
and  modeft  requeft,  bid  her  be  of  good  courage  :  then  he 
immediately  wrote  a  billet,  and  giving  it  into  the  wo- 
man's hand,  "Go,"  faid  he,  *' to  my  fteward,  and  hefliall 
deliver  thee  five  crowns  to  pay  thy  rent."  The  widow, 
overjoyed,  and  returning  the  cardinal  a  thoufand  thanks, 
went  direiStly  to  the  fleward,  and  gave  him  the  note.  When 
he  had  read  it,  he  told  oxxtjifty  crowns.  She,  aftonifhed  at 
the  circumllance,  and  not  knowing  what  the  cardinal  had 
wrote,  refufed  to  take  above  five  crowns,  faying,  fhe  men- 
tioned no  more  to  his  eminence,  and  fhe  was  fure  it  was 
fome  miflake.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fleward  infilled  on 
his  mafler's  order,  not  daring  to  call  it  in  queftion.  But  all 
the  arguments  he  could  ufe  were  infufficient  to  prevail  on 
her  to  take  any  more  than  five  crowns.  Wherefore,  to  end 
the  controverfy,  he  offered  to  go  back  with  her  to  the  car- 
dinal, and  refer  it  to  him.  When  they  came  before  that 
munificent  prince,  and  he  was  fully  informed  of  the  bufi- 
nefs ;  '*  It  is  true,"  faid  he,  **  I  miflock  in  writing  fifty 
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crowns,  give  me  the  paper,  and  I  will  reftify  it."  Upon 
which  he  wrote  again,  faying  to  the  woman,  **  So  much 
modefty  and  virtue  deferves  a  recompence  :  here  I  have  or- 
dered yoa  five  hundred  cro-wns ',  what  you  can  fpare  of  it,  lay 
up  as  a  dowry  to  give  with  your  daughter  in  marriage." 

Stretch. 


CHAP.        XI. 
The     contented     PORTER. 

A  PORTER,  one  day,  refting  himfelf,  with  his  load 
by  him,  groaned  aloud,  and  *'  wifhed  he  had  five 
hundred  pounds."  •'  Why,"  fayi  a  gentleman  who  was 
paffing  by,  "  I  will  give  you  five  hundred  pounds  ; — 'and 
now  what  will  you  do  with  it  ?  "  "  Oh,"  fays  the  porter, 
•'  I  will  foon  tell  you  what  I  will  do  with  it :  Firft,  I  will 
have  a  pint  of  ale,  and  a  toaft  and  nutmeg,  every  morning 
for  my  breakfaft."  "  Well,  and  what  time  will  you  get  up  ?" 
*'  Oh,  I  have  been  ufed  to  be  up  at  five  or  fix  o'clock,  fo 
I  will  do  that  now."  "  Well,  what  will  you  do  after 
breakfaft?"  *' Why,  I  will  fetch  a  walk  till  dinner."  "And 
what  will  you  have  for  dinner?"  •'  Why,  I  will  have  a 
good  dinner ;  I  will  have  good  roaft  and  boiled  beef,  and 
fome  carrots  and  greens — and  I  will  have  a  full  pot  every 
day — and  then  I  v/ill  fmoke  a  pipe."  "  Well,  and  then, 
perhaps  you  will  take  a  nap."  .  *'  May  be  I  may — no,  I  will 
not  take  a  nap ;  I  will  fetch  another  walk  till  fupper.'* 
*•  Well,  and  what  will  you  have  for  fupper?"  "1  do 
not  know  —  I  will  have  more  beef,  if  I  am  a  hungry;  or 
elfe  I  will  have  a  Welch  rabbit,  and  another  full  pot  of 
beer."~'«  Well,  and  then?"     «'  Why  then  I  will  go  to 

bed. 
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bed,  to  be  fure." "  Pr-sy,  how  much    now    may    you 

earn  a  week  by  your  bufinefs  ?  "  "  Why,  mafler,  I  can 
make  you  eighteen  fliillings  a  week." — "  Will  not  you 
be  tired  row,  do  you  think,  after  a  little  while,  in  doing 
nothing  every  day?"  "I  do  not  know,  mafter,  1  have 
been  thinking  fo."  "  Well  then,  let  me  propofe  a  fcheme 
to  you."  "  With  all  ray  heart,  mailer." — "  Cannot  you 
do  all  this  every  day,  as  you  are,  and  employ  your  time 
into  the  bargain?"  "Why,  really  fo  I  can,  mafter,  I 
think,  and  fo  take  your  five  hundred  pounds  again,  and 
thank  you." 

Richardson. 


CHAP.       xir. 
GENEALOGY     of     TASTE. 

N  a  cave  of  a  mountain  in  the  ifland  of  Crete  dwelt  a 
nymph  called  Contemplation,  fprung,  as  the  mytholo- 
gifts  report,  from  Jupiter,  the  greateft  of  the  Gods  ;  for, 
according  to  their  accounts,  {he  was  conceived  and  leapt 
forth  from  the  brain  of  her  cceleftial  parent,  ss  Pallas  did, 
whilft  he  was  deeply  attentive  in  beholding  the  beauties  of 
the  cre.ation.  In  this  facred  retirement  the  nymph  had  lived 
many  ages,  whither  feveral  ancient  poets,  heroes,  philofo- 
phers,  and  legiflators  frequently  reforted,  for  no  one  ever 
left  her  without  receiving  the  utmoft  happlnefs  from  her  di- 
vine precepts.  As  Apollo  was  wandering  one  day  over  the 
top  of  this  mountain,  he  chanced  to  light  upon  this  heaven- 
ly maid,  whilfl  fhc  was  bufied  in  her  ufual  employment  of 
meditating  on  this  ftupendous  fyflem,  and  the  divine  per- 
fections of  the  great  Creator  of  the  world.     Smit  with  her 
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charm's,  lie  immediately  defcended  into  the  cave,  and  hav- 
ing enjoyed  her,  (he  bore  him  a  fon,  whom  the  god  named 
Eudoxus,  alluding  to  the  noble  ideas  which  filled  the  mo- 
ther's   mind  when   hc.firfl   beheld   her, 

'Tis  faid,  as  the  nymph  Contemplation  was  one  night 
counting  the  liars,  and  defcribing  on  the  fand  with  a  wand 
their  different  fituations  and  motions,  having  left  the  child 
not  far  off  on  a  bed  of  violets,  that  the  nightingale  came  and 
covered  him  with  laurel  leaves,  and  lulled  him  to  fleep  with 
the  melody  of  her  fong,  foftly  modulated  to  the  tender  ear  of 
the  liftening  infant.  About  this  time  the  Delphian  Oracle 
declared  that  a  ray  of  light  was  defcended  from  the  Sun,  and 
being  fcparated  from  that  mighty  luminary,  {hould  be  fpread 
all  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  part  of  Afia  Minor  for  many  ages. 
When  Eudoxus  had  pafTed  the  years  of  childhood,  Apollo 
being  defirous  not  only  to  inftruft  him  in  the  abllrufer  know- 
ledge of  his  mother,  but  to  unite  in  his  education  a  thorough 
relifli  of  fuch  other  arts  and  fciences,  as  might  render  him 
a  benefadlor  to  mankind  in  general,  and  his  favourite  na- 
tion the  Greeks  in  particular,  he  took  the  boy  to  his  own 
beloved  feat  of  retirement,  and  committed  his  darling  charge 
to  the  care  of  the  Nine  Mufes,  and  their  filters  the  heavenly 
Graces,  Here  Eudoxus  was  inftrufled,  firft,  how  the  great 
Architf-ft  of  the  creation  diviiied  the  warring  elements,  and 
out  of  chaos  formed  by  his  plaftic  mandate  the  unmeafur- 
ahle  frame  of  this  ftupcndous  univerfe  :  next,  hew  the  re- 
fulgent fource  of  light  and  heat,  the  fun,  fprung  through  the 
blue  ferene  of  heaven,  and  being  fixed  immoveable  in  the 
center  of  all,  drew  round  his  glorious  orb  thofe  inferior 
globes,  whofe  certain  and  unerring  courfes,  in  unchange- 
able periods  of  time,  form  that  jetherial  harmony  impercep- 
tible to  all  beings  but  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.     Then  he 

was 
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was  told  how  the  oblique  pofition  of  this  our  earth  in  its 
annual  progrefs  caufed  the  delightful  revolutions  of  feafons ; 
how  the  foft  defcending  rains  and  genial  warmth  of  Spring, 
opened  the  relenting  earth,  called  forth  the  infant  buds, 
and  afterwards  unfolded  all  the  vegetable  pride  of  flowers 
and  bloffbms ;  how  the  more  perpendicular  rays  of  heat  ri- 
pened the  rifing  harvell  in  Summer;  how  Autumn  gloried 
in  the  regal  hue  of  its  purple  vintage;  and  laftly,  how  the 
fterile  Winter  itfelf  was  as  ufeful  to  mortals  as  the  other 
teeming  feafons,  by  afibrding  in  its  cold  embraces  the  re- 
quifite  reft  to  the  fleeping  vegetables,  which  thereby  gain 
frefh  vigour  to  renew  their  fpecies,  and  to  perpetuate  fuile- 
nance  to  all  animals,  in  the  fame  rotation,  till  time  fhall  be 
no  more.  From  this  general  knowledge  of  nature,  he  was 
led  to  inquire  into  the  conftrudtion  of  particular  parts,  the 
bodies  of  animals,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  human  race  ; 
to  difcover  the  caufes  of  pain  and  difeafe,  and  by  what  me- 
thods to  rellore  them  to  their  prilline  beauty  and  internal 
harmony  called  health,  and  to  recall  the  natural  original 
fenfations  of  eafe  and  pleafure.  When  the  Daughters  of 
Memory  had  fully  inftrufted  Eudoxus,  as  Apollo  had  di- 
reded  them,  in  every  branch  of  this  knowledge,  they 
brought  him  by  degrees  to  conceive  that  an  astherial  fpirit 
was  for  a  while  united  with  the  human  body ;  how  it  was ' 
agitated  by  different  paflions  whilfl:  in  this  conjun<^ion  ;  and 
then  after  folution,  the  body  (hould  return  to  its  kindred  duft, 
out  of  which  it  was  formed,  and  the  foul  to  a  feparate  flate 
of  happinefs  or  mifery,  according  as  it  adted  in  this  proba- 
tionary ftate  on  earth.  Having  taken  this  view  of  man  in 
the  abftracl  with  all  his  wants  and  infirmities,  the  Mufes, 
laftofall,  gave  their  difciple  a  thorough  infight  into  the 
human  race  in  fociety,  where,  by  the  goodnefs  of  the  firft 
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Author  of  all  things,  thcfe  very  deficiencies  of  individuals 
united  the  whole  fpecies,  and  the  mutual  fupply  of  each 
other's  wants  linked  together  all  degrees  into  one  irrefragable 
chain,  each  different  part  of  which  reciprocally  depended 
upon  the  other,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  They 
taught  him  too,  by  way  of  amufement,  the  ufe  and  power 
ofmufic,  painting,  and  poetry;  the  iirft  of  which  could 
affuage  mental  agony ;  the  fecond  revive  paft  pleafures  ia 
beholding  beautiful  objedls ;  and  the  third  infpire  a  true 
love  of  virtue,  by  perpetuating  the  revered  memory  of  thofe 
who  had  been  ornaments  to  our  fpecies. 

Eudoxus,  being  at  length  quite  accomplifhed  in  every  art 
and  fcience,  became  enamoured  of  one  of  the  Graces,  who 
returned  his  paffion  with  mutual  ardor.  One  day  they  took 
an  opportunity,  whilft  the  other  two  were  bufied  in  fporting 
with  Flora  and  her  train  of  Zephyrs,  to  gratify  their  defires 
in  a  cave  of  mount  Ida.  The  offspring  of  their  embraces 
was  a  daughter,  whom  the  fond  parencs  named  Calocagathia, 
This  nymph,  who  inherited  all  the  knowledge  of  her  father, 
and  all  the  charms  of  her  mother,  became,  as  ihe  grew 
up,  the  chief  favourite  both  of  gods  and  men.  In  the  coele- 
ftial  banquets  fhe  always  fat  next  to  Venus,  and  on  earth 
had  the  honour  attributed  to  her  of  infpiring  whatever  was 
uncommonly  beautiful  in  morals,  arts,  and  fciences. 

Cooper. 

CHAP.         XIII. 
DAMON     AND     PYTHIAS. 

WHEN  Damon  was  fentenced,  byDionyfius  the  tyrant 
of  Syracufe,    to  die  on   a  certain  day,    he  prayed 
permiflion,  to  retire,  in  the  mean  time,  to  his  own  country, 

to 
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to  fet  the  aftairs  of  his  dlfconfoLte  family  in  order.  This 
the  tyrant  intended  moll  peremptorily  to  refufc,  by  grant- 
ing it,  as  he  conceived,  on  the  impofiible  condition,  of  his 
procuring  fome  one  to  remain  as  holhge  for  his  return, 
under  equal  forfeiture  of  life.  Pythias  heard  the  condition, 
and  did  not  wait  for  an  application  on  the  part  of  Damon. 
He  inftantly  offered  himfelf  to  confinement,  in  place  of  his 
friend  ;  and  Damon  was,  accordingly,  fet  at  liberty. 

The  king,  and  all  his  courtiers,  were  aftoniflied  at  this 
aftion,  as  they  could  not  account  for  it,  on  any  allowed 
principles. — Self-intepeft,  in  their  judgment,  was  the  fole 
mover  of  human  affairs  :  and  they  looked  on  virtue,  fridnd- 
flilp,  benevolence,  love  of  country,  and  the  like,  as  terms, 
invented  by  the  wife,  to  impofe  upon  the  weak.  They, 
therefore,  imputed  this  acl  of  Pythias  to  the  extravagance 
of  his  folly;  to  a  defeft  of  underftanding  merely,  and,  no 
way,  toanvv"'     ^  or  good  quality  of  heart. 

When  the  day  of  the  deftined  execution  drew  near,  the 
tyrant  had  the  curiofity  to  vifit  Pythias  in  his  dungeon.— 
Having  reproached  him  for  the  extravagance  of  his  con- 
duft,  and  rallied  him  fome  time  on  his  madnefs,  in  prc- 
fuming,  that  Damon,  by  his  return,  would  prove  as  ro- 
rr.antic  as  himfelf — *'  My  lord,"  faid  Pythias,  with  a  firm 
\'oice,  and  noble  afpeft,  "  I  would  it  were  poffible,  that  I 
might/uffer  a  thoufand  deaths,  rather  than  my  friend  fhould 
fail  in  any  article  of  his  honour.  He  cannot  fail  therein, 
my  lord.  I  am  as  confident  of  his  virtue,  as  I  arn  of  my 
own  exiftence.  But  I  prsy,  I  befeech  the  gods,  to  preferve 
the  life  and  integrity  of  my  Damon  together,  Oppofe  him, 
ye  winds !  prevent  the  eagernefs  and  impatience  of  his  ho- 
nourable endeavours;  and  fuffer  him  not  to  arrive,  till,  by 
my  death,  I  have  redeemed  a  life,  a  thoufand  times  of  more 
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confequence,  of  more  eftlmation,  than  my  own  ;  more  efti- 
mable  to  his  lovely  wife,  to  his  precious  little  innocents,  to 
his  friends,  to  his  country.  O  !  leave  me  not  to  die  the 
word  of  deaths  in  my  Damon."  Dionyfius  was  awed  and 
confounded  by  the  dignity  of  thefe  fentiments,  and  by  the 
manner,  ftill  more  afFeding,  in  which  they  were  ut- 
tered. He  felt  his  heart  ftruck  by  a  flight  fenfe  of  invading 
truth ;  but  it  ferved  rather  to  perplex  than  undeceive  him. 
He .  hefitated.  He  would  have  fpoken.  But  he  looked 
down  :  and  retired  in  filence. 

The  fatal  day  arrived.  Pythias  was  brought  forth  ;  and 
v/alked,  amidft  the  guard,  with  a  ferious,  but  fatisfied  air, 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Dionyfius  was  already  there. 
He  was  exalted  on  a  moving  throne  drawn  by  fix  white 
horfes,  and  fat  penfive  and  attentive  to  the  demeanour  of 
the  prifoner.  Pythias  came.  He  vaulted  lightly  on  the 
fcaffold,  and,  beholding  for  fome  tim.e  the  apparatus  of 
death,  he  turned,  and,  with  a  pleafing  countenance,  thus 
addrefiTed  the  afl'embly.  "^My  prayers  are  heard.  The 
gods  are  propitious.  You  know,  my  friends,  that  the 
winds  have  been  contrary  till  yefterday.  Damon  could  not 
come :  he  could  not  conquer  impofTibilities.  He  will  be 
here  to-morrow  :  and  the  blood  which  is  ftied  to-day,  fliall 
have  ranfomed  the  life  of  my  friend. — O  !  could  I  erafe 
from  your  bofoms,  every  doubt,  every  mean  fufpicion,  of 
the  honour  of  the  man  for  whom  I  am  about  to  fuffer,  I 
ihoukl  go  to  my  death,  even  as  I  would  to  my  bridal.  Be 
it  fufficient,  in  the  mean  time,  that  my  friend  will  be 
found  noble  —  that  his  truth  is  unimpeachable  —  that  he 
will  fpeedily  approve  it  —  that  he  is  now  on  his  way,  hur- 
rying on,  accufing  himfelf,  the  adverfe  elements,  and  the 
gods.     But  I  haften  to  prevent  his  fpeed.  —  Executioner, 
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do  your  office."  As  he  pronounced  the  laft  words,  a 
buzz  began  to  arife  among  the  remoteft  of  the  people.  A 
diftant  voice  was  heard.  The  crowd  caught  the  words  ; 
and  "  Stop,  flop  the  execution,"  was  repeated  by  the 
whole  afTembly.  A  man  came  at  full  fpeed.  The  throng 
gave  way  to  his  approach.  He  was  mounted  on  a  iteed  of 
foam.  In  an  inftant,  he  was  ofFhis  horfe,  on  the  fcafFold,  j 
and  held  Pythias  ftraitly  embraced.  *'  You  are  fafe,"  he 
cried  ;  "  you  are  fafe,  my  friend,  my  beloved  !  the  gods 
be  praifed,  you  are  fafe  !  I,  now,  have  nothing  but  death 
to  fufFer :  and  I  am  delivered  from  the  anguifli  of  thofe  re- 
proaches, which  I  gave  myfelf,  for  having  endangered  a 
life  fo  much  dearer  than  my  own."  Pale,  and  almoft 
fpeechlefs,  in  the  arms  of  his  Damon,  Pythias  replied,  in 
broken  accents;  "  Fatal  hafte !  —  Cruel  impatience!  — 
What  envious  powers  have  wrought  impoflibilities  in  your 
favour  ?  —  But  I  will  not  be  wholly  difappointed.  — Since 
I  cannot  die  to  fave,  I  will  not  furvive  you." 

Dionyfius  heard,  beheld,  and  confidered  all,  with  afto- 
nifhment.  His  heart  was  touched  :  his  eyes  were  opened  : 
and  he  could  no  longer  refufe  his  aflent  to  truths,  fo  incon- 
teftibly  proved  by  fafts.  He  defcended  from  his  throne. 
He  afcended  the  fcafFold.  •*  Live  ;  live  ;  ye  incomparable 
pair!"  he  exclaimed.  "Ye  have  borne  unqueftionable 
teftimony  to  the  exiflence  of  virtue  !  —  Live  happy!  live 
renowned  !  And,  O  !  form  me  by  your  precepts,  as  you 
have  invited  me  by  your  example,  to  be  worthy  of  the 
participation  of  fo  facred  a  friendfhip." 

Brooke. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XIV. 


CT'HE  deftgn  nuhich  gave  birth  to  the  tvjo  folloiving  tales^ 
'was  to  inculcate  on  the  heart  fome  of  the  principal  moral 
virtues^  by  examples  in  ijohich  the  tender  feelings  Jhould  be  as  7nuch 
as  pojjible  excited.  This  purpofe,  it  ivas  thought,  might  be  beji 
accomplijhed  by  Jhort  Jicries,  founded  on  circumjlances  luhich 
might  eafxly  be  fuppofed  to  happen  in  real  life,  and  not  pro- 
trailed  or  encumbered  by  foreign  or  digrejji've  matter,  Though 
the  author  has  at  prefent  only  made  the  folloiving  attempt  to- 
nvards  the  execution  of  his  plan,  it  n,vas  thought  that  thefe 
fpecimens,  in  their  prefent  detached  form,  might  be  no  unaccept- 
able article  in  this  colleSlion, 


§.   I. 
FILIAL        DUTY. 

MR.  Haftings  was  a  reputable  tradefman  in  a  confider- 
able  country  town.  He  married  young,  and  had 
a  numerous  family,  over  whom,  as  his  temper  was  hafly 
and  ungoverned,  he  exercifed  the  paternal  authority  with 
harflinefs  and  caprice.  His  wife,  a  pattern  of  female 
mildnefs  and  gentlenefs,  made  it  her  fole  ftudy  by  every 
foftening  and  conciliatory  art  to  keep  her  hufband  in  good 
C  z  humour 
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humour  with  herfelf  and  her  children,  but  too  often  failed 
in  both. 

Charles,  their  eldeft  fon,  had  one  of  thofe  dirpofitlons, 
which,  though  eafily  managed  by  prudent  and  gentle 
methods,  always  revolt  againft  the  exertions  ©f  paflionate 
and  rigorous  authority.  It  was  therefore  impoffible  that 
he  Ihould  avoid  frequent  and  angry  difputes  with  his  father, 
whofe  fternnefs  and  feverity  he  returned  with  fullen  un- 
yielding obftinacy.  Thefe  unhappy  contefts  acquired  fuch 
additional  force  with  increafing  years,  that  when  the  youth 
had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  father,  in  confequence 
of  a  violent  quarrel  in  which  he  could  not  bring  him  to 
fubmiflion,  turned  him  out  of  doors,  with  an  injun(Slion 
never  to  fee  his  face  again. 

The  lad's  fpirit  was  too  high  to  render  a  repetition  of 
the  command  necefTary.  Unprovided  as  he  was,  he  fet  out 
imn\ediately,  on  foot,  for  London;  where  arriving  after 
much  hardfliip  and  fatigue,  he  found  out  an  Eaft  India 
captain  with  whom  his  father  had  fome  acquaintance,  and 
after  much  folicitation  obtained  leave  to  accompany  him 
in  a  voyage  which  commenced  in  a  few  days. 

Exafperated  as  Mr.  Haflings  was,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  confiderable  regret  on  finding  that  his  fon  had  fo 
well  obeyed  the  command  which  his  paiHon  had  dictated  ; 
and  the  mother,  for  whom  the  youth  had  always  teftified 
the  greateft  affedtion  and  refpecl,  was  long  inconfolable. 
From  all  their  enquiries  they  were  only  able  to  learn  that 
their  fon  was  gone  to  fea,  but  to  what  part,  or  in  what 
fituation,  they  could  never  difcover. 

To  this  caufe  of  dillrefs  was  foon  added  that  of  a  decline 
in  theif  circumftances,  owing  to  repeated  lofTes  in  trade. 

After 
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After  the  ineiFeflual  ftruggle  of  a  few  years,  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  to  a  fmali  houfe  in  a  neighbouring  village, 
where,  confumed  by  grief,  with  health  and  fpirits  broken, 
they  brought  up  their  family  in  indigence  and  obfcurity. 

One  advantage,  however,  accrued  to  Mr.  Haftings  from 
his  misfortunes.  His  temper  was  gradually  foftened  ;  his 
paflions  fubfided  ;  he  attempted  to  alleviate  by  kindnefs 
the  fufFerings  of  his  partners  in  affllftion,  and  behaved  with 
the  greateft  tendernefs  and  regard  to  his  wife,  of  whofe 
amiable  qualities  he  became  every  day  more  fenfible. 

Charles,  in  the  mean  time,  was  paffing  through  a  variety 
of  fortune.  His  firft  fetting  out  was  very  unfavourable. 
The  captain,  to  whom  he  had  greatly  recommended  him- 
felf  by  his  afliduities,  died  on  the  paflage  ;  and  he  was 
fet  on  fliore  at  Madrafs,  without  money,  without  a  patron, 
or  a  friend. 

He  was  almoft  ready  to  perlfh  for  want,  when  an  opulent 
merchant  of  the  faftory  tookcompaffion  on  him,  and  carried 
him  to  his  houfe.  After  experiencing  his  diligence  and 
fidelity  for  fome  time  in  a  very  low  ftation,  the  gentleman 
advanced  him  to  his  counting  houfe,  and  initiated  him  in 
the  commercial  bufinefs  of  the  fettlement. 

During  a  fliort  probation  in  this  office,  the  youth  exhi- 
bited fuch  tokens  of  capacity,  that  he  was  thought  a  proper 
perfon  to  be  fent  to  a  diftance  op  the  country  to  a  trading 
port  of  fome  confequence.  He  here  managed  fome  difficult 
and  important  concerns  with  fo  much  addrefs,  and  afted 
on  fome  critical  emergencies  with  fuch  propriety  and 
refolution,  that  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
factory.  He  was  foon  promoted  to  a  lucrative  and  honour- 
able ftation,  and  began  to  make  a  fortune  with  the  rapidity 
peculiar  to  that  country. 

C  3  The 
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The  impreffion  of  injury  with  which  he  had  left  his 
father's  houfe,  and  the  fubfequent  hardfhips  he  underwent, 
for  a  long  time  ftifled  every  emotion  of  filial  afFeftion. 
He  never  thought  of  home  but  as  the  fcene  of  fevere  and 
unmerited  chaftifement,  and  refolved  never  to  return  to  it 
without  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  injuftice  of  his  ex- 
pulfion.  By  degrees,  however,  as  better  profpedls  opened 
upon  him,  his  heart  began  to  relent.  He  melted  at  the 
recolkftion  of  the  uniform  kindnefs  of  his  mother,  and  the 
playful  endearments  of  his  brothers  and  fifters.  He  even 
formed  excufes  for  his  father's  feverity,  and  condemned 
his  own  obftinacy  as,  at  leaft,  equally  blameable.  He  grew 
fo  uneafy  under  thefe  impreffions,  that  not  all  the  flattering 
profpeds  before  him  could  induce  him  to  delay  any  longer 
an  interview  which  he  fo  ardently  defired.  He  collefted 
all  his  property,  and  took  his  paffage  for  England,  where 
he  arrived  fafe  after  an  abfence  of  nine  years. 

On  his  landing,  he  met  with  a  townfman  who  informed 
him  of  the  melancholy  change  in  his  father's  fituation. 
With  a  heart  agitated  by  every  tender  emotion,  he  inftantly 
fet  off  for  the  place  of  their  abode. 

It  was  towards  the  approach  of  evening,  when  the  un- 
happy couple  in  melancholy  defpondence  fat  by  their 
gloomy  fire.  A  letter  which  Mr.  Haftings  had  that  day 
received  from  the  landlord  of  his  little  habitation,  to  whom 
he  was  fomewhat  in  arrear,  threw  more  than  ufual  dejec- 
tion over  the  family.  Holding  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
"  What  Ihall  we  do  ?  "  faid  he — "  he  threatens  to  turn  us 
"  out  of  doors — Unfeeling  man!  but  how  can  I  expeft  more 
*'  mercy  from  a  ftranger  than  I  (hewed  to  my  own  fon  ? " 
The  refleftion  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Haftings  to  bear — (he 
wrung  her  hands— fobbed  and  wept  bitterly.   Not  a  thought 

of 
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of  their  prefetit  fituatiou  dwelt  on  her  mind— fhe  only  felt 
for  her  long-loU  fon. 

The  eldeft  daughter,  whofe  elegance  of  form  was  ill 
concealed  by  the  meannefs  of  her  drefs,  went  up  to  her 
mother,  and  while  the  fympathetic  tears  trickled  down 
her  cheeks,  locked  a  hand  in  hers,  and  with  the  other, 
fupported  her  head.  The  father  fighed  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart;  and  two  youths,  his  eldeft  remaining  fons,  hung 
over  the  mournful  fcene  with  looks  of  fettled  melancholy. 

Some  of  the  younger  children,  as  yet  unconfcious  of  for- 
row,  were  feated  round  the  door.  They  ran  in  with  the 
news  that  a  chaife  had  ffopt  before  the  houfe,  and  a  fine 
gentleman  was  getting  out  of  it.  He  entered  a  moment 
after,  when  on  viewing  the  groupe  before  him,  he  had  juft 
ftrength  to  ftagger  to  a  chair,  and  fainted. 

The  family  crowded  round  him,  and  the  mother,  looking 
eagerly  in  his  face,  cried  '*  My  fon  —  my  fon  1"  and  funk 
down  bcfide  him.  The  father  fteod  awhile,  with  his  hands 
clafped,  in  ftupid  aftonifhment — then  dropt  on  his  knee, 
and  exclaimed  "  Heaven,  I  thank  thee  1"  He  then  flew  to 
his  fon,  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  by  his  tender  embraces 
recalled  him  to  life.  His  recolleftion  no  fooner  returned, 
than  he  threw  himfelf  at  his  father's  feet,  and  aflced  forgive- 
nefs.  "  Forgive  thee,  Charles  I"  faid  ^he  ftither — •'  it  is 
I,  my  child,  who  ought  to  intreat  forgivenefs  for  the  cruel 
injury  I  did  thee."  He  then  raifed  him,  and  again  clafped 
him  in  his  arms,  bedewing  his  face  with  many  tears. 

The  mother,  in  the  mean  time,  lay  fenfelefs  in  the  arms 

of  her  daughter  —  The  reft  of  the  family,    confufed  and 

affrighted,  knew  not  what  to  think  of  the  fcene,  and  the 

little  ones  began  to  cry  aloud  for  their  niother,  who,  indeed, 
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was  to  all  appearance  dead.  It  was  long  before  the  afllduities 
of  her  fon  and  hufband  produced  any  figns  of  returning 
Jife;  and  when  her  eyes  opened  on  the  objeft  they  had  fo 
long  defired  to  fee,  the  impreffion  proved  again  too  ftrong, 
and  violent  fits  fucceeded  to  fainting.  She  was  carried  to 
bed,  where  by  degrees  flie  recovered  ferenity  enough  to 
behold  and  embrace  her  fon.  All  the  reft  of  the  family  by 
turns  fucceeded  to  the  embraces  of  their  brother  ;  and  the 
eldeft  fifter,  who  eafily  recollefted  the  beloved  companioa 
of  her  youth,  exhibited  marks  of  the  livelieft  fenfibility. 

After  the  firft  tender  greetings  and  enquiries  were  over, 
Charles  briefly  related  to  his  parents  the  various  events 
that  had  befallen  him  —  foftening,  however,  the  diftrefsful 
parts,  left  he  fhould  renew  fenfations  already  too  painful. 
He  concluded  with  acquainting  them  that  all  he  had  ac- 
quired was  theirs— that  he  gave  the  whole  to  their  difpofal, 
and  fhould  only  confider  himfelf  as  a  ihar«r  with  the  reft  of 
the  children. 

The  generofity  and  filial  piety  of  this  propofal  excited 
their  warmeft  adrniration,  and  occafioned  no  fmall  com- 
punftion  in  the  father  for  his  treatment  of  fuch  a  fon.  He 
would  not  accept  the  ofFer  in  its  full  extent  j  but  borrowing 
a  confiderable  ftiare  of  his  fon's  property,  aflbciated  him 
with  himfelf  in  a  mercantile  concern,  which  enabled  him 
to  provide  handfomely  for  the  reft  of  the  family,  and  to 
pafs  the  reft  of  his  days  in  eafe  and  content. 


PATERNAL 
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§.  2. 

PATERNAL    FORGIVENESS." 

IN  the  Weft  of  England  lived  Mr.  Spencer,  a  gentleman 
of  handfome  fortune,  who  was  left  a  widower  at  an  early 
age  with  one  infant  daughter.  The  only  confolation  he 
felt  after  the  lofs  of  a  partner  whom  he  entirely  loved, 
was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  opening  charms  and  graces 
of  his  little  Maria,  who  foon  promifed  to  become  all  that 
he  had  Co  much  admired  in  her  dec»afed  mother.  He 
attended  to  her  education  with  the  utmoft  care  and  afliduity; 
procuring  her  inftruflors  of  every  kind,  of  approved  merit, 
and  often  taking  that  pleafing  office  upon  himfelf,  for 
which  his  good  fcnfe  and  knowledge  eminently  fitted  him. 

With  thefe  advantages  fhe  grew  up  lovely  and  accom- 
plifhed  in  an  uncommon  degree  ;  and  feemed  in  every 
refpeft  formed  to  complete  the  warmeft  wifhes  of  a  parent. 
He  accordingly  doated  on  her  with  the  extremeft  fondnefs, 
and  formed  no  other  defire  or  purpofe  in  life  than  that  of 
feeing  her  happily  and  honourably  eftabliihed. 

In  purfuit  of  this  defign  he  did  not,  like  moft  parents, 
caft  his  eyes  on  wealth  or  rank.  Convinced  from  impartial 
obfervation,  that  happinefs  in  the  conjugal  (late  is  only 
to  be  expefted  froft  a  mutual  confirmed  relifh  for  fober  and 
rational  felicity,  the  firft  and  greateft  requifite  he  looked  for 
in  a  fon-in-law  was  a  mind  formed  to  Heady  and  habitual 
virtue.    The  charadler  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of 
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a  man  ofpleafure  was  therefore  the  objeft  of  his  moll  rooted 
averfion  and  dread. 

Maria  had  received  from  nature  that  dubious  gift,  a  heart 
of  exquiflte  tendernefs  and  fenfibility.  This,  while  it  made 
her  return  her  father's  fondnefs  with  the  warmeft  filial 
afFeftion,  rendered  her  alfo  liable  to  attachments  of  a 
ftronger  and  more  dangerous  kind.  Unpradifed  in  the 
world,  fhe  did  not  look  at  mankind  with  the  difeerning 
eyes  of  her  father;  and  where  fhe  faw  an  amiable  appear- 
ance, fhe  was  eafily  led  to  imagine  that  every  thing  elfe 
was  correfpondent. 

A  young  ofHcer  happened  to  be  quartered  in  the  town 
where  fhe  lived,  who,  to  a  mofl  pleafing  figure  and  addrefs, 
added  a  manner  and  converfation  the  mofl  fpecious  and  in- 
finuating  that  could  be  conceived.  He  appeared  all  foftnefs 
and  refinement,  at  the  time  that  his  heart  was  vitiated  by 
the  loofefl  principles,  and  mofl  confirmed  habits  of  de- 
bauchery. Accident  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  com- 
mencing an  acquaintance  with  Maria,  before  her  father 
was  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  fhe  was  expofed.  The 
imprelTion  he  made  was  too  flrong  to  be  eradicated  ;  and 
although  her  father,  as  foon  as  hedifcovered  the  con:red:ion, 
ufed  every  art  of  perfuafion,  and  every  exertion  of  parental 
authority  to  difTolve  it,  he  was  unable  to  fucceed. 

As  Mr.  Spencer  conflantly  refufed  his  confent  to  an 
union,  the  unhappy  confequences  of  which  he  clearly 
forefaw,  the  lovers  had  no  other  refource  to  gratify  their 
paffion  than  an  elopement.  It  was  long  before  one  educated 
in  the  habits  and  principles  that  had  fo  carefully  been 
implanted  in  Maria,  could  refolve  upon  fo  rafh  and  guilty 
a  Hep;  but  at  length  it  was  determined  on  and  effecled; 

and 
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and  the  unfortunate  daughter  was  too  hte  convinced  of  the 
dreadful  exchange  ihe  had  made,  of  the  careffes  of  the  mofl 
indulgent  of  parents,  for  the  fugitive  embraces  of  an  aban- 
doned and  faithlefs  hufband. 

Juftly  incenfed  as  her  father  was,  fhe  darft  not  attempt 
to  foften  his  refentment,  whixh,  founded  upon  an  a6l  of 
difobedience  that  overthrew  all  his  deareil  hopes,  was  likely 
to  be  fteadfaft  and  durable.  After  fufFering  a  variety  of 
mifery,  both  in  mind  and  body,  in  following  a  r.ufband 
who  treated  her  with  brutal  neglefl.  fhe  buried  him  in  a 
garrifon  abroad,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  utmofl 
in.:igence  the  third  year  after  her  marriage,  wi:h  a  fon 
about  two  years  old. 

She  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  comfortable 
afylum  foon  after  her  arrival,  at  the  houfe  of  a  lady  who 
had  been  her  mother's  moH  intimate  friend.  By  her,  fhe 
was  treated  with  all  the  kindnefs  of  a  parent ;  and  her 
benefaftor,  defirous  of  doing  her  flill  more  effential  fervice, 
refolved  to  attempt  tl>e  arduous  tafk  of  reconciling  her  to 
her  father.  As  this  lady's  good  fenfe  was  equal  to  her 
benevolence,  flie  was  fenfible  that  in  order  to  fucceed  in  fuch 
an  attempt,  it  was  not  advifeable  to  make  a  dire«Sb  appli- 
cation, which  would  give  refrntment  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard  as  well  as  natural  affeftion;  but  firfl  to  awaken 
his  paternal  feelings,  and  then  urge  the  fuit  while  the 
impreflion  was  ftill  warm.  She  had  foon  an  opportunity 
for  executing  her  plan. 

Mr.  Spencer,  who  had  always  kept  up  an  interccurfe 
of  ftricl  friendfhip  with  her,  came  to  pay  her  a  vifit.  It 
was  contrived  that  Maria's  child,  one  of  the  lovelieft  children 
ever  beheld,  fhould  carelefsly  enter  the  room,  and  play 
about  among   the  company.      It  foon  caught  the  eye  of 

C6  Mr. 
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Mr.  Spencer,  who  was  always  extremely  fond  of  children, 
and  he  aflced  the  lady  to  whom  the  charming  boy  belonged. 
**  To  a  friend  of  mine,  "  flie  flightly  anfwered,  and  turned 
the  difcourfe  to  forne  other  fubjeft.  The  child  attrafled 
more  and  more  of  Mr,  Spencer's  notice.  He  called  it  to 
him,  fet  it  on  his  knee,  and  by  fcveral  acts  of  endearment 
rendered  it  familiar  with  him.  The  boy,  pleafeJ  with  the 
notice  taken  of  him,  exerted  all  his  little  powers  of  en- 
gaging, and  at  length  entirely  won  the  heart  of  his  unknown 
grandfather. 

The  lady  of  the  houfe,  who  had  been  an  attentive  though 
iilent  obferver  of  this  progrefs  of  affedlion,  now  came  up, 
took  the  little  one  in  her  arms,  and  kiffing  it,  cried, 
*'  Heaven  help  thee,  fweet  boy  !  thou  haft  a  troublefome 
world  to  ftruggle  through!"  "This  little  child"  con- 
tinued fhe,  addreiTmg  herfelf  to  Mr.  Spencer,  *'  has  al- 
**  ready  loft  its  father — and  its  mother,  a  moft  amiable 
*'  creature,  is  left  almoft  deftitute  of  fupport.  "  Mr. 
Spencer  was  touched  to  the  foul.  He  took  the  child  from 
the  lady,  and  embracing  it  with  te^ars  in  his  eyes — e"  Hea- 
ven help  thee,  indeed  !  "  fays  he — "  butif  tlwu  art  defti- 
**  tute  of  all  other  friends,  I  will  be  a  friend  to  thee  ! 
*'  Pray,  Madam,  will  it  not  be  impertinent  to  enquire  more 
•*  particularly  iato  the  circumftances  of  the  lady's  fitua- 
*'  tion  ?  "  **  She  is  now  in  my  houfe,  Sir,  "  fays  ilie, 
*'  and  will  inform  you  herfelf.  "  On  this,  fhe  rung  a  bell, 
when  Maria,  drefled  in  deep  mourning,  entered,  and 
ruflaing  acrofs  the  room,  threw  herfelf  at  her  father's  feet. 
With  a  voice  choaked  in  tears  fiie  could  only  fay,  *'  For- 
give me.  Sir !  forgive  me. "  He  remained  a  while  in 
fufpenfe,  looking  firft  at  his  daughter,  then  at  the  child— 
at  length  the  tears  began  to  flow  j  and  catching  Maria  in 

his 
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his  arms—**  I  do  forgive  thee,  my  poor  child  !  "  fays  he, 
"from  my  foul  I  do— all  that  is  pafl  fliall  be  forgot — 
this  little  angel  makes  amends  for  all.  " 

This  fudden  ftroke  of  felicity  was  too  much  for  Maria, 
who  fainted  in  her  father's  arms.  A  fcene  of  tender  con-  • 
fufion  er.fued,  which  however  foon  terminated  in  tranf- 
ports  of  afFeftion  and  gratitude  ;  and  the  lady  whofe  bene- 
volent ingenuity  had  brought  about  the  happy  event, 
received  the  moll  heart-felt  fatisfadion  from  her  fuccefs, 

A. 

CHAP.        XV. 

The         monk. 

A  POOR  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  came  Into 
the  room  to  beg  fomething  for  his  convent.  The 
moment  I  caft  my  eyes  upon  him,  I  was  pre-determined 
not  to  give  him  a  lingle  fous,  and  accordingly  I  put  my 
purfe  into  my  pocket — button'd  It  up  —  fet  myfelf  a  little 
more  upon  my  center,  and  advanced  up  gravely  to  him  : 
there  was  fomething,  1  fear,  forbidding  in  my  look  :  I 
have  his  figure  this  moment  before  my  eyes,  and  think 
there  was  that  in  it  which  deferved  better. 

The  monk,  as  I  judged  from  the  break  In  his  tonfure, 
a  few   fcattered  white  hairs  upon  his   temples  being  all 

that  remained  of  it,  might  be  about  feventy but  from 

his  eyes,  and  that  fort  of  fire  which  was  in  them,  which 
ieemed  more  tempered  by  courtefey  than  years,  could  be 
lio  more  than  fixty  —  Truth  might  lie  between— He  was 
certainly  fixty-fivc;  and  the  general  air  of  his  countenance, 

notwith- 
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notwithftanding  fomething  feemed  to  have  been  planting 
wrinkles  in  it  before  their  time,  agreed  to  the  account. 

It  was  one  of  thofe  heads,  which  Guido  has  often 
painted — mild,  pale — penetrating,  free  from  all  common- 
place ideas  of  fat  contented  ignorance  looking  downwards 
upon  the  earth  —  it  look'd  forwards ;  but  look'd,  as  if  it 
Jook'd  at  fomething  beyond  this  world.  How  one  of  his 
order  came  by  it,  Heaven  above,  who  let  it  fall  upon  a 
monk's  fhoulders,  belt  knows ;  but  it  would  have  fuited  a 
Bramin,  and  had  I  met  it  upon  the  plains  of  Indoilan,  I 
had  reverenced  it. 

The  reft  of  his  outline  may  be  given  in  a  few  ftrokes ; 
one  might  put  it  into  the  hands  of  any  one  to  defign,  for 
'twas  neither  elegant  nor  otherwife,  but  as  charafter  and 
expreffion  made  it  fo  :  it  was  a  thin,  fpare  form,  fome- 
thing above  the  common  fize,  if  it  loft  not  the  diftinftion 
by  a  bend  forwards  in  the  figure  —  but  it  was  the  attitude 
of  intreaty  ;  and  as  it  now  ftands  prefent  to  my  imagin- 
ation, it  gain'd  more  than  it  loft  by  it. 

When  he  had  enter'd  the  room  three  paccjs,  he  flood 
Hill ;  and  laying  his  left  hand  upon  his  breaft  (a  flender 
white  ftaff  with  which  he  journey'd  being  in  his  right)  — 
when  I  had  got  clofe  up  to  him,  he  introduced  himfelf 
with  the  little  ftory  of  the  wants  of  his  convent,  and  the 

pov  rty  of  his  order and  did  it  with  fo  fimple  a  grace — 

and  /uch  an  air  of  deprecation  was  there  in  the  whole  caft 
of  his  look  and  figure — I  was  bevvitch'd  not  to  have  been 
ftruck  with  it — — 

—  A  better  reafon  was,  I  had  pre-determined  not  to  give 

him  a  fingle  fous. 

— 'Tis  very  true,  faid  f,  replying  to  a  caft  upwards  with 
his  eyes,  with  which  he  had  concluded  his  addrefs— 'tis 

very 
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very  true  —  and  heaven  be  their  refource  who  have  no 
other  but  the  charity  of  the  world,  the  ttock  of  which,  I 
fear,  is  no  way  fufficient  for  the  many  great  claims  which 
are  hourly  made  upon  it. 

As  I  pronounced  the  words  great  claims,  he  gave  a  flight 
glance  with  his  eye  downwards  upon  the  fleeve  of  his  tunic 
—I  felt  the  full  force  of  the  appeal — I  acknowledge  it, 
faid  I — a  coarfe  habit,  and  that  but  once  in  three  years, 
with  meagre  diet  —  are  no  great  matters:  and  the  true 
point  of  pity  is,  as  they  can  be  earn'd  in  the  world  with  fo 
little  induftry,  that  your  order  fhould  wifli  to  procure  them 
by  prefling  upon  a  fund  which  is  the  property  of  the  lame, 
the  blind,  the  aged  and  the  infirm  :  the  captive  who  lies 
down  counting  over  and  over  again  the  days  of  his  afflic- 
tions, languifhes  alfo  for  his  Ihare  of  it ;  and  had  you  been 
of  the  order  of  mercy,  inftead  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
poor  as  I  am,  continued  I,  pointing  at  my  portmanteau, 
full  cheerfully  fhould  it  have  been  open'd  to  you  for  the 
ranfom  of  the  unfortunate.  The  monk  made  me  a  bow- 
but  of  all  others,  refumed  I,  the  unfortunate  of  our  own 
country,  furely,  have  the  firfl  rights ;  and  I  have  left  thou- 

fands  in  diftrefs  upon  our  own  fhore- The  monk  gave  a 

cordial  wave  with  his  head — as  much  as  to  fay,  No  doubt, 
there  is   mifery  enough   in   every   corner  of  the  world,  as 

well  as  within  our  convent But  we  diftinguifh,  faid  I, 

laying  my  hand  upon  the  fleeve  of  his  tunic,  in  retui-Ii  for 
his  appeal — we  diftinguifh,  my  good  father  !  betwixt  thofe 
who  w.fh  only  to  eat  the  bread  of  their  own  labour — and 
thofe  who  eat  the  bread  of  other  people's,  and  have  no 
other  plan  in  life,  but  to  get  through  it  in  floth  and  igno- 
rance, for  the  love  of  God, 

The 
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The  poor  Francifcan  made  no  reply  :  a  heftic  of  a  mo- 
ment pafs'd  acrofs  his  cheek,  but  could  not  tarry — Nature 
feemed  to  have  had  done  with  her  refentments  in  him  ;  he 
ihewed  none  —  but  letting  his  flaft'fall  within  his  arm,  he 
prefs'd  both  his  hands  with  refignation  upon  his  breaft, 
and  retired. 

My  heart  fmote  ms  the  moment  he  (hut  the  door— — 

Pfha  !  faid  I  with  an  air  of  carelefTnefs,  three  feveral  times 

but  it  would  not  do  :   every  ungracious  fyllable  I  had 

uttered,  crowded  back  into  my  i.niagination  ;  I  reflefted,  I 

had  no  right  over  the  poor  Francifcan,  but  to  deny  him  ; 

and  that  the  punifliment  of  that   was  enough  to  the  difap- 

pointed  without  the  addition  of  unkind  language — I  con/i- 

der'd  his  grey  hairs — his  courteous  figure  feem'd  to  re-enter, 

and  gently  afk  me  what  injury  he  had  done  me?  and  why 

I  could  ufe  him  thus  ? — I  would  have  given   twenty  livres 

for  an  advocate  —  I  have  behaved  very  ill,  faid  I  within 

myfelf ;  but  I  have  only  juil  fet  out  upon  my  travels  ;  and 

fliall  learn  better  maaners  as  1  get  along. 

Sterne. 

CHAP.     xvr. 

The    progress    of    DISCONTENT. 

WHEN  now  mature  in  claffic  knowledge. 
The  joyful  youth  is  fent  to  college. 
His  father  comes,  a  vicar  plain, 
At  Oxford  bred  —  in  Anna's  reign. 
And  thus  in  form  of  humble  fuitor 
Bowing  accofts  a  reverend  tutor. 
**  Sir,  I'm  a  Glo'Ilerlliire  divine, 
*'  And  this  my  eldeft  fon  of  nine  : 
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*'  My  wife's  ambition  and  my  own 

*'  Was  that  this  child  fhould  wear  a  gown  : 

*'  I'il  warrant  that  his  good  behaviour 

**  Will  juftify  your  future  favour  : 

*'  And  for  his  parts,  to  tell  the  truth, 

*'  My  fon's  a  very  forward  youth  ; 

**  Has  Horace  all  by  heart  —  you'd  wonder  — 

**  And  mouths  out  Homer's  Greek  like  thunder. 

*'  If  you'd  examine — -and  admit  him, 

"  A  fcholarfhip  would  nicely  fit  him  : 

**  That  he  fucceeds  'tis  ten  to  one  ; 

**  Your  vote  and  intereil,  Sir !  "  —  'Tis  done. 

Our  pupil's  hopes,  though  tv/ice  defeated. 
Are  with  a  fcholarfhip  compleated. 
A  fcholarfhip  but  half  maintains. 
And  college  rules  are  heavy  chains  : 
In  garret  dark  he  fmokes  and  puns, 
A  prey  to  difcipllne  and  duns ; 
And  now  intent  on  new  defigns. 
Sighs  for  a  fellowfhip  —  and  fines. 

When  nine  full  tedious  winters  pad. 
That  utmoft  wifh  is  crown'd  at  lall : 
But  the  rich  prize  no  fooner  got. 
Again  he  quarrels  with  his  lot: 
"  Thefe  fellowfhips  are  pretty  things, 
**  We  live  indeed  like  petty  kings  : 
**  But  who  can  bear  to  wafte  his  whole  age 
"  Amid  the  dullnefs  of  a  college, 
"  Debarr'd  the  common  joys  of  life, 
"  And  that  prime  blifs  —  a  loving  wife  ! 
*'  O  !  what's  a  table  richly  fpread, 
**  Without  a  woman  at  its  head  ! 

«'  Would 
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**  Would  fome  fnug  benefice  but  fall, 

*'  Ye  feafts,  ye  dinners  !  farewel  all ! 

*•  To  offices  I'd  bid  adieu, 

**  Of  dean,  vice  prass.  —  of  burfar  too  ; 

"  Come  joys,  that  rural  quiet  yields, 

**  Come,  tythes,  and  houfe,  and  fruitful  fields !" 

Too  fond  of  liberty  and  eafe 
A  patron's  vanity  to  pleafe. 
Long  time  he  watches,  and  by  flealth, 
Each  frail  incumbent's  doubtful  health ; 
At  length  —  and  in  his  fortieth  year, 
A  living  drops  —  two  hundred  clear  ! 
With  breaft  elate  beyond  exprefTion, 
He  hurries  down  to  take  pofTefTion, 
With  rapture  views  the  fweet  retreat  — 

•♦  What  a  convenient  houfe  !  how  neat ! 

**  For  fuel  here's  fufRcient  wood  : 

**  Pray  God  the  cellars  may  be  good  ! 

*'  The  garden  —  that  muft  be  new  plann'd  — 

"  Shall  thefe  old-fafhion'd  yew-trees  fland  ? 

«*  O'er  yonder  vacant  plot  fhall  rife 

*<  The  flow'ry  fhrub  of  thoufand  dies  :  — 

*•  Yon  wall,  that  feels  the  fouthern  ray, 

**  Shall  blufh  with  ruddy  fruitage  gay  ; 

**  While  thick  beneath  its  afpeft  warm, 

*'  O'er  well-rang'd  hives  the  bees  fhall  fwarm, 

**  From  which,  ere  long,  of  golden  gleam 

**  Metheglin's  lufcious  juice  fhall  flream  : 

**  This  aukward  hut  o'ergrown  with  ivy, 

*t  We'll  alter  to  a  modern  privy  : 

**  Up  yon  green  flope,  of  hazels  trim, 

**  An  avenue  fo  cool  and  dim. 
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**  Shall  to  an  arbour,  at  the  end, 
**  In  fplte  of  gout,  entice  a  friend, 
•*  My  predeceflbr  iov'd  devotion  — 
*'  But  of  a  garden  had  no  notion." 

Continuing  this  fantaftic  farce  on. 
He  now  commences  country  parfon. 
To  make  his  charafter  entire. 
He  weds  —  a  coufin  of  the  'fquire ; 
Not  over-weighty  in  the  purfe. 
But  many  doclors  have  done  worfe  : 
And  though  (he  boaft  no  charms  divine. 
Yet  fhe  can  carve,  and  make  birch  wine. 

Thus  fixt,  content  he  taps  his  barrel. 
Exhorts  his  neighbours  not  to  quarrel  : 
Finds  his  church-wardens  have  difcerning 
Both  in  good  liquor  and  good  learning  : 
With  tythes  his  barns  replete  he  fees. 
And  chuckles  o'er  his  furplice  fees  j 
Studies  to  find  out  latent  dues. 
And  regulates  the  ftate  of  pews  ; 
Rides  a  fleek  mare  with  purple  houfing, 
To  Ihare  the  monthly  club's  caroufing  ; 
Of  Oxford  pranks  facetious  tells. 
And  —  but  on  Sundays  —  hears  no  bells  ; 
Sends  prefents  of  his  choiceft  fruit, 
And  prunes  himfelf  each  faplefs  flioot. 
Plants  colliflow'rs,  and  boafts  to  rear 
The  earliefl  melons  of  the  year  ; 
Thinks  alteration  charming  work  is. 
Keeps  Bantam  cocks,  and  feeds  his  turkies  ; 
Builds  in  his  copfe  a  favourite  bench. 
And  ftores  the  pond  with  carp  and  tench. 


But 
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But  ah  !  too  foon  his  thoughtlefs  breall 
By  cares  domeftic  is  oppreft  ; 
And  a  third  butcher's  bill,  and  brewing. 
Threaten  inevitable  ruin  ; 
For  children  frefli  expences  yet. 
And  Dicky  now  for  fchool  is  fit, 
*'  Why  did  I  fell  my  college  life 
**  {He  cries)  for  benefice  and  wife? 
*'  Return,  ye  days !  when  endlefs  pleafure 
*'  I  found  in  reading,  or  in  leifure  ! 
*'  When  calm  around  the  common  room 
**  I  pufF'd  my  daily  pipe's  perfume  ! 
*•  Rode  for  a  ftoraach,  and  infpefled, 
*'  At  annual  bottlings,  corks  feledled  : 
*'  And  din'd  untax'd,  untroubled,  under 
**  The  pourtrait  of  our  pious  founder  ! 
*•  When  impofitions  were  fupply'd 
*'  To  light  my  pipe — cr  footh  my  pride  — 
*'  No  cares  were  then  for  forward  peas, 
'*  A  yearly-longing  wife  to  pleafe  : 
*'  My  thoughts  no  chrifl'ning  dinner  croft, 
**  No  children  cry'd  for  butter'd  toaft  ; 
**  And  every  night  I  went  to  bed, 
«'  Without  a  Modus  in  my  head  ! " 

Oh  !  trifling  head,  and  fickle  heart! 
Chagrin'd  at  whatfoe'er  thou  art ; 
A  dupe  to  follies  yet  untry'd. 
And  fick  of  pleafures,  fcarce  enjoy'd  ! 
Each  prize  poflefs'd,  thy  tranfport  ceafes. 
And  in  purfuit  alone  it  pleafes. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XVII. 
The   town   and   COUNTRY   MICE. 

ONCE  on  a  time,  fo  runs  the  fable, 
A  country  moufe,  right  hofpitable, 
Receiv'd  a  town  moufe  at  his  board, 
Juft  as  a  farmer  might  a  lord. 
A  frugal  moufe  upon  the  whole. 
Yet  lov'd  his  friend,  and  had  a  foul. 
Knew  what  was  haadfome,  and  woold  do't. 
On  juft  occafion,  coute  qui  coiite., 
He  brought  him  bacon,  nothing  lean. 
Pudding,  that  might  have  pleas'd  a  dean  j 
Cheefe,  fuch  as  men  in  SuiFolk  make. 
But  wllh'd  it  Stilton  for  his  fake  j 
Yet,  to  his  guefl  tho'  no  way  fparing, 
He  eat  himfelf  the  rind  and  paring. 
Our  courtier  fcarce  could  touch  a  bit. 
But  fhew'd  his  breeding  and  his  wit  j 
He  did  his  bell  to  feem  to  eat. 
And  crv'd,  "  I  vow  you're  mighty  neat. 
"  But  Lord,  my  friend,  this  favage  fcene  ! 
"  For  God's  fake,  come,  and  live  with  men  : 
**  Confider,  mice,  like  men,  muft  die, 
*'  Both  fmall  and  great,  both  you  and  I : 
*'  Then  fpend  your  life  in  joy  and  fport; 
*'  This  doftrine,  friend,  I  learnt  at  court.  " 

The  verieft  hermit  in  the  nation 
May  yield,  God  knows,  to  ftrong  temptation.    ." 
Away  they  come,  thro'  thick  and  thin. 
To  a  tall  houfe  near  Lincoln's-lnn  j 

'Twas 
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'Twas  on  the  night  of  a  debate, 
"When  all  their  lordihips  had  fat  late. 

Behold  the  place,  where  if  a  poet 
Shin'd  in  defcription,  he  might  fhew  it; 
Tell  how  the  moon-beam  trembling  falls. 
And  tips  with  filver  all  the  walls ; 
Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotefco  roofs,  and  ftucco  floors : 
But  let  it,  in  a  word,  be  faid. 
The  moon  was  up  and  men  a-bed. 
The  napkins  white,  the  carpet  red  : 
The  guefts  withdrawn  had  left  the  treat. 
And  down  the  mice  fate,  tite  a  tete. 

Our  courtier  walks  from  difh  to  difh, 
Taftes  for  his  friend  of  fowl  and  fifli ; 
Tells  all  their  names,  lays  down  the  law, 
*'  ^e  qa  eji  bon  !    Ah  gouter  (a  ! 
*'  That  jelly's  rich,  this  malmfey  healing, 
*'  Pray,  dip  your  whilkers  and  your  tail  in." 
Was  ever  fuch  a  happy  fwain  ? 
He  fluffs  and  fwills,  and  fluffs  again. 
*'  I'm  quite  afham'd— 'tis  mighty  rude 
**  To  eat  fo  much — but  all's  fo  good. 
"  I  have  a  thoufand  thanks  to  give — 
*•  My  lord  alone  knows  how  to  live.'* 
No  fooner  faid,  but  from  the  hall 
Rufh  chaplain,  butler,  dogs  and  all : 
*'  A  rat,  a  rat !  clap  to  the  door  " — 
The  cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor. 
O  for  the  heart  of  Homer's  mice. 
Or  gods  to  fave  them  in  a  trice  I— 

*'  An*t 
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«•  An't  pleafe  your  honour,"  quoth  the  peafant, 
«•  This  fame  deffert  is  not  fo  pleafant : 
*'  Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 
**  A  cruft  of  bread,  and  liberty  !  " 

Pope. 


CHAP.        XVIII. 
The    three    V/ARNINGS. 

THE  tree  of  deepeft  root  Is  found 
Leaft  willing  ftill  to  quit  the  ground  ; 
*Twas  therefore  faid  by  ancient  fages. 

That  love  of  life  increas'd  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  later  flages. 
When  pains  grow  fharp,  and  ficknefs  rages. 
The  greateft  love  of  life  appears. 

This  great  affeftion,  to  believe. 
Which  all  confefs,  but  few  perceive. 
If  old  affertions  can't  prevail. 
Be  pleas'd  to  hear  a  modern  tale. 

When  fports  went  round,  and  all  were  gay 
On  neighbour  Dobfon's  wedding-day. 
Death  call'd  afide  the  jocund  groom 
With  him  into  another  room  ; 
And  looking  grave,  "  You  mult,"  fays  he, 
"  Quit  your  fweet  bride,  and  come  with  me." 
*'  With  you,  and  quit  my  Sufan's  fide  ! 
**  With  you  !"  the  haplefs  hufband  cry'd  : 
*'  youj;»g  as  I  am  !  'tis  monft'rous  hard! 
*'  Befides,  in  truth,  I'm  not  prepar'd  : 
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**  My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go, 

**  This  is  my  weddiag-night,  you  know." 

What  more  he  urg'd  I  have  not  heard. 
His  reafons  could  not  well  be  ftronger ; 

So  death  the  poor  delinquent  fpar'd, 
And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 
Yet  calling  up  a  ferious  look. 
His  hour-glafs  trembled  while  he  fpoke, 
**  Neighbour,"  he  faid,  "  farewell :   No  more 
**  Shall  Death  difturb  your  mirthful  hour ; 
**  And  further  to  avoid  all  blame 
**  Of  cruelty  upon  my  name, 
**  To  give  you  time  for  preparation, 
**  And  fit  you  for  youi  future  ftation, 
**  Three  feveral  warnings  you  iTiall  have, 
**  Before  you're  fummon'd  to  the  grave  : 
«'  Willing  for  once  I'll  quit  my  prey, 

**  And  grant  a  kind  reprieve  ; 
**  In  hopes  you'll  have  no  more  to  Hiy, 
**  But  when  I  call  again  this  way, 
"  Well  pleas'd  the  world  will  leave." 

To  thefe  conditions  both  confented. 
And  parted  perfeftly  contented. 

What  next  the  hero  of  our  tale  befell. 
How  long  he  liv'd,  how  wife,  how  well, 
How  roundly  he  purfu'd  his  courfe, 
And  fmok'd  his  pipe,  and  ftrok'd  his  horfe, 

The  willing  mufe  fliall  tell  : 
He  chafter'd  then,  he  bought,  he  fold. 
Nor  once  perceiv'd  his  growing  old. 

Nor  thought  of  Death  as  near  ; 

His 
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His  friends  not  falfe,  his  wife  no  fhrew. 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  few. 

He  pafs'd  his  hours  in  peace  ; 
But  while  he  view'd  his  wealth  increafe. 
While  thus  along  Life's  dully  road 
The  beaten  track  content  he  trod. 
Old  Time,  whofe  hafte  no  mortal  fpares, 
Uncall'd,  unheeded,  unawares. 

Brought  on  his  eightieth  year. 

And  now  one  night  in  raufing  mood. 
As  all  alone  he  fate, 
Th'  unwelcome  meiTenger  of  Fate 
Once  more  before  him  Hood. 

Half  kiird  with  anger  and  furprife, 
**  So  foon  return'd  1"  old  Dobfon  cries. 

*'  So  foon,  d'ye  call  it  1"  Death  replies : 
**  Surely,  my  friend,  you're  but  in  jeft, 

**  Since  I  was  here  before, 
*'  'Tis  fix-and-thirty  years  at  leaft, 
**  And  you  are  now  fourfcore.'* 

**  So  much  the  worfe,"  the  Clown  rejoin'd ; 
"  To  fpare  the  aged  would  be  kind  : 
•'  Befides,  you  promis'd  me  Three  Warnings, 
**  Which  I  have  look'd  for  nights  and  mornings ; 
**  But  for  that  lofs  of  time  and  eafe, 
*'  I  can  recover  damages." 

**  I  know,"  cries  Death,  *'  that  at  the  beft, 
*'  1  feldom  am  a  welcome  gueil ; 
**  But  don't  be  captious,  friend,  at  leaft ; 
**  I  little  thought  you'd  Hill  be  able 

D  <«To 
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"  To  ftump  about  your  farm  and  ftable  ; 
"  Your  years  have  run  to  a  great  length, 
*'  I  wifh  you  joy  tho'  of  your  ilrength." 

"  Hold,"  fays  the  Farmer,  '«  not  fo  fall, 
*'  I  have  been  lame  thefe  four  years  paft." 

*'  And  no  great  wonder,"  Death  replies, 
**  However,  you  Illll  keep  your  eyes ; 
**  And  fure  to  fee  one's  loves  and  friends, 
*'  For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amends." 
*'  Perhaps,"  fays  Dobfon,  "  fo  it  might, 
*'  But  latterly  I've  loll  my  fight." 

*'  This  is  a  fhocking  ftory,  faith, 
*♦  Yet  there's  fomc  comfort  ftill,"  fays  Death  ; 
*'  Each  ftrives  your  fadnefs  to  amufe  ; 
*'  I  warrant  your  hear  all  the  news." 

*'  There's  none,"  ciies  he,  '*  and  if  there  were, 
*'  I'm  grown  fo  deaf  I  could  not  hear." 

*'  Nay  then,  the  fpedlre  ftern  rejoin'd, 
*'  Thefe  are  unjuftifiable  yearnings ; 
**  If  you  are  lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind, 

*'  Ycu've  had  your  three  fufficient  Warnings, 
*'  So  come  along,  no  more  we'll  part :" 
He  faid,  and  touch'd  him  with  his  dart ; 
And  now  old  Dobfon  turning  pale. 
Yields  to  his  fate— — fo  ends  my  tale. 

Mrs.  Thrale. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XIX. 
EDWIN     AND     ANGELINA. 

TURN,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale. 
And  guide  my  lonely  way, 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale. 
With  hofpitable  ray. 

For  here  forlorn  and  loft  I  tread. 

With  fainting  fteps  and  flow  ; 
Where  wilds,  immeafurably  fpread, 

Seem  lengthening  as  I  go. 

Forbear,  my  fon,  the  hermit  cries, 

To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom  ; 
For  yonder  phantom  only  flies 

To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

Here  to  the  houfelefs  child  of  want. 

My  door  is  open  ftill ; 
And  tho'  my  portion  is  but  fcant, 

I  give  it  with  good  will. 

Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  ftiare 

Whate'er  my  cell  beftows  ; 
My  rufliy  couch,  and  frugal  fare, 

My  blefling  and  repofe. 

No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free. 
To  flaughter  I  condemn  : 

D  2  Taught 
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Taught  by  that  power  that  pities  me, 
I  learn  to  pity  them. 

But  from  the  mountain's  grafly  fide, 

A  guiltlefs  feaft  I  bring  ; 
A  fcrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  fupply'd. 

And  water  from  the  fpring. 

Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego ; 

For  earth-born  cares  are  wrong  : 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

Nor  wants  that  little  long. 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  heav'n  defcends. 

His  gentle  accents  fell : 
The  modeft  ilranger  lowly  bends. 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  In  a  wildernefs  obfcure 

The  lonely  manfion  lay  : 
A  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor. 

And  ftranger  led  aftray. 

No  flores  beneath  Its  humble  thatch 

Requxr'd  a  matter's  care ; 
The  wicket  opening  with  a  latch, 

Receiv'd  the  harmlefs  pair. 

And  now  when  bufy  crowds  retire 

To  revels  or  to  reft. 
The  hermit  trimm'd  his  little  fire. 

And  cheer'd  his  penfive  guell : 

And 
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And  fpread  his  vegetable  ftore. 

And  gaily  preft,  and  fmil'd  ; 
And  fkill'd  in  legendary  lore. 

The  lingering  hours  beguii'd. 

Around  in  fympathetic  mirth 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries ; 
The  cricket  chirrups  on  the  hearth  ; 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 

To  footh  the  llranger's  woe  ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart, 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rifing  cares  the  hermit  Tpy'd, 

With  anfwering  cares  oppreft  : 
And  whence,  unhappy  youth,  he  cry'd. 

The  forrows  of  thy  breaft  ? 

From  better  habitation  fpurn'd, 

Reluftant  doft  thou  rove  ; 
Or  grieve  for  friendfhip  unreturn'd. 

Or  unregarded  love  ? 

Alas !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings. 

Are  trifling  and  decay  ; 
And  thofe  who  prize  the  paltry  things. 

More  trifling  ftill  than  they. 

And  what  is  friendftiip  but  a  name, 
A  charm  that  lulls  to  fleep  ; 

D  -  A  fhade 
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A  ihade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame. 
But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

And  love  is  ftill  an  emptier  found. 

The  modern  fair  one's  jeft  : 
On  earth  unfeen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  neft. 

For  Ihame,  fond  youth ;  thy  forrows  hufii. 

And  fpurn  the  fex,  he  faid  : 
But  while  he  fpoke,  a  rifing  blufh 

His  love-lorn  guell  betrayM. 

Surpris'd  !  he  fees  new  beauties  rife. 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view  ; 
Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  Ikies, 

As  bright,  as  tranlient  too. 

The  bafhful  look,  the  rifing  breaft. 

Alternate  fpread  alarms : 
The  lovely  ftranger  (lands  confeft 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

And,  ah!  forgive  a  ftranger  rude, 

A  wretch  forlorn,  fhe  cry'd  ; 
Whofe  feet  unhallow'd  thus  intrude 

Where  heaven  and  you  refide. 

But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  fhare. 

Whom  love  has  taught  to  ftray  ; 
Who  feeks  for  reft,  but  finds  defpair 

Companion  of  her  way. 
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My  father  liv'd  befide  the  Tyne, 

A  wealthy  lord  was  he  ; 
And  all  his  wealth  was  mark'd  for  mine. 

He  had  but  only  me. 

To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 

Unnumber'd  fuitors  came  : 
Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms. 

And  felt  or  feign'd  a  flame. 

Eac"h  hoar  the  mercenary  crowd. 

With  richefl  prefents  llrove  :   ■ 
Among  the  reft  young  Edwin  bow'd. 

But  never  talk'd  of  love. 

In  humble  fimpleft  habit  clad. 

No  wealth  nor  power  had  he  j 
Wifdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had, 

But  thefewere  all  to  me. 

The  bloflbm  opening  to  the  day. 

The  dews  of  heaven  refin'd. 
Could  nought  of  purity  difplay. 

To  emulate  his  mind. 

The  dew,  the  bloflbm  on  the  tree. 

With  charms  inconftant  fhine  ; 
Their  charms  were  his,  but  woe  is  me. 

Their  conftancy  was  mine. 

For  ftill  I  try'd  each  fickle  art," 
Importunate  and  vain  ; 
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And  while  his  paflion  touch'd  my  heart, 
I  triumph'd  in  his  pain. 

Till  quite  dejefled  with  my  fcorn, 

He  left  me  to  my  pride ; 
And  fought  a  folitude  forlorn. 

In  fecret  where  he  died. 

But  mine  the  forrow,  mine  the  fault. 

And  well  my  life  fhall  pay  j 
I'll  feek  the  folitude  he  fought. 

And  firetch  me  where  he  lay. 

And  there  forlorn,  defpairing,  hid, 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die ; 
*Twas  fo  for  me  that  Edwin  did, 

And  fo  for  him  will  I. 

Forbid  it  heaven,  the  hermit  cry'd. 

And  clafp'd  her  to  his  breaft  : 
The  wondering  fair  one  turn'd  to  chide, 

'Twas  Edwin's  felf  thatpreft. 

Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear. 

My  charmer,  turn  to  fee, 
Thy  own,  thy  long-loft  Edwin  here, 

Reftor'd  to  Icve  and  thee. 

Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

And  ev'ry  care  refign  : 
And  fhall  we  never,  never  part. 

My  life — my  all  that's  mine  ? 

No, 
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-No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part, 

We'll  live  and  love  fo  true  ; 
The  figh  that  rends  thy  conftant  heart, 

Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too. 

Goldsmith. 


CHAP.        XX. 
The       blackbirds. 

THE  fun  had  chas'd  the  mountain  fnow, 
And  kindly  loos'd  the  frozen  foil. 
The  melting  ftreams  began  to  flow. 
And  ploughmen  urg'd  their  annual  toil. 

*Twas  then,  amid  the  vocal  throng 

Whom  nature  wakes  to  mirth  and  love, 
A  blackbird  rais'd  his  am'rous  fong, 

And  thus  it  echo'd  through  the  grove. 

«*  O  faireft  of  the  feather'd  train  ! 

For  whom  I  fing,  for  whom  I  burn, 
Attend  with  pity  to  my  ftrain. 

And  grant  my  love  a  kind  return. 

For  fee  the  wintry  ftorms  are  flown. 

And  gentle  Zephyrs  fan  the  air  j 
Let  us  the  genial  influence  own, 

Let  us  the  vernal  pallime  fliare. 

The  raven  plumes  his  jetty  wing 
To  pleafe  his  croaking  paramour  ; 

D  5  The 
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The  larks  refponfive  ditties  fing, 
And  tell  their  paflion  as  they  foar. 

But  truft  me,  love,  the  raven's  wing 

Is  not  to  be  compar'd  v/ith  mine  ; 
Nor  can  the  lark  Co  fweetly  fing 

As  I,  who  ftrength  with  fweetnefs  join. 

O  !  let  me  all  thy  fteps  attend  ! 

I'll  point  new  treafures  to  thy  fight ; 
Whether  the  grove  thy  wifh  befriend. 

Or  hedge-rows  green,  or  meadows  bright. 

I'll  npw  my  love  the  cleareft  rill 

Whofe  ftreams  am.ong  the  pebbles  ftray, 
Thefe  will  we  fip,  and  fip  our  fill. 

Or  on  the  flow'ry  margin  play. 

I'll  lead  her  to  the  thickell  brake. 

Impervious  to  the  fi:hool-boy's  eye  ; 
For  her  the  plaifter'd  neft  I'll  make, 

And  on  her  downy  pinions  lie. 

When  prompted  by  a  mother's  care^ 

Her  warmth  fhall  form  th'  imprifon'd  young  i 

The  pleafing  talk  I'll  gladly  fliare. 
Or  cheer  her  labours  with  my  fong. 

To  bring  her  food  I'll  range  the  fields. 

And  cull  the  beft  of  every  kind  ; 
Whatever  nature's  bounty  yields. 

And  love's  affidaous  care  can  find. 


And 
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And  when  my  lovely  mate  would  ftray 

To  tafte  the  fummer  fweets  at  large> 
I'll  wait  at  home  the  live-long  day, 

And  tend  with  care  our  little  charge. 

Then  prove  with  me  the  fweets  of  love. 

With  me  divide  the  cares  of  life  ; 
No  bufh  (hall  boaft  in  all  the  grove 

So  fond  a  mate,  fo  bleft  a  wife." 

He  ceas'd  his  fong.     The  melting  dame 

With  foft  indulgence  heard  the  ftrain  ; 
She  felt,  fhe  own'd  a  mutual  flame. 

And  hailed  to  relieve  his  pain* 

He  led  her  to  the  nuptial  bov/er. 

And  neftled  clofely  to  her  fide  ; 
The  fondeft  bridegroom  of  that  hour,. 

And  flie,  the  moft  delighted  bride. 

Next  morn  he  wak'd  her  with  a  fong, 

"  Behold,"  he  faid,  •'  the  new-born  day  I 

The  lark  his  matin  peal  has  rung, 
Arife,  my  love,  and  come  away." 

Together  through  the  fields  they  ftray 'd. 

And  to  the  murm'ring  riv'let's  fide  ; 
Renew'd  their  vows,  and  hopp'd  and  play'd. 

With  honeft  joy  and  decent  pride. 


When  oh  !  with  grief  the  Mufe  relates 
The  mousnful  fequel  of  my  tale  ;. 
D6 
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Sent  by  an  order  from  the  fates, 
A  gunner  met  them  in  the  vale. 

Alarm'd  the  lover  cry'd,  "  My  dear, 

Hafte,  hafte  away,  from  danger  fly  ; 
Here,  gunner,  point  thy  thunder  here  ; 

O  fpare  my  love,  and  let  me  die." 

At  him  the  gunner  took  his  aim  ; 

His  aim,  alas !  was  all  too  true  : 
O  !  had  he  chofe  fome  other  game ! 

Or  fliot  —  as  he  was  wont  to  do  ! 

Divided  pair !  forgive  the  wrong. 

While  I  with  tears  your  fate  rehearfe ; 

I'il  join  the  widow's  plaintive  fong. 

And  fave  the  lover  in  my  verfe. 

Jaco. 

CHAP.        XXL 

The  N        U        N. 

WITH  each  perfeftion  dawning  on  her  mind. 
All  beauty's  treafure  opening  on  her  cheek. 
Each  flatt'ring  hope  fubdu'd,  each  wifh  refign'd. 
Does  gay  Ophelia  this  lone  manfion  feek. 

Say,  gentle  maid,  what  prompts  thee  to  forfake 
The  paths,  thy  birth  and  fortune  ftrew  with  flowers  ? 
Through  nature's  kind  endearing  ties  to  break. 
And  walte  in  cloiller'd  walls  thy  penfive  hours  ? 


Let  fober  thought  reftrain  thine  erring  zeal. 
That  guides  thy  footfteps  to  the  veflal  gate. 


Left 
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Left  thy  foft  heart  (this  friendlhip  bids  reveal) 
Like  mine  unbleft  fhould  mourA  like  mine  too  late. 

Does  fome  angelic  lonely-whifp'ring  voice. 
Some  facred  impulfe,  or  fome  dream  divine. 
Approve  the  didates  of  thy  early  choice  ?  — 
Approach  with  confidence  the  awful  flirine. 

There  kneeling  at  yon  altar's  marble  bafe 
(While  ftreams  of  rapture  from  thine  eye-lid  fteal. 
And  fmiling  heaven  illumes  thy  foul  with  grace) 
Pronounce  the  vow,  thou  never  can'ft  repeal. 

Yet  if  mifled  by  falfe-entitled  friends. 
Who  fay,  "  That  peace  with  all  her  comely  train, 
**  From  ftarry  regions  to  this  clime  defcends, 
*'  Smooths  every  frown,  and  foftens  every  pain  : 

««  That  vellals  tread  contentment's  flowery  lawn, 
*«  Approv'd  of  innocence,  by  health  careft  : 
**  That  rob'd  in  colours  bright,  by  fancy  drawn, 
**  Celeftial  hope  fits  fmiling  at  their  breaft :  " 

Sufpeft  their  fyren  fong  and  artful  ftyle. 

Their  pleafing  founds  fome  treach'rous  thought  conceal  ? 

Full  oft  does  pride  with  fainted  voice  beguile, 

And  fordid  int'reft  wear  the  maflc  of  zeal. 

A  tyrant-abbefs  here  perchance  may  reign, 
Who,  fond  of  power,  afFeds  th'  imperial  nod, 
Looks  down  difdainful  on  her  female  train. 
And  rules  the  cloilter  with  an  iron  rod. 

Reflection 
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Refleftion  fickens  at  the  life-long  tie, 
Back-glancing  memory  aSs  her  bufy  part,. 
Its  charms  the  world  unfolds  to  fancy's  eye, 
And  fheds  allurement  on  the  wiftiful  heart. 

Lo  !  Difcord  enters  at  the  facred  porch. 
Rage  in  her  frown,  and  terror  on  her  creft  : 
Even  at  the  hallow'd  lamp  {he  lights  her  torch. 
And  holds  it  flaming  to  each  virgin  bread. 

But  lince  the  legends  of  monaftic  blils 
By  fraud  are  fabled,  and  by  youth  believ'd, 
Unbought  experience  learn  from  my  diftrefs. 
Oh  !  mark  my  lot,  and  be  no  more  deceiv'd. 

Three  luftres  fcarce  with  hafVy  wing  were  fled. 
When  I  was  torn  from  every  weeping  friend,^ 
A  thoughtlefs  viftim  to  the  temple  led. 
And  (blufti  ye  parents)  by  a  father's  hand- 
Yet  then,  what  folemn  fcenes  deceiv'd  my  choice  ! 
The  pealing  organ's  animating  found. 
The  choral  virgin's  captivating  voice. 
The  blazing  altar,  and  the  priefts  around  i. 

The  train  of  youths  array'd  in  pureft  white,. 
Who  fcatter'd  myrtles  as  I  pafs'd  along ; 
The  thoufand  lamps  that  pour'd  a  flood  of  light. 
The  kifs  of  peace  from  all  die  veftal  throng  : 

The  golden  cenfors  tofs'd  with  graceful  hand, 
Whofe  fragrant  breath  Arabian  odour  Ihed  ;  , 

Of 
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Of  meek-ey'd  novices  the  circling  band. 

With  blooming  chaplets  wove  around  their  head. 

My  willing  foul  was  caught  in  rapture's  flame. 
While  facred  ardour  ^lovv'd  in  every  vein  : 
Methought  applauding  angels  fung  my  name. 
And  heaven's  unfullied  glories  gilt  the  fane. 

This  temporary  transport  foon  expir'd. 
My  drooping  heart  confefs'd  a  dreadful  void  t 
E'er  fin ce,  alas!  abandon'd,  uninfpir'd, 
I  tread  this  dome  to  mifery  allied. 

No  wakening  joy  informs  my  fullen  breaft. 
Thro'  opening  fldes  no  radiant  feraph  fmiles. 
No  faint  defcends  to  footh  my  foul  to  reft. 
No  dream  of  blifs  the  dreary  night  beguiles. 

Here  haggard  difcontent  ftill  haunts  my  view  ; 
The  fombre  genius  reigns  in  every  place. 
Arrays  each  virtue  in  the  darkeft  hue; 
Chills  every  prayer,  and  cancels  every  grace. 

I  meet  her  ever  in  the  cheerlefs  cell. 

The  gloomy  grotto  and  unfocial  wood  : 

1  hear  her  ever  in  the  midnight  bell. 

The  hollow  gale,  and  hoarfe  refounding  flood. 

This  caus'd  a  mother's  tender  tears  to  flow, 
(The  fad  remembrance  time  ihall  ne'er  erafe) 
When  having  feal'd  the  irrevocable  vow, 
\  haften'd  to  receive  her  laft  embrace. 

Fall 
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Full  well  fhe  then  prefag'd  my  wretched  fate. 
The  unhappy  moments  of  each  future  day  : 
When  lock'd  within  this  terror- fhedding  grate. 
My  joy-deferted  foul  would  pine  away. 

Yet  ne'er  did  her  maternal  voice  unfold 
This  cloifter'd  fcene  in  all  its  horror  drefl:. 
Nor  did  ihe  then  my  trembling  fteps  withhold 
When  here  I  enter'd  a  reluftant  guelt. 

Ah  !  could  fhe  view  her  only  child  betray'd. 
And  let  fubmiffion  o'er  her  love  prevail  ? 
The  unfeeling  prieft  why  did  fhe  not  upbraid  ? 
Forbid  the  vow,  and  rend  the  hov'ring  veil  ? 

Alas !  fhe  might  not — her  relentlefs  lord 
Had  feal'd  her  lips,  and  chid  her  flreaming  tear  ; 
So  anguifh  in  her  breaft  conceal'd  its  hoard, 
And  all  the  mother  funk  in  dumb  defpair. 

[But  thou  who  own'fl  a  father's  facred  name. 
What  aft  impell'd  thee  to  this  ruthlefs  deed  ? 
What  crime  had  forfeited  my  filial  claim  ? 
And  given  (oh  blafUng  thought !)  thy  heart  to  bleed  ? 

If  then  thine  injur'd  child  deferve  thy  care. 
Oh  hafte  and  bear  her  from  this  lonefome  gloom  ! 
In  vain — no  words  can  footh  his  iigid  ear : 
And  Gallia's  laws  have  riveted  my  doom. 


Ye  cloifter'd  fair — ye  cenfure-breathing  faints, 
Supprefs  your  taunts,  and  learn  at  length  to  fpare. 


Tho' 
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Tho'  mid  thefe  holy  walls  I  vent  my  plaints, 
And  give  to  forrow  what  is  due  to  pray'r. 

I  fled  not  to  this  manfion's  deep  recefs. 
To  veil  the  blufhes  of  a  guilty  fhame. 
The  tenor  of  an  ill-fpent  life  redrefs, 
And  fnatch  from  infamy  a  finking  name. 

Yet  let  me  to  my  fate  fubmiffive  bow ; 
From  fatal  fymptoms  if  I  right  conceive. 
This  ftream,  Ophelia,  has  not  long  to  flow. 
This  voice  to  murmur,  and  this  bread  to  heave. 

Ah  !  when  extended  on  the  untimely  bier 
To  yonder  vault  this  form  fhall  be  convey'd, 
Thou'lt  not  refufe  to  flied  one  grateful  tear. 
And  breathe  the  requiem  to  my  fleeting  ftiade. 

Witk  pious  foot-ftep  join  the  fable  train. 

As  thro'  the  lengthening  ifle  they  take  their  way  : 

A  glimmering  taper  let  thy  hand  fuftain. 

Thy  foothing  voice  attune  the  funeral  lay  : 

Behold  the  minifter  who  lately  gave 
The  facred  veil,  in  garb  of  mournful  hue, 
(More  friendly  office)  bending  o'er  my  grave. 
And  fprinkling  my  remains  with  hallow'd  dew  : 

As  o'er  the  corfe  he  ftrews  the  rattling  duft. 
The  fterneft  heart  will  raife  compaffion's  figh  : 
Even  then  no  longer  to  his  child  unjuft. 
The  tears  may  trickle  from  nfather'%  eye. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.      xxir. 

RODOLPHO    AND    MATILDA. 

WHEN  o'er  the  Alpine  heights  chill  Winter  fpreads 
His  hoary  mantle  ;  when  the  thick'ning  air 
Defcends  in  feather'd  flakes  ;  each  profpe£l  now 
How  wild,  how  fhapelefs !    Streams  which  us'd  to  flow 
With  hafty  currents,  lazy  creep,  beneath 
Th'  incumbent  fnow.     The  tall  fir's  loaded  branch 
Waves  like  the  oftrich  plume  ;  the  fleecy  ftio-.v'r, 
Whirl'd  in  its  falling,  forms  unreal  hills. 
And  faithlefs  levels.     Cautious  be  his  Heps 
Who  thro'  thefe  regions  journeys  while  they  wear 
Their  cold  and  dreary  afpecl,  left  from  above 
The  fnowy  piles  o'erwhelm  him  ;  frequent  now 
From  parts  remote  their  fuUen  found  is  heard. 
Striking  the  ftartied  ear  :   by  eddying  winds 
Or  agitating  founds,  the  loofen'd  fnow 
Firft  mov'd,  augmenting  Aides,  then  nodding  o'er 
The  headlong  fte^p,  plunges  in  air,  and  rolls 
With  one  vaft  length  of  ruin  to  the  vale. 
Aghaft  beneath  it  the  pale  traveller  fees 

The  falling  promontory fees and  dies  !         ■ 

'Midft  its  fad  victims  from  the  houfe  of  death 
Let  me  recall  one  true,   one  wretched  pair 
It  funk  untimely  to  the  tomb.     The  tale 
I've  heard  from  fliepherds,  as  they  pointed  out 
The  fpot  their  ftory  noted,  and  have  dropt 
For  haplefs  love  a  fympathifing  tear. 

In 
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In  a  lone  vale  walh'd  by  th'  impetuous  Arve, 
Beneath  the  fhade  its  talleft  mountain  threw, 
Matilda  dwelt,  the  fole  remaining  hope 
Of  old  Alberto,  v.  hofe  paternal  farm 
Cover'd  with  flocks  and  herds  fpread  wide  around. 
Her's  was  each  bluihing  charm  which  youth  may  boaft 
When  nature  grows  profufe;  her's  too  each  povv'r. 
Attended  with  each  ftudious  wifn  to  pleafe. 
Fair  as  the  bloom  of  May,  and  mildly  fweet 
As  the  foft  gales  that  «ith  their  vernal  wings 

Fan  the  firil  op'ning  flow'rs. Each  neighbouring  fwaia 

Had  figh'd  and  languifli'd,  on  the  tender  bark 

Infcrib'd  the  fair-one's  name,  or  to  her  ear 

Whifper'd  his  love, — in  vain  ! — None,  none  were  heard 

Save  young  Rodolpho,  whofe  prevailing  form 

Had  won  her  to  his  favour :  on  his  brow 

Sat  native  comlinefs,  and  manly  fire 

O'er  all  difi'us'd  its  luflre.     Yet  with  her 

His  gea'rous  mind  raoft  fway'd,  where  ihone  each  thouglit 

That  delicacy  knows,  far  more  refined 

Than  fuits  the  happy  ! Much  he  had  convers'd 

With  rev'rend  age,  and  learn'd  from  thence  to  prize 
A  rural  life,  learn'd  to  prefer  the  peace 
Of  his  own  woods,  to  the  difcordant  din 

Of  populous  cities. What  but  fate  could  bat 

Their  wiibes  ? What  indeed  ! The  morn  was  fix*d 

To  Tea!  their  plighted  faith,  the  bridegroom  rofe 

With  all  a  bridegroom's  tranfpcrt,  call'd  his  friends 

Tcjoin  the  jocund  train,  and  haflen  forth 

To  greet  th'  expecting  maid  ;  ftill  as  he  went 

Anticipating  Fancy's  magic  hand. 

The  thoufaad  raptures  drew  which  youthful  breafts 

Fee* 
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Feel  at  approaching  blifs.— — Alas !  how  quick 
Treads  woe  in  pleafure's  footfteps !— — Now  purfue 
The  fated  youth,  tho'  words  are  fure  too  weak 
To  fpeak  his  horror,  when  nor  well-known  farm. 
Nor  wonted  flocks  he  faw,  but  in  their  place 
A  pond'rous  mound  of  fnow.— —  At  early  dawn 
From  the  near  Alp  the  cumb'rous  ruin  fell, 

And  crulh'd  Alberto's  roof. To  lend  their  aid 

Th'  aflembled  villagers  were  met,  and  now 
From  out  the  mafs  had  brought  once  more  to  light 

Th'  ill-ftarr'd  Matilda;  lovely  Hill ! for  ftill 

A  blulh  was  on  her  cheek,  and  her  clos'd  eye 
Shew'd  but  as  fleep.     Around  her  head  Ihe  wore 
Her  bridal  ornaments,  deck'd  as  Ihe  was 

To  wait  the  nuptial  hour. Ah  !  deck'd  in  vain. 

The  grave  thy  marriage-bed  ! On  the  fad  fcene 

Rodolpho  gazes,  ftands  awhile  aghaft. 

The  femblance  of  defpair  ;  his  fwelling  breaft. 

Torn  by  conflidting  pafhoos,  from  his  tongue 

Utt'rance  withholds.     He  rolls  his  haggard  eye« 

On  all  around,  as  he  would  afkif  e'er 

Griefs  fuch  as  his  were  known  ;  then  o'er  the  dead 

A  moment  paufing,  on  her  lips  imprints 

A  thoufand  frantic  kiffes,  her  cold  hand 

With  ardour  feizes,  and  in  broken  founds 

Calls  on  Matilda's  name. — With  thatlaft  word 

The  ftruggling  foul  a  paffage  finds,  and  down 

He  finks  in  death,  pale  as  the  ambient  fnow. 

Keate. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XXIII. 

L       A       V       I       N       I       A. 

^T^HE  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends  ; 
JL     And  fortune  fmil'd,  deceitful,  on  her  birth. 
For,  in  her  helplefs  years  depriv'd  of  all. 
Of  every  ftay,  fave  Innocence  and  Heaven, 
She,  with  her  widow'd  mother,  feeble,  old. 
And  poor,  liv'd  in  a  cottage,  far  retir'd 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale  ; 
By  folitude  and  deep  furrounding  fhades. 
But  more  by  baftiful  modefty  conceal'd. 
Together  thus  they  Ihunn'd  the  cruel  fcorn 
Which  virtue,  funk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  giddy  paffion  and  low-minded  pride  : 
Almoft  on  Nature's  common  bounty  fed  ; 
Like  the  gay  birds  that  fung  them  to  repofe. 
Content,  and  carelefs  of  to-morrow's  fare. 
Her  form  was  frefher  than  the  morning  rofe. 
When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves ;  unftain'd,  and  pure, 
As  is  the  lily,  or  the  mountain  fnow. 
The  modeft  virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes. 
Still  on  the  ground  dejefted,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers : 
Or  when  the  mournful  tale  her  mother  told. 
Of  what  her  faithlefs  fortune  promis'd  once, 
Thrill'd  in  her  thought,  they,  like  the  dewy  ftar 
Of  evening,  fhone  in  tears.     A  native  grace 
Sat  fair-proportion'd  on  her  polifh'd  limbs, 
Veil'd  in  a  fimple  robe,  their  beft  attire. 

Beyond  the  pomp  of  drefs  j  for  lovelinefs 

Needs 
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Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 
But  is  when  unadorn'd  adorn'd  the  moft. 
Thoughtlefs  of  beauty,  flie  was  beauty's  felf, 
Reclufe  amid  the  clore-embowering  woods. 
As  in  the  hollow  breaft  of  Appenine, 
Beneath  the  fhelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rifes,  far  from  human  eye. 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild; 
So  flourifh'd  blooming,  and  unfeen  by  all. 
The  fweet  Lavinia ;  till,  at  length,  compell'd 
By  ftrong  Neceffity's  fupreme  command, 
With  fmiling  patience  in  her  looks,  fhe  went 
To  glean  Palemon's  fields.     The  pride  of  fwains 
Palemon  was,  the  generous,  and  the  rich  ; 
Who  led  t"he  rural  life  in  all  its  joy 
And  elegance,  fuch  as  Arcadian  fong 
Tranfmits  from  ancient  uncorrupted  times ; 
When  tyrant  cuftom  had  not  ihackled  man. 
But  free  to  follow  Nature  was  the  mode. 
He  then,  his  fancy  with  autumnal  fcenes 
Amufing,  chanc'd  befide  his  reaper-train 
To  vyalk,  when  poor  Lavinia  drew  his  eye  ; 
Unconfcious  of  her  power,  and  turning  quick 
With  unafteded  blulhes  from  his  gaze  : 
He  faw  her  charming,  but  he  faw  not  half 
The  charms  her  downcaft  modefty  conceal'd. 
That  very  moment  love  and  chafle  defire 
Sprung  in  his  bofom,  to  hirafelf  unknown  ; 
For  ftill  the  world  prevail'd,  and  its  dread  laugh, 
Which  fcarce  the  firm  philofopher  cm  fcorn, 
Should  his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  the  field  : 
And  thus  in  fecret  to  his  foul  he  figh'd, 

"  What 
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•'  What  pity  !   that  fo  delicate  a  form. 
By  beauty  kindled,  where  enlivening  fenfe 
And  more  than  vulgar  goodnefs  feem  to  dwell. 
Should  be  devoted  to  the  rude  embrace 
Of  fome  indecent  clown  !     She  looks,  methinks. 
Of  old  Acafto's  line  ;  and  to  my  mind 
Recalls  that  patron  of  my  happy  life. 
From  whom  my  liberal  fortune  took  its  rife  ; 
Now  to  the  duft  gone  down  ;  his  houfes,  lands, 
And  once  fair-fpreading  family,  diffolv'd. 
'Tis  faid  that  in  fome  lone  obfcure  retreat, 
Urg'd  by  remembrance  fad,  and  decent  pride. 
Far  from  thofe  fcenes  which  knew  their  better  days. 
His  aged  widow  and  his  daughter  live. 
Whom  yet  my  fruitlefs  fearch  could  never  find. 
Romantic  wifli !  would  this  the  daughter  were !  " 
When,  ftrift  inquiring,  from  herfelf  he  found 
She  was  the  fame,  the  daughter  of  his  friend. 
Of  bountiful  Acafto  ;  who  can  fpeak 
The  mingled  paflions  that  furpris'd  his  heart. 
And  thro'  his  nerves  in  ihivering  tranfport  ran  ? 
Then  blaz'd  his  fmother'd  flame,  avow'd,  and  bold  ; 
And  as  he  view'd  her,  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er. 
Love,  gratitude,  and  pity  wept  at  once. 

Confus'd,  and  frighten'd  at  his  fudden  tears,    ' 

Her  rifing  beauties  flufli'vl  a  higher  bloom. 

As  thus  Palemon,  pafEonate  and  juft, 

Pour'd  out  the  pious  rapture  of  his  foul. 

"  And  art  thou  then  Acafto's  dear  remains  ? 

She,  whom  my  relllefs  gratitude  has  fought. 

So  long  in  vain  ?     O  heavens !  the  very  fame. 

The  foftened  image  of  my  noble  friend. 

Alive 
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Alive  his  every  look,  his  every  feature. 

More  elegantly  touch'd.     Sweeter  than  Spring  ! 

Thou  fole  furviving  bloflbm  from  the  root 

That  nourifh'd  up  my  fortune  !     Say,  ah  where. 

In  what  fequefter'd  defart,  haft  thou  drawn 

The  kindeft  afpeft  of  delighted  Heaven  ? 

Into  fuch  beauty  fpread,  and  blown  fo  fair  ; 

Tho'  poverty's  cold  wind,  and  crufhing  rain, 

Beat  keen,  and  heavy,  on  thy  tender  years  ? 

O  let  me  now.  Into  a  richer  foil, 

Tranfplant  thee  fafe  !  where  vernal  funs,  and  ftiowers, 

DiiFufe  their  warmeft,  largeft  influence ; 

And  of  my  garden  be  the  pride,  and  joy  ! 

Ill  it  befits  thee,  oh  it  ill  befits 

Acafto's  daughter,  his  whofe  open  ftores, 

Tho'  vaft,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart. 

The  father  of  a  country,  thus  to  pick 

The  very  refufe  of  thofe  harveft- fields. 

Which  from  his  bounteous  friendfhip  I  enjoy. 

Then  throw  that  (hameful  pittance  from  thy  hand. 

But  ill  apply'd  to  fuch  a  rugged  tafk ; 

The  fields,  the  mafter,  all,  my  fair,  are  thine ; 

If  to  the  various  bleflings  which  thy  houfe 

Has  on  me  lavifh'd,  thou  wilt  add  that  blifs. 

That  deareft  blifs,  the  power  of  bleffing  thee  !  '* 

Here  ceas'd  the  youth  :  yet  Hill  his  fpeaking  eye 
Exprefs'd  the  facred  triumph  of  his  foul. 
With  confcious  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love, 
Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  rals'd. 
Nor  waited  he  reply.     Won  by  the  charm 
Of  goodnefs  irrefiftible,  and  all 
In  fweet  diforder  loft,  Ihe  blulh'd  confent. 

The 
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The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought. 

While,  pierc'd  with  anxious  thought,  fhe  pin'd  away 

The  lonely  moments  for  Lavinia's  fate  ; 

Amaz'd,  and  fcarce  believing  what  ftie  heard, 

Joy  feiz'd  her  wither'd  veins,  and  one  bright  gleam 

Of  fetting  life  flione  on  her  evening-hours : 

Not  lefs  enraptur'd  than  the  happy  pair; 

Who  flourifti'd  long  in  tender  blifs,  and  rear'd 

A  numerous  offspring,  lovely  like  themfelves. 

And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  round. 

Thomson. 

CHAP.        XXIV. 
The  winter  TRAVELLER  lost  in  the  SNOW. 

NOW,  while  the  fnows  arife,  and  foul,  and  fierce, 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air; 
In  his  own  loofe-revolving  fields,  the  fwain 
Dlfailer'd  Hands  ;  fees  other  hills  afcend. 
Of  unknown  joylefs  brow ;   and  other  fcenes, 
Of  horrid  profpeft,  fhagthe  tracklefs  plain  : 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  foreft,  hid 
Beneath  the  formlefs  wild  ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  ftiil  more  and  more  aftray  ; 
Impatient  flouncing  thro'  tlie  diifted  heaps, 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home  ;  the  thoughts  of  home 
Rufh  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.     How  finks  his  foul  1 
What  black  defpair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart  ! 
When  for  the  duflcy  fpot,  which  fancy  feign'd 
Ills  tufted  cottage  rifing  thro'  the  fnow, 

E  He 
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He  meets  the  roughnefs  of  the  middle  wafte. 

Far  from  the  track,  and  bleft  abode  of  Man  ; 

While  round  him  night  refiftlefs  clofes  fall. 

And  every  tempeft,  howling  o'er  his  head, 

Renders  the  favage  wildernefs  more  wild. 

Then  throng  the  bufy  ftiapes  into  his  mind. 

Of  ccver'd  pits,   unfathomably  deep, 

A  dire  defccnt!  beyond  the  power  of  froft. 

Of  faithlefs  bogs  ;  of  precipices  huge, 

Smooth'd  up  with  fnow ;  and,  what  is  land,  unknown. 

What  water,  of  the  ftill  unfrozen  fpring. 

In  the  loofe  marfh  or  folitary  lake. 

Where  the  frefli  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 

Thefe  check  his  fearful  ileps  ;  and  down  he  finks 

Beneath  the  fhelter  of  the  {hapelefs  drift. 

Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitternefs  of  death, 

Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguilh  Nature  flioots 

Thro'  the  wrung  bofom  of  the  dying  Man, 

His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unfeen. 

In  vain  for  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 

The  fire  fair-bhzing,  and  the  veftment  warm  ; 

In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 

Into  the  mingling  ftorm,  demand  theii  fire. 

With  tears  of  artlefs  innocence.     Alas ! 

Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  {hall  he  behold. 

Nor  friends,  nor  facred  home.     On  every  nerve 

The  deadly  Winter  feizes  ;  fliuts  up  fenfe ; 

And,  o'er  his  inmoft  vitals  creeping  cold. 

Lays  him  along  the  fnows,  a  ftiffened  corfe, 

Stretch'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blaft. 

Thomsox. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XXV, 
EVE'S  DREAM. 

OS  OLE  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repofe, 
My  glory,  my  perfeftion,  glad  I  fee 
Thy  face,  and  morn  return'd  ;  for  I  this  night 
(Such  night  till  this  I  never  pafs*d)  have  dream'd, 
If  dream'd,  not,  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee. 
Works  of  day  part,  or  morrow's  next  defign  ; 
But  of  offence  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 
Knew  never  till  this  irkfome  night.    Methooght 
Clofe  at  mine  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  walk 
With  gentle  voice  ;   I  thought  it  thine  :  it  faid, 
•*  Why  fleep'ft  thou.   Eve  ?  Nmv  is  the  pleafant  time. 
The  cool,  the  filent,  fave  where  filence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  fweeteft  his  love-labour'd  fong  ;  now  reigns 
Full  orb'd  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleafing  light 
Shadowy  fets  off  the  face  of  things ;  in  vain. 
If  none  regard  :  Heav'n  wakes  with  all  his  eves ; 
Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  Nature's  defire  ? 
In  whofe  fight  all  things  joy,  with  ravifhment 
Attraft?d  by  thy  beauty  flill  to  gaze." 
I  rofe  as  at  thy  call,  but  found  thee  not ; 
To  find  thee  I  direfted  then  my  walk  ; 
Atid  on,  methought,  alone  I  pafs'd,  through  way* 
That  brought  me  on  a  fudden  to  the  tree 
Of  interdifted  knowledge  :  fair  it  feem'd. 
Much  fairer  to  my  fancy  than  by  day  : 
And  as  I  wond'ring  look'd,  befide  it  flood 

E  2  One 
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One  fhap'd  and  wing'd  like  one  of  thofe  from  heav'n 

By  us  oft  feen  ;  his  dewy  locks  diftill'd 

Ambrofia  ;  on  that  tree  he  alfo  gaz'd  ; 

And  "  O  fair  plant,"  faid  he,  *'  with  fruit  furcharg'd. 

Deigns  none  to  eafe  thy  load,  and  tsfte  thy  fweet. 

Nor  God,  nor  man  ?    Is  knowledge  fo  defpis'd  ? 

Or  envy,  or  what  referve  forbids  to  tafte  ? 

Forbid  who  will,  none  fhall  from  me  withhold 

Longer  thy  oiFer'd  good  ;  why  elfe  fet  here  }  " 

This  faid,  he  paus'd  not,  but  with  vent'rous  arm 

He  pluck'd,  he  tailed  :  me  damp  horror  chill'd 

At  fuch  bold  words  vouch'd  with  a  deed  fo  bold. 

But  he  thus  overjoy'd,  **  O  fruit  divine. 

Sweet  of  thyfelf,  but  much  more  fweet  thus  cropt. 

Forbidden  here,  it  feems,  as  only  fit 

For  gods,  yet  able  to  make  gods  of  men  : 

And  why  not  gods  of  men,  fince  good,  the  more 

Communicated,  more  abundant  grows, 

The  author  not  impair'd,   but  honour'd  more  ? 

Here,  happy  creature,  fair  angelic  Eve, 

Partake  thou  alfo  ;  happy  though  thou  art. 

Happier  thou  mayft  be,  worthier  canft  not  be: 

Tafte  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  gods 

Thyfelf  a  goddefs,  not  to  earth  confin'd. 

But  fometimes  in  the  air,  as  we;  fometimes 

Afcend  to  heav'n,  by  merit  thine,  and  fee 

What  life  the  gods  live  there,  and  fuch  live  thou." 

So  faying,  he  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 

Ev'n  to  my  mouth,  of  that  fame  fruit  held  part 

Which  he  had  pluck'd  ;  the  pleafant  favoury  fmell 

So  quicken'd  appetite,  that  I,  methought, 

Could  not  but  tafte.     Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 

With 
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With  him  I  flew,  and  underneath  beheld 

The  earth  outftretch'd  immenfe,  a  profpedl  wide 

And  various:   wond'ring  at  my  flight  and  change 

To  this  high  exaltation  ;  fuddenly 

My  guide  was  gone,  and  I,  methought,  funk  down, 

And  fell  afleep  :  but  O  how  glad  I  wak'd, 

To  find  this  but  a  dream  ! 

Milton. 
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CHAP.        I. 
On     elocution. 

YOUR  very  bad  enunciation,  my  fon,  gives  me  real 
concern  ;  and  I  congratulate  both  you  and  myfelf, 
that  1  was  informed  of  it  (as  I  hope)  ia  time  to  prevent  it; 
and  fhall  ever  think  myfelf,  as  hereafter  you  will,  I  am 
fure,  think  yourfelf,  infinitely  obliged  to  your  friend,  for 
informing  me  of  it.  If  this  ungraceful  and  difagreeable 
manner  of  fpeaking  had,  either  by  your  negligence  or 
mine,  become  habitual  to  you,  as  in  a  couple  of  years 
more  it  would  have  been,  what  a  figure  would  you  have 
made  in  company,  or  in  a  public  affembly  !  Who  would 
have  liked  you  in  the  one,  or  have  attended  to  you  in  the 
other  ? 

Read  what  Cicero  and  Quintilian  fay  of  Enunci- 
ation, and  fee  what  a  ftrefs  they  lay  upon  the  gracefulnefs 
©fit:  nay,  Cicero  goes  farther,  and  even  maintains,  that 

a  good 
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a  good  figure  is  necefTary  for  an  Orator;  and,  particularly, 
that  he  muil  not  be  ^vajlus  ;  that  is,  overgrown  and  ciumfy. 
He  ftiews  by  it,  that  he  knew  mankind  well,  and  knesr 
the  powers  of  an  agreeable  figure  and  a  graceful  manner. 
Men  are  much  oftener  led  by  their  hearts,  than  by  their 
underftandings.  The  way  to  the  heart  if,  through  the 
fenfes  ;  pleafe  their  eyes  and  their  ears,  and  the  work 
is  half  done.  I  have  frequently  known  a  man's  fortune 
decided  for  ever  by  his  firft  addrefs.  If  it  is  pleafing, 
people  are  hurried  involuntarily  into  a  perfuafion  that 
he  has  a  merit,  which  poliibly  he  has  not;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  ungraceful,  they  are  immediately 
prejudiced  againll  him  ;  and  unwilling  to  allow  him  the 
merit  which,  it  may  be,  he  has.  Nor  is  this  fcntiment  fo 
unjuft  and  unreafonable  as  at  firft  it  may  feem  ;  for,  if  a 
man  has  parts,  he  muft  know  of  how  much  confequence 
it  is  to  him  to  have  a  graceful  manner  of  fpeaking,  and  a 
genteel  and  pleafing  addrefs :  he  will  cultivate  and  improve 
them  to  the  utmoft.  What  is  the  conftant  and  jult  obferva- 
tion,  as  to  all  adlors  upon  the  flage  r  Is  it  not,  that  thofe 
who  have  the  bell  fenfe  always  fpeak  the  beft,  though  they 
may  happen  not  to  have  the  beft  voices  r  They  will  fpeak 
plainly,  diftinftly,  and  with  the  proper  emphafis,  be  their 
voices  ever  fo  bad.  Had  Rcfcius  fpoken  quick^  thick.,  and 
ungracefully t  I  will  anfwer  for  it  that  Cicero  would  not  have 
thought  him  worth  the  oration  which  he  made  in  his  favour. 
Words  were  given  us  to  communicate  our  ideas  by  ;  and 
there  muft  be  fomething  inconceivably  abfurd,  in  uttering 
them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  either  people  cannot  under- 
ftand  them,  or  will  not  defire  to  underftand  them.  I  tell 
you  truly  and  fincerely,  that  I  (hali  judge  of  your  parts  by 
your  fpeaking  gracefully  or  ungracefully.  If  you  have 
E  4  parts. 
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parts,  you  will  never  be  at  reft  till  you  have  brought  your- 
felf  to  a  habit  of  fpeaking  mod  gracefully  ;  for  I  aver,  that 
it  is  in  your  power.  You  will  defire  your  tutor,  that  you 
may  read  aloud  to  him,  every  day ;  and  that  he  will  inter- 
rupt and  correft  you,  every  time  that  you  read  too  faft, 
do  not  obferve  the  proper  flops,  or  lay  a  wrong  emphafis. 
You  will  take  care  to  open  your  teeth  when  you  fpeak ;  to 
articulate  every  word  diftinflly  ;  and  to  beg  of  any  friend 
you  fpeak  to,  to  remind,  and  flop  you,  if  ever  you  fall  into 
the  rapid  and  unintelligible  mutter.  You  will  even  read 
aloud  to  yourfelf,  and  tune  your  utterance  to  your  own 
car ;  and  read  at  firft  much  flower  than  you  need  to 
do,  in  order  to  corred  that  fhameful  habit  of  fpeak- 
ing falter  than  you  ought.  In  fhort,  you  will  make  it 
your  bufinefs,  your  ftudy,  and  your  pleafure,  to  fpeak 
well,  if  you  think  right.  Therefore,  what  I  have  faid,  is 
more  than  fufficient,  if  you  have  fenfe  j  and  ten  times 
more  would  not  be  fufficient,  if  you  have  not :  fo  here  I 
reft  it. 

Lord  Chesterfield, 


CHAP.        II. 
On  reading  the  COMMON   PRAYER. 

THE  reading  of  the  Common  Prayer  well  is  of  fo  great 
importance,  and  fo  much  neglefted,  that  I  take 
the  liberty  to  offer  to  your  confideration  fome  particulars 
on  that  fubjeft. 

It 
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It  is  Indeed  wonderful,  that  the  frequent  exerclfe  of  it 
fhould  not  make  the  performers  of  that  duty  more  expert 
in  it.  This  inability,  as  I  conceive,  proceeds  from  the 
little  care  that  is  taken  of  their  reading,  while  boys  and 
at  fchool,  where  when  they  are  got  into  Latin,  they  are 
looked  upon  as  above  Englifti,  the  reading  of  which  is 
wholly  negleded,  or  at  leaft  read  to  very  little  purpofe, 
without  any  due  obfervations  made  to  them  of  the  proper 
accent  and  manner  of  reading ;  by  this  means  they  have 
acquired  fuch  ill  habits  as  will  noteafily  be  removed.  The 
only  way  that  1  know  of  to  remedy  this,  is  to  propofe  fome 
perfon  of  great  ability  that  way  as  a  pattern  for  them  ; 
example  being  moft  efFediul  to  convince  the  learned,  as 
well  as  inllrud  the  ignorant. 

You  muft  know.  Sir,  I've  been  a  conftant  frequenter  of 
the  fervice  of  the  church  of  England  for  above  thefe.  four 
years  laft  paft,  and  till  Sunday  was  feven-night  never  dif- 
covered,  to  fo  great  a  degree,  the  excellency  of  the  Com- 
mon Prayer.  When  being  at  St.  Jam.es's  Garlick-HiU 
church,  1  heard  the  fervice  read  fo  diftinftly,  fo  empha- 
tically, and  fo  fervently,  that  it  was  .next  to  an  impofli- 
biiity  to  be  inattentive.  My  eyes  and  my  thoughts  could, 
not  wander  as  ufual,  but  were  confined  to  my  prayers; 
I  then  cor.fidered  I  addrefTcd  myfelf  to  the  Almighty  ; 
aad  when  I  refledled  on  my  former  performances  of  that 
duty,  I  found  I  had  run  it  over  as  a  matter  of  form, 
in  comparifon  to  the  manner  in  which  I  then  dii^harged 
it.  My  mind  was  really  affefted,  and  fervent  wiflies 
.'iCcompanied  my  words.  The  eonfeffion  was  read  with 
fuch  a  refigned  humility,  and  the  thankfgivings  with 
fuch  a  religious  joy,  as  made  me  feci  thofe  afFedions  of 
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the  mind  in  a  manner  I  never  did  before.  To  remedy 
therefore  the  grievance  above  complained  of,  I  humbly 
propofe,  that  this  excellent  reader,  upon  the  next  and 
every  annual  affembly  of  the  clergy  of  Sion  college,  and 
all  other  conventions,  fhould  read  prayers  before  them. 
For  then  thofe  that  are  afraid  of  ftietching  their  mouths, 
and  fpoiling  their  foft  voice,  will  learn  to  read  with  clear- 
nefs,  loudnefs,  and  ftrength.  Others  that  afFeft  a  rakifli  negli- 
gent air  by  folding  their  arms,  and  lolling  on  their  book,  will 
be  taught  a  decent  behaviour,  and  comely  ereflion  of  body. 
Thofe  that  read  faft,  as  if  impatient  of  their  work,  may 
learn  to  fpeak  deliberately.  There  is  another  fort  of  per- 
fons  whom  I  call  Pindaric  readers,  as  being  confined  to  no 
fet  meafure  ;  thefe  pronounce  five  or  fix  words  with  great 
deliberation,  and  the  five  or  fix  fubfequent  ones  with  as 
great  celerity  :  the  firfl  part  of  a  fentence  with  a  very  ex- 
alted voice,  and  the  latter  part  with  a  fubmiiTive  one  : 
fometimes  again  with  one  fort  of  a  tone,  and  immediatly 
after  with  a  very  dift^erent  one.  Thefe  gentlemen  will 
learn  of  my  admired  reader  an  evennefs  of  voice  and  deli- 
very;  and  all  who  are  innocent  of  thefe  afFedlations,  but 
read  with  fuch  an  indifferency  as  if  they  did  rot  underfland 
the  language,  may  then  be  informed  of  the  art  of  reading 
movingly  and  fervently,  how  to  place  the  emphafis,  and 
give  the  proper  accent  to  each  word,  and  how  to  vary  the 
voice  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fentence.  There  is 
certainly  a  very  great  difference  between  the  reading  a 
prayer  and  a  gazette,  which  I  beg  of  you  to  inform  a  fet 
cf  readers,  who  affeft,  forfooth,  a  certain  gentleman-like 
familiarity  of  tone,  and  mend  the  language  as  they  go  on, 
crying   inflead    of  parckneth  and    ahfoH-eth^    pardons    and 

ahjolves. 
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ahfolves.  Thefe  are  often  pretty  claffical  fcholars,  and 
would  think  it  an  unpardonable  fin  to  read  Virgil  or 
Martial  with  fo  little  talle  as  they  do  divine  fervice. 

If  thofe  who  err  in  thefe  particulars  would  pleafe  to 
recoiled  the  many  pleafantries  they  have  read,  upon  thofe 
who  recite  good  things  with  an  ill  grace,  they  would  go  on- 
to think  that  what  in  that  cafe  is  only  ridiculous,  in  theni- 
felves  is  impious.  But  leaving  this  to  their  own  reflei^ions, 
I  fhall  conclude  with  what  Cxfar  faid  upon  the  irregularity 
of  tone  in  one  who  read  before  him  ;  Do  you  read  or  fing? 
J/youJsng,  you  fing  'very  ill. 

Spectator. 


C     H     A     P.        III. 
ADVICE   TO  A   YOUNG   CLERGYMAN'. 

HAVING  heard   that  you  are  lately  entered  into  holy 
orders,  I  cannot  forbear  offering  my  thoughts  to  you 
upon  this  new  condition  of  life  you  are  engaged  in. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  intend  to  purfue  the 
beaten  track,  and  are  already  defirous  to  be  feen  in  a  pul- 
pit; only  I  hope  you  will  think  it  propei  to  pafs  your 
quarantine  among  fome  of  the  dcfolace  churches  five  miles 
round  this  town,  where  you  may  at  leaft  learn  to  read  and 
X.0 /peak,  before  you  venture  to  expofe  your  parts  in  a  city- 
congregation  :  not  that  thefe  are  better  judges,  but  be- 
caufe,  if  a  man  muft  nee-s  expofe  his  folly,  it  is  more  fale 
and  difcreet  to  do  fo  before  few  witnefles,  and  in  a  fcat- 
tcred  neighbourhood.  And  you  will  do  well,  if  you  can 
E  6  prevail 
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prevail  upon  feme  intimate  and  judicious  friend  to  be  your 
conftant  hearer,  and  allow  him,  with  the  utmoll  freedom, 
to  give  you  notice  of  whatever  he  fliall  find  amifs  either  ia 
your  voice  or  gefture ;  for  want  of  which  early  warning 
many  clergymen  continue  defe£tive,  and  fometimes  ridicu- 
lous, to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Neither  is  it  rare  to  ob- 
ferve,  among  excellent  and  learned  divines,  a  certain  un- 
gracious manner,  or  an  unhappy  tone  of  voice,  which  they 
never  have  been  able  to  fhake  ofF. 

I  could  likewife  hav€  been  glad,  if  yoo  had  applied 
yourfelf  a  little  more  to  the  ttudy  of  the  Englifh  language, 
than  I  fear  you  have  done ;  the  negleft  whereof  is  one  cf 
the  moft  general  defefts  among  the  fcholars  of  this  king- 
dom, who  feem  not  to  have  the  leaft  conception  of  Ilyle, 
but  run  on  in  a  fiat  kiad  of  phrafeology,  often  min- 
gled with  barbarous  terms  and  expreffions,  peculiar  to  the 
nation:  neither  do  I -perceive  that  any  perfon  either  finds 
or  acknowleiges  his  wants  upon  this  head,  or  in  the  leall 
defires  to  have  them  fuppHed.  Proper  words  in  proper 
places  make  the  true  definition  of  a  flyle.  But  this  would 
require  too  ample  a  difcumon  to  be  now  dwelt  on  :  hov.'- 
ever,  I  fhall  venture  to  name  one  or  two  fault?,  which  are 
eafy  to  be  remedied  with  a  very  fmall  portion  of  abilities. 

The  iirft  is  the  frequent  ufe  of  obfcure  terms,  which  by 
the  v/omen  are  called  hard  --words,  and  hy  the  better  fort  of 
vulgar,  Ji>ie  language  ;  than  which  I  do  not  know  a  more 
univerfal,  inexcufable,  and  unnecefTary  mifiske  among  the 
clergy  of  all  diilinfdons,  but  efpecially  the  younger  prac- 
titioners. I  have  been  curious  enough  to  take  a  lift  of  fe- 
veral  hundred  words  in  a  fermon  of  a  new  beginner,  which 
not  one  of  his  hearers  among  a  hundred  could  poUibly  un- 
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derftand  ;  neither  can  I-  eafily  call  to  mind  any  clergymaix 
of  my  own  acquaintance,  who  is  wholly  exempt  from  this 
error,  although  many  of  them  agree  with  me  in  the  dlflike 
of  the  thing.  But  I  am  apt  to  put  myfelf  in  the  place  of 
the  vulgar,  and  think  many  words  difficult  or  obfcure, 
which  the  preacher  will  not  allow  to  be  fo,  becaufe  thofe 
words  are  obvious  to  fcholars.  I  believe  the  method  ob- 
ferved  by  the  famous  lord  Falkland,  in  fome  of  his  writ- 
ings, would  not  be  an  ill  one  for  young  divines :  I  was  af- 
fured  by  an  old  perfon  of  quality,  who  knew  him  well, 
that,  when  he  doubted  whether  a  word  were  perfeftly  in- 
telligible or  no,  he  ufed  to  confult  one  of  his  lady's  cham.- 
ber-maids,  (not  the  waiting-woman,  becaufe  it  waspoliible 
file  might  be  converfant  in  romances)  a^d  by  her  judgment 
was  guided  whether  to  receive  or  rejedl  it.  And,  if  that 
great  perfon  thought  fuch  a  caution  necelTary  in  treatifes 
ciFered  to  the  learned  world,  it  will  be  fure  at  leaft  as  pro- 
per in  fermons,  where  the  meaneft  hearer  is  fuppofed  to  be 
concerned,  and  where  very  often  a  lady's  chamber-maid 
may  be  allowed  to  equal  half  the  congre-gation,  both  as  to 
quality  and  underftanding.  But  I  know  not  how  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  profeffors  in  moft  arts  and  fciences  are  gene- 
rally the  worft  qualified  to  explain  their  meanings  to  :hofe 
who  are  not  of  their  tribe:  a  common  farmer  fhall  make 
you  underfland,  in  three  words,  **  that  his  foot  is  out  of 
joint,  or  his  collar-bone  broken ;  "  wherein  a  furgeon, 
after  a  hundred  terms  of  art,  if  you  are  not  a  fcholar,  fhall 
leave  you  to  feek.  It  is  frequently  the  fame  cale  in  law, 
phyfic,  and  even  many  of  the  meaner  arts. 

And  upon  this  account  it  is,  that  among  hard  fjords  I 
number  likewife  thofe,  which  are  peculiar  to  divinity  as  it 

is 
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is  a  fcience,  becaufe  I  have  obferved  feveral  clergymen, 
otherwife  little  fond  of  obfcure  terms,  yet  in  their  fermons 
very  liberal  of  thofe  which  they  find  in  ecclefiaftical  writers, 
as  if  it  were  our  duty  to  underftand  them  ;  which  I  am  fure 
it  is  not.  And  I  defy  the  greateft  divine  to  produce  any 
law  either  of  God  or  man,  which  obliges  me  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  ai  cmni/cience,  cmiiiprefence,  ubiquity,  attribute^ 
beatific  vifion,  with  a  thoufand  others  fo  frequent  in  pul- 
pits, any  more  than  that  of  eccentric,  idiofyncrafy,  entity^ 
and  the  like.  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  infift  further, 
that  many  terms  ufed  in  holy  writ,  particularly  by  St. 
Paul,  might  with  more  difcretion  be  changed  into  plainer 
fpeech,  except  when  they  are  introduced  as  part  of  a 
quotation. 

I  am  the  more  earneft  in  this  matter,  becaufe  It  Is  a  ge- 
neral complaint,  and  the  jufleft  in  the  world.  For  a  divine 
hath  nothing  to  fay  to  the  wifeft  congregation  of  any  parifh 
in  this  kingdom,  which  he  may  not  exprefs  in  a  manner  to 
be  underftood  by  the  meaneft  among  them.  And  this  af- 
fertion  muft  be  true,  or  elfe  God  requires  from  us  more 
than  we  are  able  to  perform.  However,  not  to  contend 
whether  a  logician  might  poffibly  put  a  cafe  that  would 
ferve  for  an  exception,  I  will  appeal  to  any  man  of  letters, 
whether  at  leaft  nineteen  in  twenty  of  thofe  perplexing 
words  might  not  be  changed  into  eafy  ones,  fuch  as  natu- 
rally firft  occur  to  ordinary  men,  and  probably  did  fo  at 
firft  to  thofe  very  gentlemen,  who  are  fo  fond  of  the 
former. 

We  are  often  reproved  by  divines  from  the  pulpits  on 
account  of  our  ignorance  in  things  facred,  and  perhaps 
with  juflice  enough:   however,  it  is  not  very  rcafonable 

for 
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for  them  to  expect,  that  common  men  fhould  anderftand  ex- 
prefTions,  which  are  never  made  ufe  of  in  common  life. 

The  fear  of  being  thought  pedants  hath  been  ofpernU 
cious  confequence  to  young  div'mcjj.  This  hath  wholly 
taken  many  of  them  off  from  their  fevercr  ftudies  in  the 
univerfity ;  which  they  have  exchanged  for  plays,  poems, 
and  pamphlet;,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  tea-tables  and 
cofFee-houfes.  This  they  ufually  call  polite  comjerfaiiont 
knouoing  the  nxjorU,  and  reading  men  injltad  of  book:. 

It  would  be  endicfs  to  run  over  the  fevcral  defefts  of 
ftyle  among  us :  I  fh  ill  therefore  fay  nothing  of  the  mean 
and  the  paltry,  (which  are  ufually  attended  by  the  fuflian) 
much  lefs  of  the  Jl<n>enly  or  indecent.  Two  things  1  will 
juft  warn  you  againft  :  the  firft  is,  the  frequency  of  flat 
unnccellJary  epithets  ;  and  the  other  is,  the  folly  (rfufing 
old  threadbare  phrafes,  which  will  often  make  you  go  out 
of  your  way  to  find  and  apply  them,  are  naufeous  to  ra- 
tional hearers,  and  will  feldom  exprefs  your  meaning  as 
well  as  your  own  natural  words. 

Although,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  our  Englifh 
tongue  is  too  little  cultivated  in  this  kirgdcm,  yet  the 
faults  are  nine  in  ten  owing  to  affectation,  and  not  to  the 
want  of  underftanding.  When  a  man's  thoughts  are  clear, 
the  propcrcft  words  will  generally  offer  themfelves  firft, 
and  his  own  judgment  will  direct  him  in  what  order  to 
place  them,  fo  as  they  may  be  befl  underllood.  Where 
men  err  againft  this  method,  it  is  ufually  on  purpofe,  and 
to  fhew-  their  learning,  their  oratory,  their  politenefs,  or 
their  knowledge  of  the  world.  In  fhort,  that  fimplicity, 
without   which  no  human  performance  can  arrive  to  any 
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great  perfedllon,  is  no  where  more  eminently  ufeful  than 
in  this. 

1  (hall  now  mention  a  particular,  wherein  your  whole 
body  will  be  certainly  againft  me,  and  the  laity,  almofi:  to 
a  man,  on  my  fide.  However  it  came  about,  I  cannot  get 
over  the  prejudice  of  taking  fonie  little  oiFence  at  the  clergy 
for  perpetually  reading  their  fermons ;  perhaps  my  frequent 
hearing  of  foreigners,  who  never  make  ufe  of  notes,  may 
have  added  to  my  difguft.  And  I  cannot  but  think,  that 
whatever  is  read,  differs  as  mu.h  from  what  is  repeated 
without  book,  as  a  copy  does  from  an  original.  At  the 
fame  time  I  am  highly  fenfiblc,  what  an  extreme  difficulty 
it  would  be  upon  -you  to  alter  this  method  ;  and  that,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  your  fermons  v.'ould  be  much  lefs  valuable 
than  they  are,  for  want  of  time  to  improve  and  correifl 
them.  I  would  therefore  gladly  come  to  a  compromife 
with  you  in  this  matter.  I  knew  a  clergyman  of  fome 
diflinftion,  who  appeared  to  deliver  his  fcrmon  without 
looking  into  his  notes,  which  when  I  complimented  hira 
upon,  he  ailured  me,  he  could  not  repeat  fix  lines ;  but 
his  method  was  to  write  the  whole  ferraon  in  a  large  plain 
hand,  with  ail  the  forms  of  margin,  paragraph,  marked 
page,  and  the  like  ;  then,  on  Sunday  morning,  he  took 
caie  to  run  it  over  five  or  fix  times,  which  he  could  do  ia 
an  hour;  and  V'.heri  he  delivered  it,  by  pretending  to  tura 
his  fate  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  he  would  (m  his  owa 
exprefTion)  pick  up  the  lines,  and  cheat  his  people  by 
making  them  believe  he  had  it  all  by  heart.  He  farther 
-added,  that,  whenever  he  happened  by  neglect  to  omit  any 
of  tbefe  circumflances,  the  vcgue  of  the  parifti  waf,  "  Our 
doftor  gave  us  but  an  indifferent  fermon  to-day."  Now 
.among  us  many  clergymen  aft  (o  direftly  contrary  to  this 
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method,  that,  from  a  habit  of  faving  time  &nd  paper  which 
they  acquired  at  the  univerfity,  they  write  in  fo  diminutive 
a  manner,  with  fuch  frequent  blots  and  interlineations, 
that  they  are  hardly  able  to  go  on  without  perpetual  hefi- 
tations  or  extemporary  expletives :  and  I  defire  to  know, 
what  can  be  more  inexcufable,  than  to  fee  a  divine  and  a 
fcholar  at  a  lofs  in  reading  his  own  compofitions,  which  it 
is  fuppofed  he  has  been  preparing  with  much  pains  and 
thought  for  the  inftru6lion  of  his  people.  The  want  of  a 
little  more  care  in  this  article  is  the  caufe  of  much  un- 
graceful behaviour.  You  will  obferve  fome  clergymen 
with  their  heads  held  down  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
within  an  inch  of  the  cufhion,  to  read  what  is  hardly  le- 
gible; which,  befides  the  untoward  manner,  hinders  them 
from  making  the  beft  advantage  of  their  voice  :  others 
again  have  a  trick  of  popping  up  and  down  every  moment 
from  their  paper  to  the  audience,  like  an  idle  fchool-boy 
on  a  repetition-day. 

Let  me  intreat  you  therefore  to  add  one  half-crown  a 
•  year  to  the  article  of  paper ;  to  tranfcribe  your  fermons  ia 
as  large  and  plain  a  manner  as  you  can ;  and  either 
make  no  interlineations,  or  change  the  whole  leaf;  for  we, 
your  hearers,  would  rather  you  fhould  be  lefs  correal,  than 
perpetually  ftammering,  which  I  take  to  be  one  of  the 
worfl  folecifms  in  rhetoric.  And  laftly,  read  your  fermon 
once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  few  days  before  you  preach  it : 
to  which  you  will  probably  anfwer  fome  years  hence, 
"  that  it  was  but  juft  finiflied,  when  the  laft  bell  rang  to 
church  :"  and  I  fliall  readily  believe,  but  not  excufe  you. 

I  cannot  forbear  warning  you  in  the  moft  earneft  man- 
ner, agalnft  endeavouring  at  wit  io  your  fermons,  becaufe, 
by   the  llricteft  computation,  it  is  very  near  a  million  to 
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one  that  you  have  none;  and  becaufe  too  many  of  your 
calling  have  confequently  made  themfelves  everlaltingly  ri- 
diculous by  attempting  it.  I  remember  fcveral  young  men 
who  could  never  leave  the  pulpit  under  half  a  dozen 
conceits ;  and  this  faculty  adhered  to  thofe  gentlemea 
a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  exadtly  in  proportion  to  their 
feveral  degrees  of  dulnefs:  accordingly,  I  am  told  that 
fome  of  them  retain  it  to  this  day.  1  heartily  wifh  the 
brood  were  at  an  end. 

Swift, 


CHAP.        IV. 
On    dignity    of     MANNERS. 

THERE   is  a  certain  dignity  of  manners  abfolutely 
neceffary,  to  make  even  the  moft  valuable  charadter 
either  refpedled  or  rcfpeftable, 

Horfe-play,  romping,  frequent  and  loud  fits  of  laugh- 
ter, jokes,  waggery,  and  indifaiminate  familiarity,  will 
fink  both  merit  and  knowledge  into  a  degree  of  contempt. 
They  compofe  at  moft  a  merry  fellow ;  and  a  merry  fellow 
was  never  yet  a  refpeftable  man.  Jndifcriminate  famili- 
arity, either  offends  your  fuperiors,  or  elfe  dubs  you  their 
dependent,  and  led  captain.  It  gives  your  inferiors,  juft, 
but  troublefome  and  improper  claims  of  equality.  A  joker 
is  near  akin  to  a  buffoon  ;  and  neither  of  them  is  the  leaft 
related  to  wit.  Whoever  is  admitted  or  fought  for,  in 
company,  upon  any  other  account  than  that  of  his  merit 
and  manners,  is  never  refpefted  there,  but  only  made  ufe 
of.  We  will  have  fuch-a-one,  for  he  fings  prettily  ;  we 
will  invite  fuch-a-one  to  a  ball,  for  he  dances  well ;  we 
•  will 
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will  have  fuch-a-one  at  fupper,  for  he  is  always  joking  and 
laughing ;  we  will  afk  another,  becaufe  he  plays  deep  at 
all  games,  or  becaufe  he  can  drink  a  great  deal.  Thefe 
are  all  vilifying  diftind^ions,  mortifying  preferences,  and 
exclude  all  ideas  of  elleem  and  regard.  Whoever  //  had 
(as  it  is  called)  in  company,  for  the  fake  of  any  one  thing 
fingly,  is  fingly  that  thing,  and  will  never  be  confidered  ia 
any  other  light  ;  confequently  never  rcfpefted,  let  his 
merits  be  what  they  will. 

This  dignity  of  manners,  which  I  recommend  fo  much 
to  you,  is  not  only  as  dilFerent  from  pride,  as  true  courage 
is  from  bluftering,  or  true  v/it  from  joking,  but  is  abfo- 
lutely  inconfiftent  with  it ;  for  nothing  vilifies  and  degrades 
more  than  pride.  The  pretenfions  of  the  proud  man,  are 
oftener  treated  with  fneer  and  contempt,  than  with  indig- 
nation :  as  we  offer  ridiculoufly  too  little  to  a  tradefraan, 
who  afks  ridiculoufly  too  much  for  his  goods ;  but  we  do 
not  haggle  with  one  who  only  aiks  a  juft  and  reafonable 
price. 

Abject  flattery  and  indifcriminate  afl!entation  degrade, 
as  much  as  indifcriminate  contradldion  and  noify  debate 
difguft.  But  a  modeft  aflTertion  of  one's  own  opinion,  and 
a  complaifant  acquiefcence  in  ether  people's,  preferve 
dignity. 

Vulgar,  low  expreCIons,  awkward  motions  and  addrefs, 
vilify,  as  they  imply  cither  a  very  low  turn  of  mind,  or 
low  education,  and  low  company. 

Frivolous  curiofity  about  trifles,  and  a  laborious  atten- 
tion to  little  objects,  which  neither  require  nor  deferve,  a 
moment's  thought,  lower  a  man  ;  who  from  thence  ia 
thought  (and  not  unjuftly)  incapable  of  greater  matters. 
Cardinal  de  Retjs,  very  fagacioufly,  marked  out  Cardinal 
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Chigi  for  a  little  mind,  from  the  moment  that  he  told  him 
he  had  wrote  three  years  with  the  fame  pen,  and  that  it 
was  an  excellent  good  one  ftill. 

A  certain  degree  of  exterior  ferioufnefs  in  looks  and  mo- 
tions, gives  dignity,  without  excluding  wit  and  decent 
cheerfulnefs,  which  are  always  ferious  themfelves.  A 
conftant  fmirk  upon  the  face,  and  a  whirling  a£tlvity  of 
the  body,  are  ftrong  indications  of  futility.  Whoever  is  in 
a  hurry,  fhews  that  the  thing  he  is  about  is  too  big  for  him. 
Hafte  and  hurry  are  very  different  things. 

I  have  only  mentioned  feme  of  thofe  things  which  may, 
and  do,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  lower  and  fink 
characters,  in  other  refpefls  valuable  enough  ;  but  I  have 
taken  no  notice  of  thofe  that  affed  and  fink  the  moral 
characters.  They  are  fufficiently  obvious.  A  man  who 
has  patiently  been  kicked,  may  as  well  pretend  to  cou- 
rage, as  a  man  blafted  by  vices  and  crimes,  to  dignity  of 
any  kind.  But  an  exterior  decency  and  dignity  of  man- 
ners, will  even  keep  fuch  a  man  longer  from  finking, 
than  other\vire  he  would  be  :  of  fuch  confquence  is  the 
TO  TT^ETTov,  Or  decofum,  even  though  affefted  and  put  on  ! 

Lord  Chesterfield* 


CHAP.        V. 
On       VULGARITY. 

A  VULGAR,  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  afting,  or 
fpeaking,  implies  a  low  education,  and  a  habit  of 
low  company.  Young  people  contraft  it  at  fchool,  or 
among  fervants,    with  whom  they  are  too  often  ufed  to 
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onverfe;  but,  after  they  frequent  good  company,  they 
null  want  attention  and  obfervation  very  much,  if  they  do 
lOt  lay  it  quite  afide.  And  indeed  if  they  do  not,  good 
;ompany  will  be  very  apt  to  lay  them  afide.  The  various 
<inds  of  vulgarifms  are  infinite  ;  I  cannot  pretend  to  point 
them  out  to  you  ;  but  I  will  give  fome  famples,  by  which 
you  may  guefs  at  the  reft. 

A  vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous  ;  eager  and  impe- 
tuous about  trifles.  He  fufpe£ls  himfelf  to  be  flighted, 
thinks  every  thing  that  is  faid  meant  at  him  ;  if  the  com- 
pany happens  to-Iaugh,  he  is  perfuaded  they  hugh  at  him  ; 
he  grows  angry  and  tefty,  fays  fomething  very  impertinent, 
and  draws  himfelf.  into  a  fcrape,  by  fliewing  what  he  calls 
a  proper  fpirit,  and  aflerting  himfelf.  A  man  of  faftiion 
does  not  fuppofe  himfelf  to  be  either  the  fole  or  principal 
objeft  of  the  thoughts,  looks,  or  words  of  the  company ; 
and  never  fufpefts  that  he  is  either  flighted  or  laughed  at, 
nnlefs  he  is  confcious  that  he  deferves  it.  And  if  (which 
very  feldom  happens)  the  company  is  abfurd  or  ill-bred 
■enough  to  do  either,  he  does  not  care  two-pence,  unlefs 
the  infult  be  fo  grofs  and  plain  as  to  require  fatisfaftion  of 
another  kind.  As  he  is  above  trifles,  he  is  never  vehement 
and  eager  about  them  ;  and,  wherever  they  are  concerned, 
rather  acquiefces  than  wrangles.  A  vulgar  man's  conver- 
fation  always  favours  ftrongly  of  the  lownefs  of  his  educa- 
tion and  company.  It  turns  chiefly  upon  his  domeftic 
afi^airs,  his  fervants,  the  excellent  order  he  keeps  in  his 
own  family,  and  the  little  anecdotes  of  the  neighbourhood  ; 
all  which  he  relates  with  emphafis,  as  interefling  matters. 
He  is  a  man-gofllp. 

Vulgarifm  in  language  is  the  next,   and  diftinguifliing 
charaiteriftic  of  bad  company,  and  a  bad  education.     A 

man 
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man  of  faihion  avoids  nothing  with  more  care  than  this. 
Proverbial  expreflions,  and  trite  fayings,  are  the  flowers  of 
the  rhetoric  of  a  vulgar  man.  Would  he  fay,  that  mea 
differ  in  their  taftes  ;  he  both  fupports  and  adorns  that 
opinion,  by  the  good  old  faying,  as  he  refpeftfully  calls 
it,  that  nxihat  is  cm  mail's  meat  is  another  man's  poi/on.  If 
any  body  attempts  being/wflr^,  as  he  calls  it,  upon  him  ; 
he  gives  them  tit  for  tat,  aye,  that  he  does.  He  has  al- 
ways fome  favourite  word  for  the  time  being ;  which,  for 
the  fake  of  ufing  often,  he  commonly  abufes.  Such  as 
'vajily  angry,  vajlly  kind,  n^ajlly  handfome,  and  •vajlly 
ugly.  Even  his  pronunciation  of  proper  words,  carries 
the  mark  of  the  beaft  along  with  it.  He  calls  the  earth 
yearth;  he  is  obleiged  not  obliged  to  you.  He  goes  to  ijcareist 
and  not  towards  fuch  a  place.  He  fometimes  affefts  hard 
words,  by  way  of  ornament,  which  he  always  mangles. 
A  man  of  fafhion  never  has  recouffe  to  proverbs,  and 
vulgar  aphorifms  ;  ufes  neither  favourite  words  nor  hard 
words ;  but  takes  great  care  to  fpeak  very  correflly  and 
grammatically,  and  to  pronounce  properly  ;  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufage  of  the  beft  companies. 

An  awkward  addrefs,  ungraceful  attitudes  and  aft'ons, 
and  a  certain  left-handinefs  (if  I  may  ufe  that  word) 
loudly  proclaim  low  education  and  low  company  ;  for  it 
is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  that  a  man  can  have  frequented 
good  company,  without  having  catchcd  fomething,  at  leaft, 
of  their  air  and  motions.  A  new-raifed  roan  is  diftin- 
guifhed  in  a  regiment  by  his  awkwardnefs ;  but  he  muft 
be  impenetrably  dull,  if,  in  a  month  or  two's  time,  he 
cannot  perform  at  leaft  the  common  manual  exercife,  and 
look  like  a  foldier.  The  very  accoutrements  of  a  maa 
of  fafhion,  are  grievous  incumbrances  to  a  vulgar  man. 

He 
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He  i";  at  a  lofs  what  to  do  with  his  hat,  when  it  is  net 
upon  his  head;  his  cane  (if  unfortunateJy  he  wears  one) 
is  at  perpetual  war  with  every  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  he  drinks ; 
deftroys  them  firft,  and  then  accompanies  them  in  their 
fall.  His  fword  is  formidable  only  to  his  own  legs,  which 
would  poffibly  carry  him  fall  enough  out  of  the  way  of 
any  fword  but  his  own.  His  clothes  fit  him  fo  ill,  and 
conftrain  him  fo  much,  that  he  feems  rather  their  prifoner 
than  their  proprietor.  He  prefents  himfelf  in  company, 
like  a  criminal  in  a  court  of  juftice  ;  his  very  air  con- 
demns him  ;  and  people  of  fafliion  will  no  more  conned 
themfelvcs  with  the  one,  than  people  of  charadler  will  with 
the  other.  This  repulfe  drives  and  finks  him  into  low 
company;  a  gulph  from  whence  no  man,  after  a  certaia 
age,  ever  emerged. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 

C     H    A    P.        VI. 

On-    good    breeding. 

AFR  lEND  of  yours  and  mine  has  very  juftly  defined 
good  breeding  to  be,  "  the  refult  of  much  good 
fenfe,  fomc  good  nature,  and  a  little  felf-denial  for  the 
fake  of  others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  fame  in- 
dulgence from  them."  Taking  this  for  granted,  (as  I 
think  it  cannot  be  difputed)  it  is  aftonifhing  to  me,  that 
any  body,  who  has  good  fenfe  and  good  nature,  can  eflen- 
lially  fail  in  good  breeding.  As  to  the  modes  of  it,  in- 
deed, they  vary  according  to  perfons,  place?,  and  circum- 
ftances ;  and  are  only  to  be  acquired  by  obfervation  and 

experience  j 
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experience;  but  the  fubftance  of  it  is  every  where  and  eter- 
nally the  fame.  Good  nvanners  are,  to  particular  focieties, 
what  good  morals  are  to  fociety  in  general ;  their  cement, 
and  their  fecurity.  And,  as  laws  are  enabled  to  enforce 
good  morals,  or  at  leaft  to  prevent  the  ill  efFedts  of  bad 
ones ;  fo  there  are  certain  rules  of  civility,  univerfally 
implied  and  received,  to  enforce  good  manners,  and  punifli 
bad  ones.  And  indeed  there  feems  to  me  to  be  lefs  differ- 
ence, both  between  the  crimes  and  punifhments,  than  at 
£rft  one  would  imagine.  The  immoral  man,  who  invades 
another's  property,  is  juflly  hanged  for  it;  and  the  ill-bred 
man,  who,  by  his  ill  manners,  invades  and  diftarbs  the 
quiet  and  comforts  of  private  life,  is  by  common  confent 
as  juftly  baniflied  fociety.  Mutual  complaifances,  atten- 
tions, and  facrifices  of  little  convenicncies,  are  as  natural 
an  implied  compadt  between  civilized  people,  as  protcftion 
and  obedience  are  between  kings  and  fubje£ls :  whoever, 
in  either  cafe,  violates  that  compad,  jufxly  forfeits  all  ad- 
vantages arifing  from  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  really  think, 
that,  next  to  the  confcioufncfs  of  doing  a  good  adion, 
that  of  doing  a  civil  one  is  the  mcil  ple.'firg  :  and  the 
epithet  v/hich  I  fliould  covet  the  moil,  next  to  that  of 
Ariilides,  would  be  that  of  well-bred.  Thus  much  for 
good-bpceding  in  general,  I  will  now  confider  fome  of  the 
various  modes  and  degrees  of  it. 

Ytry  few,  fcarcely  any,  are  wanting  in  the  refp:£l  which 
thfiy  fliould  fhew  to  thofe  whom  they  acknowledge  to  be 
infinitely  their  fuperiors ;  fuch  as  crowned  heads,  princes, 
and  public  perfons  of  dilii.nguillied  and  eminent  polls.  Ic 
is  the  manner  of  fhewing  that  refpcd  which  is  different. 
The  man  of  falhion,  and  of  the  world,  expreffes  it  in  its 
fullelt  extent ;  but  naturally,  eafily,  and  without  concern  : 

whereas 
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/hweas  a  man,  who  is  not  ufed  to  keep  good  company, 
xprefTes  it  awkwardly  ;  one  fees  that  he  is  not  ufed  to  it, 
md  that  it  cofts  him  a  great  deal :  but  I  never  faw  the  worft- 
Dred  man   living,  guilty  of  lolling,  whiftling,  fcratching 

s  head,  and  fuch  like  indecencies,  in  company  that  he 
refpefted.  In  fuch  companies,  therefore,  the  only  point 
to  be  attended  to  is,  to  fhew  that  refpeft,  which  every 
body  means  to  fhew,  in  an  eafy,  unembarrafled,  and  grace- 
ful manner.  This  is  what  obfervation  and  experience 
muft  te.ich  you. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  is  admitted  to  make  part 
of  them,  is,  for  the  time  at  leaft,  fuppofed  to  be  upon  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  reft ;  and,  confequently,  as 
there  is  no  one  principal  objeft  of  awe  and  refpeft,  people 
are  apt  to  take  a  greater  latitude  in  their  behaviour,  and 
to  be  lefs  upon  their  guard  ;  and  fo  they  may,  provided  it 
be  within  certain  bounds,  which  are  upon  no  occafion  to 
be  tranfgrefled.  But,  upon  thefe  occafions,  though  no 
one  is  entitled  to  diftinguilTied  marks  of  refpefl,  every  one 
claims,  and  very  juftly,  every  mark  of  civility  and  good 
breeding.  Eafe  is  allowed,  but  careleflhefs  and  negligence 
are  ftrldlly  forbidden.  Ifa  man  accoits  you,  and  tr.lks  to  yoii 
ever  fo  dully  or  frivoloufly,  it  is  worfe  than  rudenefs,  it  is 
brutality,  to  (hew  him,  by  a  manifeft  inattention  to  what 
he  fays,  that  you  think  him  a  fool  or  a  blockhead,  and 
not  worth  hearing.  It  is  much  more  fo  with  regard  to 
women;  who,  of  whatever  rank  they  are,  are  entitled,  ia 
confideration  of  their  fex,  not  only  to  an  attentive,  but  an 
officious  good  breeding  from  men.  Their  little  wants, 
likings,  diflikes,  preferences,  antipathies,  and  fancies, 
muft  be  officioufly  attended  to,  and,  if  pofiiblj,  ^f^ucfTed  at 
and  anticipated,    by  a  well-bred  man.     You  muft  never 

F  ufurp 
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ufurp  to  yourfelf  thofe  conveniencies  and  gratifications 
which  are  of  common  right;  fuch  as  the  beil  places,  the 
befl  diihes,  &c.  but  on  the  contrary,  alvvavs  decline  them 
yourfeif,  and  offer  them  to  others  ;  who,  in  their  turns, 
will  offer  them  to  you  :  fo  that,  upon  the  who.e,  you 
will,  in  your  turn,  enjoy  your  Ihare  of  the  common  right,. 
It  would  be  endlefs  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  particular 
inftances  in  v/hich  a  well-bred  man  (hews  his  good  breed- 
ing in  good  company  ;  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  you 
to  fuppofe,  that  your  own  good  fenfe  will  not  point  them  I 
out  to  you  ;  and  then  your  own  good  nature  will  recom- 
mend, and  your  felf-intereft  enforce  the  praftice. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  good  breeding,  in  which  people 
sre  the  n\ol\  apt  to  fail,  from  a  very  miltaken  notion  that 
they  cannot  fail  at  all.  I  mean,  with  regard  to  one's  moil 
familiar  friends  and  acquaintances,  or  thofe  who  really  are 
our  inferiors ;  and  there,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  degree  of 
eafe  is  not  only  allowed,  but  proper,  and  contributes  much 
to  the  comforts  of  a  private,  fecial  life.  But  eafe  and 
freedom  have  their  bounds,  which  mufl  by  no  means 
be  violated.  A  certain  degree  ot  negligence  and  careleffhefa 
becomes  injurious  and  infulting,  from  the  real  or  fnppofed 
inferiority  of  the  perfons  :  and  that  delightful  liberty  of 
converfation  among  a  few  friends,  is  foon  deftioyed,  as 
liberty  often  has  been,  by  being  carried  to  licentioufnefs. 
But  example  explains  things  belf,  and  I  will  put  a  pretty 
ftrong  cafe.  Suppofe  you  and  me  alone  together  ;  I  be- 
lieve you  will  allow  that  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  unli- 
mited freedom  in  your  company,  as  either  you  or  1  can 
puffibly  have  in  any  other;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  too, 
that  you  would  indulge  me  in  that  freedom,  as  far  as  any 
body  would.     But,  notwithllanding  this,   do  you  imagine 

that 
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hat  I  fhould  t^ink  there  were  no  bounds  to  that  freedom? 
affure  you,  I  fhould  not  think  fo  ;  and  I  take  myfclf  to 
e  as  much  tied  down  by  a  certain  degree  of  good  manners 
o  you,  as  by  other  degrees  of  them  to  other  people.  The 
noft  familiar  and  intimate  habitudes,  conneaions,  and 
"riandihips,  require  a  degree  of  good  breeding,  both  to 
preferve  and  cement  them.  The  beft  of  us  hf.ve  our  bad 
fides;  and  it  is  as  imprudent,  as  it  is  ill-bred,  to  exhibit 
them.  I  fliall  not  ufe  ceremony  with  you;  it  would  be 
mif-placed  between  us :  but  I  fhall  certainly  obferve  that 
degree  of  good  breeding  with  you,  which  is,  in  the  iirft 
place,  decent,  and  which,  I  am  fure,  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  make  us  like  one  another's  company  long. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 


CHAP.        VII. 
The     ART     of     PLEASING. 

§.    I. 

THE  defire  of  being  pleafed  is  univerfal  ;  the  defire 
of  pleafing  fhould  be  fo  too.  it  is  included  in  that 
great  and  fundamental  principle  of  morality,  of  doing  to 
others  what  one  wifhes  they  fhould  do  to  us.  There  are 
indeed  fome  moral  duties  of  a  much  higher  nature,  but 
none  of  a  more  amiable;  and  I  do  not  hefitate  to  place  it 
at  the  head  of  the  minof  virtues. 

The  manner  of  conferring  favours  or  benefits,  is,  as  to 
pleafing,  almoft  as  important  as  the  matter  itfelf.  Take 
care,  then,  never  to  throw  away  the  obligations,  which 
perhaps  you  may  have  it  in  your  power  to  confer  upon 

F  2  others. 
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others,    by  an  air  of  infolent  proteaion,    or   by   a   cold 
and  comfortlefs  manner,  which  ftifles  them  in  their  birth. 
Humanity  inclines,  religion  requires,  and  our  moral  du- 
ties oblige  us,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  relieve  the  diftreiresj 
and  miferies  of  our  fellow-creatures  ;  but  this  is  not  all  ;il 
for   a   true   heart-felt    benevolence   and   tendernefs,    willli 
prompt  us  to  contribute  what  we  can  to  their  eafe,  their 
amufement,  and  their  pleafure,    as  far  as  innocently  we, 
may.     Let  us  then  not  only  fcatter  benefits,  but  even  ftrew 
flowers  for  our  fellow-travellers,  in  the  rugged  ways  of 
this  wretched  world. 

There  are  fome,  and  but  too  many  in  this  country  par- 
ticularly, who,  without  the  leaft  vifible  taint  of  ill-nature 
or  malevolence,  feem  to  be  totally  indifferent,  and  do  not^ 
ihew  the  leaft  defire  to  pleafe  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
never  defignedly  offend.  Whether  this  proceeds  from  a 
lazy,  negligent,  and  liftlefs  difpofition,  from  a  gloomy 
and  melancholic  nature,  from  ill  health,  low  fpirits,  or 
from  a  fecret  and  fullen  pride,  arifing  from  the  confcicuf- 
nefs  of  their  boafted  liberty  and  independency,  is  hard  to 
determine,  confidering  the  various  movements  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  wonderful  errors  of  the  human  head.  But, 
be  the  caufe  what  it  will,  that  neutrality,  which  is  theeffefl: 
of  it,  makes  thefe  people,  as  neutralities  do,  defpicable, 
and  mere  blanks  in  fociety.  They  would  furely  be  roufed 
from  their  indifference,  if  they  would  ferioufly  confider  the 
infinite  utility  of  pleafing. 

The  perfon  who  manifeils  a  conftant  defire  to  pleafe, 
places  his,  perhaps,  fmall  flock  of  merit,  at  great  interefl. 
What  vafl  returns,  then,  muft  real  merit,  when  thus  a- 
dorned,   necefTarily  bring  in  ?     A  prudent  ufurer  would 

with 
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ith  tranfport  place  his  laft  fhiliing  at  fuch  intereft,  and 

pon  Co  folid  a  fecurity. 
The  man  who  is  amiable,  will  make  alraofl  as  many 

rienJs  as  he  does  acquaintances.     I  mean  in   the  current 

cceptation  of  the  word,  but  not  fuch  fentimental  friends 
13  Pylades  or  Orefies,  Nyfus  and  Euryalus,  8cc.  but  he 
vill  make  people  in  general  wifh  him  well,  and  inclined 
:o  ferve  hini  in  any  thing  not  inconfiflent  with   their  own 

rstereft. 

Civility  is  the  eflential  article  towards  pleafing,  and  is 
ih^  refult  of  good  nature,  and  of  good  fenfej  bat  good 
breeding  is  the  decoration,  the  luftre  of  civility,  and  only 
:o  be  acquired  by  a  minute  attention  to,  and  experience  of 
good  company.  A  good-natured  ploughman  or  fox-hunter, 
may  be  intentionally  as  civil  as  the  politeft  courtier ;  but 
their  manner  often  degrades  and  vilifies  the  matter  ; 
whereas,  in  good  breeding,  the  manner  always  adorns  and 
dignifies  the  matter  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  have  often 
known  it  give  currency  to  bafe  coin. 

Civility  is  often  attended  by  a  cereraonioufnefs,  which 
good  breeding  correfts,  but  will  not  quite  aboliih.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  ceremony  is  a  necefTary  outwork  of  manners, 
as  well  as  of  religion  :  it  keeps  the  forward  and  petulant 
at  a  proper  diftance,  and  is  a  very  fmall  reftraint  to  the 
fenfible,  and  to  the  well-bred  part  of  the  world, 

§.    II. 

The  means  of  pleafing  vary  according  to  time,  place, 
and  peifon  ;  but  the  general  rule  is   the  trite  one,  Endea-" 
voar  to  pleafe,  and  you  will   infallibly   pleafe   to  a  certain 
degree  :  conftantly  fhew  a  defire   to  pleafe,  and  you  will 
engage  people's  felf-Iove  in  your  intereft  ;  a  moll  powerful 

F  3  advocate. 
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advocate.  This,  as  indeed  almoft  every  thing  elfe,  de- 
pends en  attention. 

Be  therefore  attentive  to  the  moft  trifling  thing  that 
paffes  where  you  are  ;  have,  as  the  vulgar  phrafe  is,  your 
eyes  and  your  ears  always  about  you.  It  is  a  very  foolifh, 
though  a  very  commcn  faying,  "  I  really  did  not  mind 
it,"  or,  "  I  was  thinking  of  quite  another  thing  at  that 
time."  The  proper  anfwer  to  fuch  ingenious  excufes,  and 
which  admits  of  no  reply  is,  Why  did  you  not  mind  it? 
you  was  prefent  when  it  was  faid  or  done.  Oh  !  but  you 
may  fay",  you  was  thinking  of  quite  another  thing:  if  fo, 
why  was  you  not  in  quite  another  place  proper  for  that 
important  other  thing,  which  you  fay  you  was  thinking 
of?  But  you  will  fay,  perhaps,  that  the  company  was  fo 
£lly  that  it  did  not  deferve  your  attention  :  that,  I  am  fure, 
is  the  faying  of  a  filly  man  ;  for  a  man  of  fenfe  know  that 
there  is  no  company  fo  filly,  that  lome  ufe  may  not  be 
made  of  it  '  -y  attention. 

Let  your  addrefs,  when  you  firft  come  into  company,  be 
modeft,  but  without  the  leift  bafhfulttefs  or  fheepiflinefs  ; 
fteady,  without  impudence,  and  unembarraffed,  as  if  you 
were  in  your  own  room.  This  is  a  difficult  point  to  hit, 
and  therefore  deferves  great  attention  ;  nothing  but  a  long 
ofage  in  the  world,  and  in  the  beft  company,  can  polSbly 
give  it. 

A  young  man  without  knowledge  of  the  world,  when  he 
firil  goes  into  a  fafhionable  company,  where  moft  are  his 
fuperiors,  is  commonly  either  annihilated  by  baftiful- 
•nefs,  or,  if  he  roufes  and  lafhes  himfelf  up  to  what  he 
only  thinks  a  modeft  affurance,  he  runs  into  impudence 
and  abfurdity,  and  confequently  offends,  inliead  of  pleaf- 
ing.    Have  always,  as  much  as  you  can,  that  gentlenefs  of 

manner. 
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matif^er,  which  never  falls  to  make  favourable  impreffions, 
provided  it  be  equally  free  from  r.n  infipid  fmile,  or  a  pert 
fmi^k. 

Carefully  avoid  an  argumentative  and  difputaiive  turn, 
which  t  )0  many  people  have,  and  fome  even  value  them- 
felves  upon,  in  company;  and,  when  your  opinion  differs 
from  others,  maintain  it  only  with  modefxy,  calmnels,  and 
gentlenefj  ;  but  never  be  eager,  loud,  or  clamorous ;  and, 
when  )ou  find  your  antagonift  beginning  to  grow  warm, 
put  an  end  to  thedifpute  by  fome  genteel  ftroke  of  humour. 
For,  take  it  fur  granted,  if  the  two  beft  friends  in  the  world 
difpuce  with  eagernefs,  upon  the  moft  trifling  fubjeft  ima- 
ginable, they  will,  for  the  time,  find  a  momentary  aliena- 
tion from  each  other.  Difputes  upon  any  fubjeft,  are  a 
fort  of  trial  of  the  underftanding,  and  muft  end  it)  me 
mortification  of  one  or  other  of  the  dlfputants.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  far  from  meaning  that  you  fnould  give 
an  univerfal  affent  to  all  that  you  hear  faid  in  company ; 
fuch  an  afient  would  be  mean,  and  in  fome  cafes  criminal ; 
but  blame  with  indulgence,  and  correfl  with  gentlenefs. 

Always  look  people  in  the  face  when  you  fpeak  to  them  ; 
the  not  doing  it  is  thought  to  imply  confcious  guilt ;  be- 
fides  that,  you  lofe  the  advantage  of  obferving  by  their 
countenances,  what  imprelTion  your  difcourfe  makes  upon 
them.  In  order  to  know  people's  real  fentiments,  I  trufl: 
much  more  to  my  eyes  than  to  my  ears  ;  for  they  can  fay 
whatever  they  have  a  mind  I  fhould  hear ;  but  they  can 
feldom  help  looking,  what  they  have  no  intention  that  I 
fhould  know. 

If  you  have  not  command  enough  over  youifelf  to  con- 
quer your  humours,  as  I  am  fure  every  rational  creature 
may  have,    never  go  into  company  while  the  fit  of  ill- 
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humour  is  upon  you.  Inftead  of  company's  diverting  you 
in  thofe  moments,  you  will  difpleafe,  and  probably  fhock 
them  ;  and  you  will  part  worfe  friends  than  you  met :  "but 
whenever  you  find  in  yourfelf  a  difpofition  to  fullennefs, 
contradiftion,  or  teftinefs,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  feek  for  a 
cure  abroad.  Stay  at  home,  let  your  humour  ferment  and 
work  icfelf  off.  Cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour  are  of  all 
qualifications  the  moil  amiable  in  company ;  for,  though 
they  do  not  neceffarily  imply  good  nature  and  good  breed- 
ing, they  reprefent  them,  at  leaft,  very  well,  and  that  is  all 
that  is  required  in  mixt  company. 

I  have  indeed  known  fome  very  ill-natured  people,  who 
were  very  good-humoured  in  company;  but  I  aever  knew 
any  one  generally  ill-humoured  in  company,  who  was 
not  eiTentially  ill-natured.  When  there  is  no  malevolence 
in  the  heart,  there  is  always  a  cheerfulnefs  and  eafe  in  the 
countenance  and  manners.  By  good  humour  and  cheerful- 
nefs, I  am  far  from  meaning  noify  mirth  and  loud  peals  of 
laughter,  which  are  the  diftinguilhing  charaderiftics  of  the 
vulgar  and  of  the  ill-bred,  whofe  mirth  is  a  kind  of  ftorm. 
Obferve  it,  the  vulgar  often  laugh,  but  never  fmile ; 
whereas,  well-bred  people  often  fmile,  but  feldom  laugh. 
A  witty  thing  never  excited  laughter  ;  it  pleafes  only  the 
mind,  and  never  diftorts  the  countenance:  a  glaring  ab- 
furdity,  a  blunder,  a  filly  accident,  and  thofe  things  that 
are  generally  called  comical,  may  excite  a  laugh,  though 
never  a  loud  nor  a  long  one,  among  well-bred  people. 

Sudden  paffion  is  called  fhort-lived  madnefs  ;  it  is  a 
madnefs  indeed,  but  the  fits  of  it  return  fo  often  in  cho- 
leric people,  that  it  may  well  be  called  a  continual  mad- 
nefs. Should  you  happen  to  be  of  this  unfortunate  difpo- 
fition, make  it  your  conftant  ftudy  to  fubdue,  or,  at  leafl-, 
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to  check  it :  when  you  find  your  choler  rifing,  refolve 
neither  to  fpeak  to,  nor  anfwer  the  perfon  who  excites  it; 
but  ftay  till  you  find  it  fubfiding,  and  then  fpeak  delibe- 
rately. Endeavour  to  be  cool  and  lleady  upon  ali  occa- 
fions ;  the  advantages  of  fuch  a  fteady  calmnefs  are  innu- 
merable, and  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate.  It  may  be 
acquired  by  care  and  refleclion  ;  if  it  could  not,  that  reafon 
which  diftinguifties  men  from  brutes,  would  be  given  us 
to  very  little  purpofe  :  as  a  proof  of  this,  1  never  faw,  and 
fcarcely  ever  heard  of  a  Quaker  in  a  pafiion.  In  truth, 
there  is,  in  that  fe£l,  a  decorum,  and  decency,  and  aa 
amiable  fimplicity,  that  I  know  in  no  other. 


§.    in. 

If  you  have  wit,  which  I  am  not  fure  that  I  wifh  you, 
unlefs  you  have  at  the  fame  time,  at  leaft  an  equal 
portion  of  judgment,  to  keep  it  in  good  order,  wear  it 
like  your  fword  in  the  fcabbard,  and  do  not  brandifh  it  to 
the  terror  of  the  whole  company.  Wit  is  a  Ihining  qua- 
lity that  every  body  admires;  m oft  people  aim  at  it,  all 
people  fear  it,  and  few  love  it,  unlefs  in  themfelves.  A 
man  mull  have  a  good  (hare  of  wit  himfelf  to  endures 
great  fliare  in  another.  When  wit  exerts  itfelf  in  fatire,  it 
is  a  moft  malignant  diftemper ;  wit,  it  is  true,  may  be 
Ihewn  in  fatire  ;  but  fatire  does  not  conftitute  wit,  as  many 
imagine.  A  man  of  wit  ought  to  find  a  thoufsnd  better 
occafions  of  fnewing  it. 

Abftain,  therefore,  m&d  carefully  from  fatire,  which, 
though  it  fall  on  no  particular  perfon  in  company,  and 
momentarily,  from  the  malignancy  of  the  human  heart, 
pleafes  all ;    yet,    upon    refleftion,    it   frightens   all    too. 

F  5  Every 
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Every  one  thinks  it  may  be  his  tarn  next,  and  will  hate 
ycu  for  what  he  finds  you  could  fay  of  him,  more  than  be 
obliged  to  you  for  what  you  do  not  fay.  Fear  and  hatred 
are  next-door  neighbours ;  the  more  wit  you  have,  the 
jnore  good  nature  and  politenefs  you  mufc  fhew,  to  induce 
people  to  pardon  your  fuperiority ;  for  that  is  no  eafy 
matter. 

Appear  to  have  rather  lefs  than  more  wit  than  you  really 
have.  A  wife  man  will  live  at  lead  as  much  within  his 
wit  as  his  income.  Content  yourfelf  with  good  fenfe  and 
reafon,  which  at  the  long-run  are  ever  fure  to  pleafe  every 
body  who  has  either;  if  wit  comes  into  the  bargain,  wel- 
come it,  but  never  invite  it.  Bear  this  truth  always  in 
your  mind,  that  you  may  be  admired  for  your  wit,  if  you 
have  any  ;  but  that  nothing  but  good  fenfe  and  good  qua- 
lities can  make  you  be  beloved.  Thefe  are  fabftantial 
every-day's  wear  :  whereas  wit  is  a  holiday-fuit  which  peo- 
ple put  on  chiefly  to  be  ftared  at. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  minor  wit,  which  is  much  ufed 
and  much  more  abufed;  I  mean  raillery.  It  is  a  mofl 
mifchievous  and  dangerous  weapon,  when  in  unlkilful  or 
clumfy  hands ;  and  it  is  much  fafer  to  let  it  quite  alone, 
than  to  play  with  it ;  and  yet  almoft  every  body  do  play 
with  it,  tho".]gh  they  fee  daily  the  quarrels  and  heart- 
burnings that  it  occaiions. 

The  injuftice  of  a  bad  man  is  fooner  forgiven,  than  the 
infults  of  a  witty  one;  the  former  only  hurts  one's  liberty 
and  property,  but  the  latter  hurts  and  mortifies  that  fecret 
pride  which  no  human  breaft  is  free  from.  I  will  allow 
that  there  is  a  fort  of  rr.illery  which  may  not  only  be  in- 
oifenfive,  but  even  flattering,  as  when,  by  a  genteel  irony, 
you  accufe  people  of  thofe  impcrfeftions  which  they  are 
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moft  notorioany  free  from,  and  confequently  in5nuate  that 
they  poflefs  the  contrary  virtues.  You  may  fafely  call 
Ariltides  a  knave,  or  a  very  hancfome  woman  an  ugly  one. 
Take  care,  however,  that  neither  the  man's  character,  ncr 
the  lady's  beauty,  be  in  the  lead  doubtful.  But  this  fort 
of  raillery  requires  3  very  light  and  fteady  hand  to  admi- 
nifter  it.  A  little  too  Itrong,  it  may  be  miltaken  into  an 
offence ;  and  a  little  too  fmooth,  it  may  bethought  a  fneer, 
which  is  a  moft  odious  thing. 

There  is  another  fort,  I  will  not  call  it  wit,  but  merri- 
inent  and  buffoonery,  which  is  mimkry.  The  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  mimic  in  the  world  is  always  the  moft  abfurd  fel- 
low, and  an  ape  is  infinitely  his  fuperior.  His  profeflion 
is  to  imitate  and  ridicule  thofe  nn.tural  defedls  and  de- 
formities for  which  no  m£.n  is  in  the  leaft  accountable, 
and,  in  the  imitation  of  which,  he  makes  himfelf,  for  the 
time,  as  difagreeable  and  fhocking  as  thofe  he  mimics. 
But  I  will  fay  no  more  of  thefe  creatures  who  only  amufe 
the  loweft  rabble  of  mankind. 

There  is  another  fort  of  human  animals,  called  wags, 
whofe  prcfeffion  is  to  make  the  company  laugh  immode- 
rately, and  who  always  fucceed,  provided  the  company 
confift  of  fools ;  but  who  are  equally  difappointed  in  find- 
ing that  they  never  can  alter  a  mufcle  in  the  face  of  a  man 
of  fenfe.  This  is  a  raoft  contemptible  characler,  and  never 
efteemed  even  by  thofe  who  are  filly  enough  to  be  diverted 
by  them. 

Be  content  for  yourfelf  with  found  good  fenfe,  and  good 
manners,  and  let  wit  be  thrown  into  the  bargain,  where  it 
is  proper  and  inuffenfive.  Good  fenfe  will  make  you 
efteeaced  ;  good  manners  will  make  you  beloved ;  and  v/it 
will  give  a  luilre  to  both. 

F  6  §■  IV. 
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§.      IV. 

The  egotifm  is  the  moft  ufual  and  favourite  figure  of 
moll  people's  rhetoric,  and  which  I  hope  you  will  never 
adopt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  moft  fcrupuloufly  avoid. 
Nothing  is  more  difagreeable  or  irkfome  to  the  company, 
than  to  hear  a  man  either  praifing  or  condemning  himfelf ; 
for  both  proceed  from  the  fame  motive,  vanity.  I  would 
allow  no  man  to  fpeak  of  himfelf,  unlefs  in  a  court  of  juf- 
tice,  in  his  own  defence,  or  as  a  witnefs.  Shall  a  man 
fpeak  in  his  own  praife  ?  No;  the  hero  of  his  own  little 
tale  always  puzzles  and  difgufts  the  company,  who  do  not 
know  what  to  fay,  or  bow  to  look.  Shall  he  blame  him- 
felf ?  No;  vanity  is  as  much  the  motive  of  his  condemn- 
ation as  of  his  panegyric. 

I  have  known  many  people  take  fhame  to  themfelves, 
and,  with  a  modell  contrition,  confefs  themfelves  guilty  of 
moft  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  They  have  fuch  a  wcaknefs 
in  their  nature,  that  they  cannot  help  being  too  much 
moved  with  the  misfortunes  and  miferies  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  which  they  feel  perhaps  more,  but,  at  leaft,  as 
much  as  they  do  their  own.  Their  generofity,  they  are 
fenfible,  is  imprudence  ;  for  they  are  apt  to  carry  it  too 
far,  from  the  weak,  the  irrefiftible  beneficence  of  their  na- 
ture. They  are  poffibly  too  jealous  of  their  honour,  too 
irafcible  when  they  think  it  is  touched  ;  and  this  proceeds 
from  their  unhappy  warm  conftitution,  which  makes  them 
too  fenfible  upon  that  point;  and  fo  poffibly  with  refpedl  to 
all  the  virtues.  .A  poor  trick,  and  a  wretched  inftance  of 
human  vanity,  and  what  defeats  its  own  purpofe. 

Do  you  be  fure  never  to  fpeak  of  yourfelf,  /or  yourfelf, 
HOr  ugainjl  yourfelf;  but  let  your  character  fpeak  for  you  : 

whatever 
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whatever  that  fays  will  be  believed  ;  but  whatever  you  fay 
of  it  will  not  be  believed,  and  only  make  you  odious  and 
ridiculous^ 

I  knew  that  you  are  generous  and  benevolent  in  your 
nature  ;  but  that,  though  the  principal  point,  is  not  quite 
enough ;  you  muft  feem  fo  too.  I  do  not  mean  oftenta- 
tioufly  ;  but  do  not  be  aftiamed,  as  many  young  fellows 
are,  of  owning  the  laudable  fentiments  of  good  nature  and 
humanity  which  you  really  feel.  I  have  known  many 
young  men  who  defired  to  be  reckoned  men  of  fpirit,  afFedl 
a  hardnefs  and  unfeelingnefs,  which  in  reality  they  never 
had  ;  their  converfation  is  in  the  decifive  and  menacing 
tone,  mixed  with  horrid  and  filly  oaths  ;  and  all  this  to  be 
thought  men  of  fpirit.  Aftonifhing  error  this !  which  ne- 
ceflarily  reduces  them  to  this  dilemma  :  If  they  really  mean 
what  they  fay,  they  are  brutes;  and,  if  they  do  not,  they 
are  fools  for  faying  it.  This,  however,  is  a  common  cha- 
rafler  among  young  men.  Carefully  avoid  this  contagion, 
and  content  yourfelf  with  being  calmly  and  mildly  refolute 
and  fteady,  when  you  are  thoroughly  convinced  you  are  in 
the  right ;  for  this  is  true  fpirit. 

Obferve  the  a  propos  in  every  thing  you  fay  or  do.  In 
converfing  with  thofe  who  are  much  your  fuperiors,  how- 
ever eafy  and  familiar  you  may  and  ought  to  be  with  them, 
preferve  the  refpefl  that  is  due  to  them.  Converfe  with 
your  equals  with  an  eafy  familiarity,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  great  civility  and  decency.  But  too  much  familiarity, 
according  to  the  old  faying,  often  breeds  contempt,  and 
fometimes  quarrels.  I  know  nothing  more  difficult  ia 
common  behaviour  than  to  fix  due  bounds  to  familiarity  ; 
too  little  implies  an  unfociable  formality  ;  too  much  deftroys 
friendly  and  fecial  intercourfe.     The  bell  rule  I  can  give 
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you  to  manage  familiarity  is,  never  to  be  more  familiar 
with  any  body  than  you  would  be  willing,  and  even  wifh, 
that  he  fiiould  be  with  you.  On  the  other  hand,  avoid 
that  uncomfortable  referve  and  coldnefs  which  is  generally 
the  fliield  of  cunning,  or  the  protcdion  of  dulnefs.  To 
your  inferiors  you  fhotild  ufe  a  hearty  benevolence  in  your 
words  and  aftions,  inllead  of  a  refined  politenefs,  which 
would  be  apt  to  make  them  fufpeft  that  you  rather  laughed 
at  them. 

Carefully  avoid  all  affeflation  either  of  body  or  of  mind. 
It  is  a  very  true  and  a  very  trite  obfervation,  that  no  man 
is  ridiculous  for  being  what  he  really  is,  but  for  afFefting 
to  be  what  he  is  not.  No  man  is  awkward  by  nature,  but 
by  affefling  to  be  genteel.  I  have  known  many  a  man  of 
common  fcn(e  pafs  generally  for  a  fool,  becaufe  he  affected 
a  degree  of  wit  that  nature  had  denied  him.  A  plowman  is 
by  no  means  awkward  in  the  exercife  of  his  trade,  but 
would  be  exceedingly  ridiculous,  if  he  attempted  the  air 
and  graces  of  a  man  of  fafliton.  You  learned  to  dance; 
but  it  was  not  for  the  fake  of  dancing ;  it  was  to  bring 
your  air  and  motions  back  to  what  they  would  naturally 
have  been,  if  they  had  had  fair  play,  and  had  not  been 
warped  in  youth  by  bad  examples,  and  awkward  imitations 
of  other  boys. 

Nature  may  be  cultivated  and  improved,  both  as  to  the 
■body  and  the  mind  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  extinguilhed  by 
art ;  and  all  endeavours  of  that  kind  are  abfurd,  and  an 
inexpreffible  fund  for  ridicule.  Your  body  and  mind  mutt 
be  at  eafe,  to  be  agreeable  ;  but  affedlation  is  a  particular 
reftralnt,  under  which  no  man  can  be  genteel  in  his  car- 
riage, or  pleafmg  in  his  converfation.  Do  you  think  your 
motions  would  be  eafy  or  graceful,  if  you  wore  the  cloaths 
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of  another  man  much  flcnderer  or  taller  than  yourfelf  ? 
Certainly  not:  it  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  mind,  if  you 
affeft  a  charader  that  does  not  fit  you,  and  that  nature 
never  intended  for  you. 

In  fine,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  a 
■man  who  defpairs  of  pleafing  will  never  pleafe  ;  a  man  that 
is  fure  that  he  Ihall  always  pleafe  wherever  he  goes,  is  a 
coxcomb  ;  but  the  man  who  hopes  and  endeavours  to  pleafe, 
will  moil  infallibly  pleafe. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 


CHAP.      viir. 
INDUSTRY    RECOMMENDED. 

\7'ERY  few  people  are  good  KConomifts  of  their  fortune, 
and  flill  fewer  of  their  time;  and  yet,  of  the  two,  the 
latter  is  the  moft  precious.  I  heartily  wifli  you  to  be  a  good 
oBconomift  of  both  ;  and  you  are  now  of  an  age  to  begin  to 
think  ferioufly  of  thefe  two  important  articles.  Young 
pebple  are  apt  to  think  they  have  fo  much  time  before 
them,  that  they  may  fquander  what  they  pleafe  of  it,  and 
yet  have  enough  left;  as  very  great  fortunes  have  frequently 
feduced  people  to  a  ruinous  profufion.  Fatal  miftakes, 
always  repented  of,  but  always  too  late!  Old  Mr.  Lowndes, 
the  famous  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  in  the  reigns  of  king 
William,  queen  Ann,  and  king  George  the  Firfl,  ufed  to 
fay,  "  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care 
of  themfclves." 

This  holds  equally  true  as  to  time  ;  and  I  moft  earneftly 
recommend  to  you  the  care  of  thofe  minutes  and  quarters 
of  hours,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  which  people  think  too 
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fhoi  t  to  deferve  their  attention  ;  and  yet,  if  fummed  up 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  would  amount  to  a  very  confider- 
able  portion  of  time.  For  example  :  you  are  to  be  at 
fuch  a  place  at  twelve,  by  appointment ;  you  go  out  at 
eleven,  to  make  two  or  three  vifits  firft  ;  thofe  perfons  are 
not  at  home  :  inftead  of  fauntering  away  that  inter- 
mediate time  at  a  cofFee-houfe,  and  poflibly  alone  ;  return 
home,  write  a  letter,  beforehand,  for  the  enfuing  poft,  or 
take  up  a  good  book,  I  do  not  mean  Defcartes,  Malle- 
branche,  Locke,  or  Newton,  by  way  of  dipping ;  but 
fome  book  of  rational  amufement ;  and  detached  pieces, 
as  Horace,  Boileau,  Waller,  La  Bruyere,  &c.  This  will 
be  fo  much  time  faved,  and  by  no  means  ill  employed. 
Many  people  lofe  a  great  deal  of  time  by  reading :  for  they 
read  frivolous  and  idle  books ;  fuch  as  the  abfurd  romances 
of  the  two  laft  centuries,  where  characters,  that  never 
exifted,  are  infipidly  difplayed,  and  fentiments,  that  were 
never  felt,  pompoufly  defcribed  ;  the  oriental  ravings 
and  extravagancies  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  Mogul 
Tales ;  and  fuch  fort  of  idle  frivolous  ftuif,  that  nourifhe^ 
and  improves  the  mind  juft  as  much  as  whipped  cream 
would  the  body.  Stick  to  the  beft  eftablilhed  books  in 
every  language  j  the  celebrated  poets,  hiftorians,  orators, 
or  philofophers.  By  thefe  means  (to  ufe  a  city  metaphor) 
you  will  make  fifty  per  cent,  of  that  time,  of  which  others 
do  not  make  above  three  or  four,  or  probably  nothing 
at  all. 

Many  people  lofe  a  great  deal  of  their  time  by  lazinefs ; 
they  loll  and  yawn  in  a  great  chair,  tell  themfelves  that 
they  have  not  time  to  begin  any  thing  then,  and  that  it 
will  do  as  well  another  time.  This  is  a  moft  unfortunate 
djfpofition,  and  the  greateft  obftruftion  to  both  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  and  bufinefs.  At  your  age,  you  have  no  right  nor 
claim  to  lazinefs.  You  are  but  juil:  liHed  in  the  world,  and 
mull  be  aflive,  diligent,  indefatigable.  If  ever  you  propofe 
commanding  with  dignity,  you  mud:  ferve  up  to  it  with 
diligence.  Never  put  off"  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do 
to-day. 

Difpatch  is  the  foul  of  bufinefs;  and  nothing  contributes 
more  to  difpatch,  than  method.  Lay  down  a  method  for 
every  thing,  and  fticlc  to  it  inviolably,  as  far  as  unexpeded 
incidents  may  allow.  Fix  one  certain  hour  and  day  in  the 
week  for  your  accompts,  and  keep  them  together  in  their 
proper  order;  by  which  means  they  will  require  very  little 
time,  and  you  can  never  be  much  cheated.  Whatever 
letters  and  papers  you  keep,  docket  and  tie  them  up  ia 
their  refpedive  clafTes,  fo  that  you  may  inftantly  have  re- 
courfe  to  any  one.  Lay  down  a  method  alfo  for  your 
reading,  for  which  you  allot  a  certain  fliare  of  your  morn^ 
ings ;  let  it  be  in  a  confulent  and  confecutive  courfe,  and 
not  in  that  defultory  and  immethodical  manner,  in  which 
many  people  read  fcraps  of  different  authors,  upon  differ- 
ent fubjedls.  Keep  a  ufeful  and  (hort  common-place  book 
of  what  you  read,  to  help  your  memory  only,  and  not  for 
pedantic  quotations.  Never  read  hiftory  without  having 
maps,  and  a  chronological  book,  or  tables,  lying  by  you, 
and  conftantly  recurred  to ;  without  which,  hiftory  is  only 
a  confufed  heap  of  fadls.  One  method  more  I  recommend 
to  you,  by  which  I  have  found  great  benefit,  even  in  the 
moft  diilipated  part  of  my  life  ;  that  is,  to  rife  early,  and 
at  the  fame  hour  every  morning,  how  late  foever  you  may 
have  fate  up  the  night  before. 

You  will  fay,  it  may  be,  as  many  young  people  would, 
that  all  this  order  and  method  is  very  troublefome,  only  fit 

for 
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for  dull  people,  and  a  difagreeable  reflraint  upon  the  noble 
fpirit  and  fire  of  youth.  I  deny  it;  and  affert,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  will  procure  you,  both  more  time  and  more 
tafte  for  your  pleafures ;  and,  fo  far  from  being  trouble- 
fome  to  you,  that,  after  you  have  purfued  it  a  month,  it 
would  be  troublefome  to  you  to  lay  it  afi^^e. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 


CHAP.        IX. 
Against    a    DILATORY   DISPOSITION. 

^'^HE  folly  of  allowing  ourfelves  to  delay  what -we 
know  cannot  be  finally  efcaped,  is  one  of  the  general 
weakneffes,  which,  in  fpite  of  the  inflrudlion  of  moralifls, 
and  the  remonftrances  of  reafon,  prevail  to  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  in  every  mind  :  even  they  who  moft  fteadily 
■withftand  it,  find  it,  if  not  the  moft  violent,  the  moft 
pertinacious  of  their  paffions,  always  renewing  its  attacks, 
and  though  often  vanquiihed,  never  deftroyed. 

It  is  indeed  natural  to  have  particular  regard  to  the 
time  prefent,  and  to  be  moft  felicitous  for  that  which  is 
by  its  nearnefs  enabled  to  make  the  ftrongeft  impreffions. 
When  therefore  any  fharp  pain  is  to  be  fufFered,  or  any 
formidable  danger  to  be  incurred,  we  can  fcarcely  exempt 
ourfelves  wholly  from  the  feducements  of  imagination  ;  we 
readily  believe  that  another  day  will  bring  fome  fupport 
or  advantage  which  we  now  want ;  and  are  eafily  perfuaded, 
that  the  moment  of  neceflity  which  we  defire  never  to  arrive, 
is  at  a  great  diftance  from  us. 

Thus  life  is  languiftied  away  in  the  gloom  of  anxiety, 
and   confumed   in   coliefting   refolution    which   the   next 

morning 
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morning  diflipates ;  in  forming  purpofes  which  we  fcarcely 
hope    to   keep,    and    reconciling   ourfelves    to    our    own 
cowardice   by  excufes,  which,   while  we  admit  them,  we 
know  to   be  abfurd.     Our  firmnefs  is,    by  the  continual 
contemplation  of  mifciy,    hourly   impaired  ;    every   fub- 
mifiion   to  our  fear  enlarges  its  dominion  ;   we  not  only 
wiite  that  time  in  which  the  evil  we  dread  might  have 
been  fuftcrcd  and  furmounted,    but  even  where  procralli- 
nation  produces   no  abfolute   increafe   of  our  difficulties, 
make  them  lefs  fuperable  to  ourfelves  by  habitual  terrors. 
When  evils  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  wife  to  contraft  the 
interval  of  expectation  ;  to  meet  the  mifchiefs  which  will 
overtake  us  if  we  fly  ;  and  fuiFer  only  their  re^l  malignity, 
without  the  conflidls  of  doubt  and  anguifh  of  anticipation. 
To  aft  is  far  eafier  than  to  fufFer,  yet  we  every  day  fee 
the  progrefs  of  life  retarded  by  the  'vis  inertia,   the  mere 
repugnance  to  motion,  and  find  multitudes  repining  at  the 
want  of  that  which  nothing  but  idlenefs  hinders  th'-m  from 
enjoying.     The  cafe  of  Tantalus,  in  the  region  of  poetic 
punishment,  was  fomewhat  to  be  pitied,  becaufe  the  fruits 
that  hung  about  him  retired   from  his   hand  ;    but  what 
tendernefs  can  be  claimed  by  thofe  who,    though  perhaps 
they  fufter  the  pains  of  Tantalus,  will  never  lift  their  hands 
for  their  own  relief? 

There  is  nothing  more  common  among  this  torpid  gene- 
ration than  murmurs  and  complaints  ;  murmurs  at  un- 
eafinefs  which  only  vacancy  and  fufpicion  expofe  them  to 
feel,  and  complaints  of  diftrefTes  which  it  is  in  their  own 
power  to  remove.  Lazinefs  is  commonly  aflbciated  with 
timidity.  Either  fear  originally  prohibits  endeavours,  by 
infufmg  defpair  of  fuccefs  ;  or  the  frequent  failure  of 
refohue   llruggles,    and   the   conftant  defire   of  avoiding 

labour. 
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labour,  imprefs  by  degrees  falfe  terrors  on  the  mind.  But 
fear,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  when  once  it  has  full 
pofleffion  of  the  fancy,  never  fails  to  employ  it  upon  vifions 
of  calamity,  fuch  as  if  they  are  not  difTipated  by  ufeful 
employment,  will  foon  overcall  it  with  horrors,  and  im- 
bitter  life  not  ortly  with  thofe  miferies  by  which  all  earthly 
beings  are  really  more  or  lefs  tormented,  but  with  thofe 
which  do  not  yet  exift,  and  which  caa  only  be  difcerned 
by  the  perfpicacity  of  cowardice. 

Among  all  who  facrifice  future  advantage  to  prefent  in- 
clination, fcarcely  any  gain  fo  little  as  thofe  that  fufFer 
themfelves  to  freeze  in  idlencfs.  Others  are  corrupted  by 
feme  enjoyment  of  more  or  lefs  power  to  gratify  the 
paffions ;  but  to  negleft  our  duties,  merely  to  avoid  the 
labour  of  performing  them,  a  labour  which  is  always 
punftually  rewarded,  is  furely  to  fink  under  weak  tempta- 
tions. Idlenefs  never  can  fecure  tranquillity  ;  the  call  of 
reafon  and  of  confcience  will  pierce  the  clofell  pavilion  of 
the  fluggard,  and,  though  it  may  not  have  force  to  drive 
him  from  his  down,  will  be  loud  enough  to  hinder  him 
from  fleep.  Thofe  moments  which  he  cannot  refolve  to 
make  ufeful  by  devoting  them  to  the  great  bufinefs  of  his 
being,  will  ftill  be  ufurped  by  powers  that  will  not  leave 
them  to  his  difpofal ;  remorfe  and  vexation  will  feize  upon 
them,  and  forbid  him  to  enjoy  what  he  is  fo  defirous  to 
appropriate. 

There  are  other  caufes  of  inaftivity  incident  to  more 
afhive  faculties  and  more  acute  difcernment.  He  to  whom 
many  objefts  of  purfuit  arife  at  the  fame  time,  will  fre- 
quently hefitate  between  different  defires,  till  a  rival  has 
precluded  him  ;  or  change  his  courfe  as  new  attra(5lions 
prevail,    and  harafs  hirafelf  without  advancing.     He  who 

fees 
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fees  different  ways  to  the  fame  end,  will,  unlefs  he  watches 
carefully  over  his  own  condud,  lay  out  too  much  of  his 
attention  upon  the  comparifon  of  probabilities,  and  the 
adjuftment  of  expedients,  and  paufe  in  the  choice  of  his 
road,  till  feme  accident  intercepts  his  journey.  He  whofe 
penetration  extends  to  remote  confequences,  and  who, 
whenever  he  applies  his  attention  to  any  defign,  difcovers 
new  profpefts  of  advantage,  and  poffibilities  of  improve- 
ment, will  not  eafily  be  perfuaded  that  his  projeft  is  ripe 
for  execution;  but  will  fuperadd  one  contrivance  to  another, 
endeavour  to  unite  various  purpofes  in  one  operation,  mul- 
tiply complications,  and  refine  niceties,  till  he  is  entangled 
in  his  own  fcheme,  and  bewildered  in  the  perplexity  of 
various  intentions.  He  that  refolves  to  unite  all  the  beauties 
of  fituation  in  a  new  purchafe,  mull  wafte  his  life  in  roving 
to  no  purpofe  from  province  to  province.  He  that  hopes 
in  the  fame  houfe  to  obtain  every  convenience,  may  draw 
plans  and  ftudy  Palladio,  but  will  never  lay  a  ftone.  He 
will  attempt  a  treatife  on  fome  important  fubje£l,  and 
amafs  materials,  confult  authors,  and  fludy  all  the  depen- 
dent and  collateral  parts  of  learning,  but  never  conclude 
himfelf  qualified  to  write.  He  that  has  abilities  to  con- 
ceive perfedion,  will  not  eafily  be  content  without  it ;  and 
fince  perfeftion  cannot  be  reached,  will  lofe  the  opportunity 
of  doing  well  in  the  vain  hope  of  unattainable  excellence. 

The  certainty  that  life  cannot  be  long,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  it  will  be  much  fhorter  than  nature  allows, 
ought  to  awaken  every  man  to  the  aftive  profecution  of 
whatever  he  is  defirous  to  perform.  It  is  true,  that  no 
diligence  can  afcertain  fuccefs ;  death  may  intercept  the 
fwiftell  career ;  but  he  who  is  cut  off  in  the  execution  of 

a  honefl 
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a  honeft  undertaking,  has  at  lead  the  honour  of  falling  in  r 

his  rank,  and  has  fought  the  battle,  though  he  ^miffed  the  i 

vidory.  .  \ 

Rambler.  • 


CHAP.       X. 
On-       prodigality. 

IT  is  the  fate  of  almoft  every  paffion,  when  it  has  pafled 
the  bounds  which  nature  prefcribes,  to  counteradl  its 
own  purpofe.  Too  much  rage  hinders  the  warrior  from 
circumfpedion  ;  and  too  much  eagernefs  of  profit  hurts  the 
credit  of  the  trader.  Too  much  ardour  takes  away  from  the 
lover  that  eafinefs  of  add  refs  with  which  ladies  are  delighted. 
Thus  extravagance,  though  ditlated  by  vanity,  and  incited 
by  voluptuoufnefs,  feldom  procure*  ultimately  either  ap- 
plaufe  or  pleafure. 

If  praife  be  juftly  eftimated  by  the  charafterof  thofefrom 
whom  it  is  received,  little  fatisfadion  will  be  given  to  the 
fpendthrift  by  the  encomiums  which  he  purchafes.  For 
who  are  they  that  animate  him  in  his  purfuits,  but  young 
men,  thoughtlefs  and  abandoned  like  himlelf,,  unacquainted 
with  all  on  which  the  wifdom  of  nations  has  imprcfled  the 
flamp  of  excellence,  and  devoid  alike  of  knowledge  and  of 
virtue  ?  By  whom  is  his  profufion  praifed,  but  by 
wretches  who  confider  him  as  fubfervient  to  their  purpofes. 
Syrens  that  entice  him  to  fhipwreck,  and  Cyclops  that  are 
gaping  to  devour  him  ? 

Every  man  whofe  knowledge,  or  whofe  virtue,  can  give 
value  to  his  opinion,  looks  wiih  fcorn,  or  pity, 'neither  of 
which  can  aftbid  much  gratification  to  pride,  en  him  whom 

the 
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the  panders  of  luxury  have  drawn  into  the  circle  of  their 
influence,  and  whom  he  fees  parcelled  out  among  the  dif- 
ferent minifters  of  folly,  and  about  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
tailors  and  jockeys,  vintners  and  attorneys,  who  at  once 
rob  and  ridicule  him,  and  who  are  fecretly  triumphing 
over  his  weaknefs,  when  they  prefent  new  incitements  to 
his  appetite,  and  heighten  his  defires  by  counterfeited 
applaufe. 

Such  is  the  praife  that  is  purchafed  by  prodigality.  Even 
when  it  is  yet  not  difcovered  to  be  falfe,  it  is  the  praife 
only  nf  thofe  whom  it  is  reproachful  to  pleafe,  and  whofe 
fincerity  is  corrupted  by  their  interell ;  men  who  live  by 
the  riots  which  they  encourage,  and  who  know  that  when- 
ever their  pupil  growi  wife,  they  fhall  lofe  their  po-ver. 
Yet  with  fuch  flatteries,  if  they  could  laft,  might  the 
cravings  of  vanity,  which  is  feldom  very  delicate,  be  fatis- 
fied  :  but  the  time  is  always  hartening  forward  when  this 
triumph,  poor  as  it  is,  ftiall  vaniHi,  and  when  thofe  who 
new  furround  him  with  obfequioufnefs  and  compliments, 
fawn  among  his  equipage,  and  animate  his  riots,  Ihall  turn 
upon  him  with  infolence,  and  reproach  him  with  the  vices 
promoted  by  themfelves. 

And  as  little  pretenfions  has  the  man,  who  fquanders 
his  eftate,  by  vain  or  vicious  expences,  to  greater  degrees 
ofplcafure  than  are  obtained  by  others.  To  make  any 
happincfs  fincere,  it  is  necelTary  that  we  believe  it  to  be 
lading ;  fincc  whatever  we  fuppofe  ourfelves  in  danger  of 
lofing,  mull  be  enjoyed  with  folicitude  and  uneafinefs,  and 
the  more  value  v»e  fet  upon  it,  the  more  muft  the  prefent 
pofieiuon  be  imbittered.  How  can  he  then  be  envird  for 
his  felicity,  v/ho  knows  that  its  continuance  cannot  ue  ex- 
•pe6ted,  and  who  is  confcious  that  a  very  fhort  time   will 

give 
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give  him  up  to  the  gripe  of  poverty,  which  will  be  harder 
to  be  borne,  as  he  has  given  way  to  more  exceffes,  wan- 
toned in  greater  abundance,  and  indulged  his  appetites 
with  more  profufenefs  ? 

It  appears  evident,  that  frugality  is  necefTary  even  to 
compleat  the  pleafure  of  expence  ;  for  it  may  be  generally 
remarked  of  thofe  who  fquander  what  they  know  their  for- 
tune not  fufficient  to  allow,  that  in  their  molt  jovial  ex- 
pence,  there  always  breaks  out  fome 'proof  of  difcontent 
and  impatience;  they  either  fcatter  with  a  kind  of  wild 
defperation,  and  affedled  lavifhnefs,  as  criminals  brave  the 
gallows  when  they  cannot  efcape  it,  or  pay  their  money 
with  a  peevifh  anxiety,  and  endeavour  at  once  to  fpend 
idly,  and  to  fave  meanly  :  having  neither  firmnefs  to  deny 
their  pafGons,  nor  courage  to  gratify  them  ;  they  murmur 
at  their  own  enjoyments,  and  poifon  the  bowl  of  pleafure 
by  refle£tion  on  the  coft. 

Among  thefe  men  there  is  often  the  vociferation  of  mer- 
riment, but  very  feldom  the  tranquillity  of  cheerfulnefs  ; 
they  inflame  their  imaginations  to  a  kind  of  momentary 
jollity,  by  the  help  of  wine  and  riot,  and  confider  it  as  the 
firft  bufinefs  of  the  night  to  ftupify  recollection,  and  lay 
that  reafon  afleep  v/hich  dillurbs  their  gaiety,  and  calls 
upon  them  to  retreat  from  ruin. 

But  this  poor  broken  fatisfaftion  is  of  fhort  continuance, 
and  muft  be  expiated  by  a  long  feries  of  mifery  and  regret. 
In  a  (hort  time  the  creditor  grows  impatient,  the  laft  acre 
is  fold,  the  paflicns  and  appetites  ftill  continue  their 
tyranny,  with  inceffant  calls  for  their  ufual  grati.^cations, 
and  the  remainder  of  life  pafles  away  in   vain  repentance, 

or  impotent  defire. 

Rambler. 

Chap. 
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CHAP.        XL 
On      generosity. 

I  CONSIDER  a  generous  mind  as  the  nobleft  work 
of  the  creation,  and  am  perfuaded,  wherever  it  rcfides 
no  real  merit  can  be  wanting.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  moil 
Tingular  of  all  the  moral  endowments :  I  am  fure,  at  lead, 
it  is  often  imputed  where  it  cannot  juftly  be  claimed.  The 
meaneft  felf-Iove,  under  fome  refined  difguife,  frequently 
pafles  upon  common  obfervers  for  this  godlike  principle  ; 
and  I  have  known  many  a  popular  a£tion  attributed  to  this 
motive,  when  it  flowed  from  no  higher  a  fource  than  the 
fuggellions  of  concealed  vanity.  Good  nature,  as  it  hath 
many  features  in  common  with  this  virtue,  is  ufually 
miftaken  for  it;  the  former,  however,  is  but  the  eireft, 
poffibly,  of  a  happy  difpofition  of  the  animal  ftiufture, 
or,  as  Dryden  calls  it,  of  a  certain  "  milkinefs  of 
blood  :"  whereas  the  latter  is  feated  in  the  mind,  and  can 
never  fubfiil  where  good  fcnfe  and  enlarged  fentiments 
have  no  exiftence.  It  is  entirely  founded,  indeed,  upon 
jullnefs  of  thought,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  reafon  this 
vii  tue  is  fo  little  the  charactcrillic  of  mankind  in  general. 
A  man  whofe  mind  is  warped  by  the  felfifh  paffions,  or 
contraclcd  by  the  narrow  prejudices  of  fc£ls  or  parties,  if 
he  dees  not  want  honefty,  mufl  undoubtedly  want  under- 
Ibnding.  The  fame  clbuds  that  darken  his  intelledlual 
views,  obllruft  his  moral  onesj  and  his  generofity  is  ex- 
tremely circumfcribed,  becaufe  his  reafon  is  exceedingly 
limited. 

G  It 
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It  is  the  diftinguiihlng  pre-eminence  of  the  Chriftian 
fyftem,  that  itcheriflies  this  elevated  principle  in  one  of  its 
nobleft  exertions.  Forgivenefs  of  injuries,  I  confefs  in- 
deed, has  been  inculcated  by  feveral  of  the  heathen  mora- 
lifts ;  but  it  never  entered  into  the  eftablifhed  ordinances 
of  any  religion,  till  it  had  the  fanftion  of  the  great  Author 
of  ours.  1  have  often,  however,  wondered  that  the  anci- 
ents, who  raifed  fo  many  virtues  and  affedions  of  the 
mind  into  divinities,  fhould  never  have  given  a  place  ia 
their  temples  to  generofity  ;  unlefs,  perhaps,  they  in- 
cluded it  under  the  notion. of  Fides  or  Honos.  But  furely 
fhe  might  reafonably  have  claimed  a  feparate  altar  and 
fuperior  rites.  A  principle  of  honour  may  reftrain  a  man 
from  counterafting  the  fecial  tics,  who  yet  has  nothing  of 
that  aftive  flame  of  generofity,  which  is  too  powerful  to  be 
confined  within  the  humbler  boundaries  of  mere  negative 
duties.  True  generofity  rifes  above  the  ordinary  rules  of 
focjal  conduft,  and  flows  with  much  too  full  a  llream  to  be 
comprehended  within  the  precife  marks  of  formal  precepts. 
It  is  a' vigorous  principle  in  the  foul,  which  opens  and  ex- 
pands all  her  virtues  far  beyond  thofe  which  are  only  the 
creed  and  unnatural  produftions  of  a  timid  obedience.  The 
man  who  is  influenced  fingly  by  motives  of  the  latter  kind, 
£ims  no  higher  than  at  certain  authoritative  llandards, 
without  ever  attempting  to  reach  thofe  glorious  elevations 
which  conliitute  the  only  true  heroifm  of  the  focial  cha- 
rafter.  Religion,  without  this  fovereign  principle,  dege- 
nerates into  a  flavilh  fear,  and  wifdom  into  a  fpecious 
cunning  ;  learning  is  but  the  avarice  of  the  minJ,  and  wit 
its  more  pleafing  kind  of  madnefs.  In  a  word,  generofity 
fanctifies  every  paCion,  and  adds  grace  to  every  acquifition 
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of  the  foul;  and  if  it  does  not  neceflarily  include,  at  leaft 
it  reflefts  a  luftre  upon  the  whole  circle  of  moral  and  intel- 
le£lual  qualities. 

Melmoth. 

CHAP.        XIL 
On         taste. 

THE  charms  of  the  fine  arts  are  derived  from  the 
Author  of  all  nature,  and  founded  in  the  origi- 
nal frame  and  conftitution  of  the  human  mind.  Ac- 
cordingly the  general  principles  of  tafte  are  common  to  our 
whole  fpecies,  and  arife  from  that  internal  fenfe  of  beauty 
which  every  man,  in  fome  degree  at  leaft,  evidently  pof- 
fefles.  No  rational  mind  can  be  fo  wholly  void  of  all 
perceptions  of  this  fort,  as  to  be  capable  of  contemplating 
the  various  objedls  that  furround  him,  with  an  equal  cold- 
nefs  and  indifference.  There  are  certain  forms  which  muft 
neceffarily  fill  the  foul  with  agreeable  ideas ;  and  fhe  is 
inftantly  determined  in  approbation  of  them,  previous  to 
all  reafoning  concerning  their  ufe  and  convenience.  It  is 
upon  thefe  general  principles  that  what  is  called  fine  tafte 
in  the  arts  is  founded;  and  confequently  is  by  no  means 
fo  precarious  and  unfettled  an  idea  as  you  chufe  to  defcribe 
it.  The  truth  is,  tafte  is  nothing  more  than  this  univerfal 
fenfe  of  beauty,  rendered  more  exquifite  by  genius,  and 
more  correft  by  cultivation  :  and  it  is  from  the  fimple  and 
original  ideas  of  this  fort,  that  the  mind  learns  to  form  her 
judgment  of  the  higher  and  more  complex  kinds.  Accord- 
ingly* the  whole  imitative  and  oratorical  art  is  governed 
by  the  fame  general  rules  of  criticifm ;  and  to  prove  the 
G  2  certainty 
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certainty  of  thefe  with  refpecl  to  one  of  them,  is  to  eHa- 
blilh  their  validity  with  regard  to  all  the  reft.  I  will  there- 
fore confider.  the  criterion  of  tafte,  in  relation  only  to  fine 
writing. 

Each  fpecies  ofcompofitionhasitsdiftinftperfedion;  and 
it  would  require  a  particular  examination  of  the  charadcrs 
of  each,  to  prove  their  rcfpeftive  beauties  to  be  derived  from 
truth  and  nature,  and  confequently  reducible  to  a  regular 
and  precife  ftandard.  I  will  only  mention,  therefore,  thoi"= 
general  properties  wliich  are  efTential  to  them  all,  and 
without  which  they  muft  necefTarily  be  defedlive  in  their 
feveral  kinds.  Thefe,  I  think,  may  be  comprehended 
under  uniformity  in  their  defign,  variety  and  refemblance 
in  the  metaphors  and  fimilitudes,  together  with  proprietv 
and  harmony  in  the  dicTtion.  Now  lome  or  all  of  thefe 
qualities .conftantly  r.tcend  cur  ideas  of  beauty,  and  necef- 
farily  raife  that  agreeable  perception  of  the  niind  in  what 
objeifl  foever  they  appear.  The  charms  of  fine  compofition, 
then,  are  fo  far  from  exiting  only  in  the  heated  imagina- 
tion of  an  enthufialUc  admirer,  that  they  refult  from  the 
conllitution  of  nature  herfelf.  And  perhaps  the  principles 
of  criticifm  are  as  certain  and  indifputable,  even  as  thofe  of 
the  mathematics.  Thus,  for  inftance,  that  order  is  pre- 
ferable to  confufion,  that  harmony  is  more  pleafing  than 
diiTonance,  with  fome  few  other  axioms  upon  which  the 
fcience  Is  built,  are  truths  which  firike  at  once  upon  the 
mind  wl:h  the  fame  force  of  convlftion,  as  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  any  of  its  part5,  or,  that  if  from  equals 
you  take  away  equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equal.  And 
in  both  cafes,  the  propofitions  which  reft  upon  thefe  plain 
and  obvious  maxims,  feem  equally  capable  of  the  fame 
evidence  of  demonftration. 

But 
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But  as  t\tTy  inteliedual,  as  well  as  animal  faculty  is 
mproved  and  (Irengthened  by  exercife,  the  more  the  foul 
-•xerts  this  her  internal  fenfe  of  beauty  upon  any  particular 
-ibjeft,  the  more  fhe  will  enlarge  and  refine  her  relifh  of 
chat  peculiar  fpecies.  For  this  reafon  the  works  of  thofe 
great  mailers,  vvhofe  performances  have  long  and  generally 
been  admired,  fupply  a  farther  criterion  of  fine  tafte, 
equally  fixed  and  certain  as  that  which  is  derived  from 
Nature  herCclf.  The  truth  is,  fine  writing  is  only  the  arc 
of  raifing  agreeable  fenfations  of  the  intellcftual  kind  : 
and  therefore,  as  by  examining  thofe  original  forms  which 
are  adapted  to  awaken  this  perception  in  the  mind,  we 
learn  what  thofe  qualities  are  which  conilitute  beauty  in 
general ;  fo  by  obfei  ving  the  peculiar  conftrudicn  of  thofe 
compofitions  of  genius  which  have  always  pleafed,  weiper- 
fed  our  idea  of  fine  writing  in  particular.  It  is  this  united 
approbation,  in  perfons  of  difi^erent  ages  and  of  various 
charafters  and  languages,  that  I^onginus  has  made  the  teft 
of  the  true  fublime  ;  and  he  might  with  equal  juftice  have 
extended  the  fame  criterion  to  all  the  inferior  excellencies 
cf  elegant  compofition.  Thus  the  deference  paid  to  the 
performances  of  the  great  mafters  of  antiquity,  is  fixed 
upon  jull  and  folid  reafons :  it  is  not  becaufe  Ariftotle  and 
Horace  have  given  us  the  rules  of  criticifm  that  we  fubmit 
to  their  authority  j  it  is  becaufe  thofe  rules  are  derived 
from  works  that  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  uninter- 
rupted admiration  of  all  the  more  improved  part  of  man- 
kind, from  their  earlieft  appearance  down  to  this  prefent 
hour.  For  whatever,  through  a  long  feries  of  ages,  has 
been  univerfally  efteem.ed  beautiful,  cannot  but  be  con- 
formable to  our  juft  and  natural  ideas  of  beauty. 

Mel  MOTH. 
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CHAP.        XIII. 
On  style. 

THE  beauties  of  Ityle  feem  to  be  generally  confi- 
dered  as  below  the  attention  both  of  an  author  and 
a  reader.   There  was  a  time,  however,  (and  it  was  a  period 
of  the  trueft  refinement)  when   an  excellence  of  this  kind 
was  efteemed  in  the  number  of  the  politeft  accomplifhments, 
as  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  great  names  of  antiquity  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves  in  the  improvement  of  their  native    t 
tongue.     Julius  Caefar,  who  was  not  only  the  greateft  hero,    , 
but  the  fineft  gentleman  that  ever,  perhaps,  appeared  in    i 
the  world,  was  defirous  of  adding  this  talent  to  his  other    j 
molt  ftiining  endowments  ;    and    we  arc  told  he  ftudied    \. 
the  language  of  his   own  country  with  much  application,    ; 
as   we   are   fure  he  poffe/Ted    It    in   the   higheft   elegance.     . 
V/hat  a  lofs  is   it  to  the  literary  world,  that  the  treatife 
he  wrote  upon  this  fubjefl  is  perifhed  with  many  other 
valuable  works  of  that  age!     But   though   we   are   de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  his  obfervations,  we  are  happily 
not  without  an  inftance  of  their  eiFedls ;  and  his  own  me- 
moirs will  ever  remain  as  the  beft  and  brighteft  exemplar 
not  only  of  true  generalfhip,  but  of  fine  writing.     He  pub- 
liihed  them,  indeed,  only  as  materials  for  the  ufe  of  thofe 
who  fhould  be  difpofed  to  enlarge  upon  that  remarkable 
period  of  the  Roman  llory  ;  yet  the  purity  and  gracefulnefs 
of  his  ftyle  were  fuch,  that  no  judicious  writer  durft  at- 
tempt to  touch  the  fubjedl  after  him. 

Having  produced  fo  illulirious  an  inftance  in  favour  of 
the  art  of  fine  writing,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  add 
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a  fecond,  were  I  to  cite  a  lefs  authority  than  that  of  the 
immortal  TuUy,  This  noble  author,  in  his  Dialogue 
concerning  the  celebrated  Roman  orators,  frequently  men- 
tions it  as  a  very  high  encomium,  that  they  poiTefied  the 
elegance  of  their  native  language  ;  and  introduces  Brutus 
as  declaring,  that  he  Ihould  prefer  the  honour  of  being 
efleemed  the  great  mafter  and  improver  of  Roman  elo- 
quence, even  to  the  glory  of  many  triumphs. 

But  to  add  reafon  to  precedent,  and  to  view  this  ait  in 
its  ufe  as  welt  as  its  dignity,  will  it  not  be  allowed  of 
fome  importance,  when  it  is  confidered  that  eloquence  is 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  auxiliaries  to  truth  ?  No- 
thing, indeed,  contributes  more  to  fubdue  the  mind  to 
the  force  of  reafon,  than  her  being  fupported  by  the  power- 
ful affiftance  of  mafculine  and  vigorous  oratory  :  as,  on  the 
contrary,  the  moft  legitimate  arguments  may  be  difap- 
pointed  of  that  fuccefs  they  deferve,  by  being  attended 
with  a  fpiritlefs  and  enfeebled  expreflion.  Accordingly, 
that  moft  elegant  of  writers,  Mr.  Addifon,  obferves 
in  one  of  his  effays,  that  **  there  is  as  much  difFer- 
**  ence  between  comprehending  a  thought  cloathed  in 
*'  Cicero's  language,  and  that  of  an  ordinary  writer,  as 
*'  between  feeing  an  objeifl  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  and  by 
*'  the  light  of  the  fun." 

It  is  furely,  then,  a  very  ftrange  conceit  of  the  cele- 
brated Malbranche,  who  feems  to  think  the  pleafure  which 
arifes  from  perufing  a  well  written  piece  is  of  the  criminal 
kind,  and  has  its  fource  in  the  weaknefs  and  effeminacy  of 
the  human  heart.  A  man  muft  have  a  very  uncommon 
feverity  of  temper  indeed,  who  can  find  any  thing  to  con- 
demn in  adding  charms   to  truth,  and  gaining  the  heai  t 
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by  captivating  the  ear ;  in  uniting  rofes  with  the  thorns  of 
fcience,  and  joining  pleafure  with  inflruftion. 

The  truth  is,  the  mind  is  delighted  with  a  fine  ftyle, 
upon  the  fame  principle  that  it  prefers  regularity  to  confu- 
"on,  and  beauty  to  deformity.  A  talle  of  this  fort  is  fo 
far  from  being  a  mark  of  any  depravity  of  our  nature,  that 
I  (hould  rather  confider  it  as  an  evidence,  in  fome  degree, 
of  the  moral  re£litude  of  its  conftitution,  as  it  is  a  proof  of 
its  retaining  fome  relifh,  at  leaft,  of  harmony  and  order. 

One  might  be  apt,  indeed,  to  fufpe£t  that  certain  wri- 
ters amongfl  us  had  confidered  all  beauties  of  this  fort  in 
the  fame  gloomy  view  with  Malbranche ;  or  at  leaft  that 
they  avoided  every  refinement  in  ftyle,  as  unworthy  a  lover 
cf  truth  and  philofophy.  Their  fcntiments  are  funk  by 
the  loweft  expreifions,  and  feem  condemned  to  the  firll 
curfe  of  "  creeping  upon  the  ground  all  the  days  of  their 
life."  Others,  on  the  contrary,  raiftake  pomp  for  dignity; 
and,  in  order  to  ralfe  their  expreflions  above  vulgar  lan- 
guage, lift  them  up  beyond  common  apprehenfions,  efteem- 
ing  it  (one  ftiould  imagine)  a  mark  of  their  genius,  that  it 
requires  fome  ingenuity  to  penetrate  their  meaning.  But 
how  few  writers  are  able  to  hit  that  true  medium  which 
lies  between  thofe  diftant  extremes  !  How  feldom  do  we 
meet  with  an  author  whofe  expreflions  are  glowing,  but  not 
glaring  ;  whofe  metaphors  are  natural,  but  not  common  ; 
whofe  periods  are  harmonious,  but  not  poetical;  in  a  word, 
whofe  fentiments  are  well  fet,  and  ftievvn  to  the  under- 
ftanding  in  their  trueft  and  moft  advantageous  luftre  ! 

MfLMOTH. 
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CHAP.        XIV. 
On       thinking. 

THERE  Is  not  a  more  fingular  charadler  in  the  world 
than  that  of  a  thinking  man.     It  is  not  merely  hav- 
ing a  fucceflion  of  ideas,  which  lightly  fkim  over  the  mind, 
that  can  with  any  propriety  be  ftiled  by  that  denomination. 
It  is  obferving  them  feparately  and  dilHnftly,  and  ranging 
them  under  their  refpeftive  claiTes:  it  is  calmly  and  fteadily 
viewing  our  opinions  on  every  fide,  and  refolutely  tracing 
them  through  all  their  confequences  and  conneftions,  that 
conftitutes  the  man   of  reflection,  and  diflinguiflies  reafoa 
from  fancy.     Providence,  indeed,  does  not  feem   to   have 
formed  any  very  confiderable  number  of  our  fpecies  for  an 
extenfive  exercife  of  this  higher  faculty ;   aS  the  thoughts 
of  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  are  necefTarily  reftrained 
within  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  animal  life  :   but  even  if  we 
look  up  to  thofe  who  move  in    much   fuperior  orbits,  and 
who  have  opportunities  to  improve,  as   vvcU  as  leifure  to 
exercife  their  underfcandings,  we  {hall  find,  that  thinking 
is  one  of  the  laft  exerted  privileges  of  cultivated  humanity. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  operation  of  the  mind  which  meets  v/ith 
many  obftruftions  to  check  its  juflrand  free  direction  ;  but 
there  are  two  principles  which  prevail   more  or  lefs  in  the 
conftitutions  of  moll  men,  that  particularly  contribute  to 
keep  this  faculty  of  the  foul  unemployed  ;  I   mean,  pride 
and  indolence.     To  defcend    to  truth  through  the  tedious 
prcgreifion  of  well-examined  deduftions,  is  confidered  as 
a  reproach  to  the  quicknefs   of  underftanding  ;  as  it  is  by- 
much  too  laborious  a  method  for  any  but  thofe  who  are 
G  5  poffeffed. 
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poffeiTed  of  a  vigorous  and  refolute  adtivity  of  mind.  For 
t-liis  reafon  the  greater  part  of  our  fpecies  generally  chufe  \f 
either  to  feize  upon  their  cdndufions  at  once,  or  to  take 
them  by  rebound  from  others,  as  beft  fuiting  with  their 
vanity  or  their  Ir.zinefs.  Accordingly  Mr.  Locke  obferves, 
that  there  are  not  fo  many  errors  and  wrong  opinions  in  the  \\i 
world  as  is  generally  imagined.  Not  that  he  thinks  man-  U 
kind  are  by  any  means  uniform  in  embracing  truth  j  but  i  (C 
becaufe  the  majority  of  tbem,  he  maintains,  have  no  1: 
thought  or  opinion  at  all  about  thofe  dodhrines  concerning  [' 
which  they  raife  the  greateft  clamour.  Like  the  common  ij 
foidiers  in  any  army,  they  follow  where  their  leaders  dire£l, 
without  knowing,  or  even  inquiring,  into  the  caufe  for 
which  they  fo  warmly  contend. 

This  will  account  for  the  flow  fteps  by  which  truth  has 
advanced  in  the  world  on  one  fide,  and  for  thofe  abfurd 
fyftems  which,  at  different  periods,  have  had  an  univerfai 
currency  on  the  other.  For  there  is  a  Ilrange  difpofition 
in  human  nature,  either  blindly  to  tread  the  fame  paths 
that  have  been  traverfed  by  others,  or  to  ftrike  out  into  the 
moft  devious  extravagances ;  the  greater  part  of  the  world, 
will  either  totally  renounce  their  reafon,  or  reafon  only  from 
the  wild  fuggeltions  of  an  heated  imagination. 

From  the  fame  fource  may  be  derived  thofe  diviiions  and 
animoiities  which  break  the  union  both  of  public  and  pri- 
vate focieties,  and  turn  the  peace  and  harmony  of  human 
intercourfe  into  difTonance  and  contention  ;  for  while  men 
judge  and  aft  by  fuch  meafures  as  have  not  been  proved 
by  the  ftandard  of  difpaffionate  reafon,  they  muft  equally 
be  miftaken  in  their  eilimatei  both  of  :heir  own  condudl  and 
that  of  others. 

If 
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If  we  turn  our  view  from  active  to  contemplative  life, 
we  may  have  occafion,  perhaps,  to  remark,  that  thinking 
is  no  lefs  uncommon  in  the  literary  than  in  the  civil  world. 
The  number  of  thofe  writers  who  can  with  any  juftnefs  of 
expreflion  be  termed  thinking  authors,  would  not  form  a 
▼ery  copious  library,  though  one  were  to  take  in  all  of 
that  kind  which  both  ancient  and  modern  times  have  pro- 
duced. Neceffarily,  I  imagine,  muft  one  exclude  from  a 
colleftion  of  this  fort,  all  critics,  commentr.tors,  modern 
Latin  poets,  tranflators,  and,  in  Ihort,  all  that  numerous 
under-tribe  in  the  commonwealth  of  literature  that  owe 
their  exiftence  merely  to  the  thoughts  of  others.  I  ftiould 
rejeft,  for  the  fame  reafon,  fuch  compilers  as  Valerius 
Maximus  and  Aulus  Gellius  ;  though  it  muft  be  owned, 
indeed,  their  works  have  acquired  an  accidental  value,  as 
they  preferve  to  us  feveral  curious  traces  of  antiquity, 
which  time  would  otherwife  have  entirely  worn  out.  Thofe 
teeming  geniufes  likewife  who  have  propagated  the  fruits 
of  their  ftudics  through  a  long  feries  of  traifls,  would  have 
little  pretence,  1  believe,  to  be  admitted  as  writers  of 
refleftion  :  for  this  reafon  I  cannot  regret  the  lofs  of  thofe 
incredible  numbers  of  compofitions  which  feme  of  the 
ancients  are  faid  to  have  produced.  It  is  obvious  to  imagine 
with  what  fort  of  materials  the  productions  of  fuch  expe- 
ditious workmen  were  wrought  up  :  found  thought  and 
well -matured  reflexions,  could  have  no  fiiare,  we  may  be 
furr,  ia  thefe  hafty  performances.  Thus  are  books  mul- 
tiplied, wlulil  authors  are  fearce  ;  and  fo  much  eafie:-  is  it 
to  write  than  to  think  ! 

Melmoth. 


GO  CHAP. 
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C    H    A    P.        XV. 

On        truth. 

<'  nr^RUTH"  (to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  the  excellen\^ 
A  Mr.  Wo'lafton)  "  is  the  ofrspring  of  unbroken^ 
meditations,  and  of  thoughts  often  revifed  and  correded." 
It  requires,  indeed,  great  patience  and  refolution  to  difli- 
pate  that  cloud  of  darknefs  which  furrounds  her  (or,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  go  to  an  old  philofopher  for  my 
allufion)  to  draw  her  up  from  that  profound  well  in  which 
Ihe  lies  concealed. 

There  is,  however,  fuch  a  general  connexion  in  the 
operations  of  nature,  that  the  difcovery  even  of  a  fingle 
truth  opens  the  way  to  numberlefs  others ;  and  when  once 
the  mind  has  hit  upon  a  right  fcent,  flie  cannot  wholly 
purfue  her  inquiries  in  vain. 

It  muft  be  owned,  neverthelefs,  that  after  having  exerted 
all  our  fagacity  and  induilry,  we  fhall  fcarce  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty in  many  fpeculative  truths.  Providence  does  not 
feem  to  have  intended  that  we  ftioifld  ever  be  in  poffeflion 
of  demonftrative  knowledge  beyond  a  very  limited  compafs; 
though,  St  the  fame  time  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  without 
the  higheft  injuftice  to  the  benevolent  Author  of  cur  na- 
tures, that  he  has  left  any  neceiTary  truths  without  evident 
notes  of  diftindiion.  But  while  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
thus  limited  in  their  extent,  and  greatly  fallible  likewife 
in  their  operations,  is  it  not  amazing,  that  mankind 
fhould  infult  each  other  for  difference  in  opinion,  and 
treat  every  notion  that  oppofes  their  own  with  obloquy 
and  contempt  ?     Is  it  not  amazing  that  a  creature  with 

talents 
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talents  fo  precarious  and  clrcumfcribed,  fhould  ufurp  that 
confidence  which  can  only  belong  to  much  fuperior  beings, 
and  claim  a  deference  which  is  due  to  perfeftion  alone  ? 
Surely  the  greatefl  arrogance  that  ever  entered  into  the 
human  heart,  is  that  which  not  only  pretends  to  be  pofi- 
tive  itfelf  in  points  wherein  the  bed  and  wifefl  have  dif- 
agreed,  but  looks  down  with  all  the  infolent  fuperiority  of 
contemptuous  pity,  on  thofe  whofe  impartial  reafonings  have 
led  them  into  oppofite  conclufions. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  evident,  than  that  our 
intelleftual  faculties  are  not  formed  by  one  general  ftand- 
ard,  and,  confequently,  that  diverfity  of  opinion  is  of  the 
very  effence  of  our  natures. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  if  our 
maintainers  of  fyftems  either  in  religion  or  politics,  had 
conduced  their  feveral  debates  with  the  full  impreffion  of 
this  truth  upon  their  minds.  Genuine  philofophy  is  ever, 
indeed,  the  leaft  dogmatical  ;  and  I  am  always  inclined  to 
fufpeft  the  force  of  that  argument  which  is  obtruded  with 
arrogance  and  fufficiency. 

I  am  wonderfully  pleafed  with  a  paflage  in  the  preface 
to  Mr.  Boyle's  Philofophical  Eflays,  and  would  recom- 
mend that  cautious  fpirit  by  which  he  profefles  to  have 
conduced  himfelf  in  his  phyfical  refearches,  as  worthy  the 
imitation  of  enquirers  after  truth   of  every  kind. 

*'  Perhaps  you  will  wonder,"  fays  he,  "  that  in  almofr 
every  one  of  the  following  effays  I  Ihould  ufe  fo  often 
firhapSy  it feems,  'tis  ?iot  improbable,  as  arguing  a  diffidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  opinions  I  incline  to  ;  and  that  I  fhould 
be  fo  fliy  of  laying  down  principles,  and  fometimes  of  fo 
much  as  venturing   at  explications.     But   I   muft  freely 

confefs 
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confefs,  that  having  met  with  many  things  of  which  I 
could  give  myfelf  no  one  probable  caufe,  and  fome  things 
of  which  feveral  caiifes  may  be  affigned,  fo  diftering  as 
not  to  agree  in  any  thing,  unlefs  in  their  being  all  of  them 
probable  enough  :  I  have  often  found  fuch  difficulties  in 
fearching  into  the  caufes  and  manner  of  things,  and  I  am 
fo  fenfible  of  my  own  difability  to  furmount  thofe  diffi- 
culties, that  I  dare  fpeak  confidently  and  pofitively  of  very 
few  things,  except  matter  of  fa6t.  And  when  I  venture  to 
deliver  any  thing  by  Xvay  of  opinion,  I  fhould,  if  it  were 
not  for  mere  fhame,  fpeak  more  diffidently  than  I  have 
been  wont  to  do.  Nor  have  my  thoughts  been  altogether 
idle — in  forming  notions,  and  attempting  to  devife  hypo- 
thefes.  But  I  have  hitherto  (though  not  always,  yet  not 
unfrequently)  found  that  what  pleafed  me  for  a  while,  was 
foon  after  difgraced  by  fome  farther  or  new  experiment. 
And,  indeed,  I  have  the  lefs  envied  many,  (for  I  fay  not 
all)  of  thofe  writers  who  have  taken  upon  them  to  deliver 
the  caufes  of  things,  and  explicate  the  myf^eries  cf  nature, 
fince  I  have  had  opportunity  to  obferve  how  many  of  their 
doftrines,  after  having  been  for  a  while  applauded  and 
even  admired,  have  afterwards  been  confuted  by  fome  new 
phenomenon  in  nature,  which  was  either  unknown  to  fuch 
writers,  or  not  fufficiently  confidered  by  them." 

If  pofitivenefs  could  become  any  man  in  any  point  of 
mere  fpeculation,  it  muil  have  been  this  truly  noble  philo- 
fopher,  when  he  was  delivering  the  refult  of  his  ftudies  in  a 
fcience  wherein,  by  the  united  confefTion  of  the  whole 
world,  he  fo  eminently  excelled.  But  he  had  too  much 
generofity  to  prefcribe  his  own  notions  as  a  meafure  to  the 
judgment  of  others,  and  too  much  good  fcafe  to  afTert  them 
with  heat  or  confidence. 

Whoever, 
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Whoever  purfues  his  fpeculations  with  this  humble  un- 
arrogating  temper  of  mind,  and  with  the  bell;  exertion 
of  thofe  faculties  which  Providence  has  afligned  him, 
though  he  fhould  not  find  the  conviction,  never,  furely, 
can  he  fail  of  the  reward  of  truth. 

Mel  MOTH, 

CHAP.         XVI. 
The    judgment    of    HERCULES. 

NOW  had  the  fon  of  Jove  mature,  attain'd 
The  joyful  prime;  when  youth,  elate  and  gay, 
Steps  into  life;  and  follows  unreftrain'd 
Where  pafiion  leads,  or  prudence  points  the  way. 

In  the  pure  mind,  at  thofe  ambiguous  years. 
Or  vice,  rank  weed,  firft  ftrikes  her  pois'nous  root; 

Or  haply  virtue's  op'ning  bud  appears 
By  juft  degrees  ;  fair  bloom  of  faireft  fruit  : 
For,  if  on  youth's  untainted  thought  impreft. 
The  gen'rous  purpofe  ftill  fhall  warm  the  manly  breaft. 

As  on  a  day,  refledling  on  his  age 
For  higheft  deeds  nov  ripe,  Alcides  fought 

Retirement ;  nurfe  of  contemplation  fage  ; 
Step  following  ftep,  and  thought  fucceeding  thought  : 

Mufing,  with  fteady  pace  the  youth  purfu'd 
His  walk,  and  loft  in  meditation  ftray'd 

Far  in  a  lonely  vale,  with  folitude 
Converfing  ;  while  intent  his  mind  furvey'd 
The  dubious  path  of  life  :   before  him  lay 
Here  virtue's  rough  afccnt,  there  pleafure's  flow'ry  way. 

Much 
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Much  did  the  view  divide  his  wavering  mind  : 
Now  glow'd  his  breaft  with  generous  tliirft  of  fame  ; 

Now  love  of  eafe  to  fofter  thoughts  inclin'd 
His  yielding  foul,  and  quench'd  the  rifmg  flame. 

When,  lo!   far  ofF  two  female  forms  he  'fpies ; 
Direft  to  him  their  fteps  they  feem  to  bear ; 

Both  large  and  tall,  exceeding  humgn  fize  ; 
Both  far  exceeding  human  beauty,  fair. 
Graceful,  yet  each  with  diiFerent  grace,  they  move: 
This,  ftriking  facred  awe  ;  that  fofter,  winning  love. 

The  firft,  in  native  dignity  furpafs'd  ; 
Artlefs  and  unadorn'd  flie  pleas'd  the  more : 

Health  o'er  her  looks  a  genuine  luflre  call; 
A  veft,  more  white  than  new-fall'n  fnow,  fhe  wore. 

Auguft  fhe  trod,  yet  modefl  was  her  air  ; 
Serene  her  eye',  yet  darting  heav'nly  fire. 

Still  fne  drew  near;  and  nearer  ftill  more  fair. 
More  mild  appear'd  :  yet  fuch  as  might  infpire 
Pleafure  corrected  with  an  awful  fear  ; 
Majellically  fweet,  and  amiably  fevere. 

The  other  dame  feem'd  ev'n  of  fairer  hue  ; 
But  bold  her  mien  :  unguarded  rov'd  her  eye  : 

And  her  fiufh'd  cheeks  confefs'd  at  nearer  view 
The  borrow'd  blufhes  of  an  artful  dye. 

All  foft  and  delicate,  with  airy  fwim 
Lightly  (he  danc'd  along  ;  her  robe  betray'd 
Thro'  the  clear  texture  every  tender  limb, 
Height'ning  the  charms  it  only  feem'd  to  fhade ; 
And  as  it  flow'd  adown,  fo  loofe  and  thin, 
Her  ftature  fhew'd  more  tall  j  more  fnowy- white,  her  fkin. 

Oft 
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Oft  with  a  fmlle  (he  view'd  herfelf  alkance  ; 
Ev'n  on  her  (hade  a  ccnfcious  look  Ihe  threw  : 

Then  all  around  her  caft  a  carelefs  glance. 
To  mark  what  gazing  eyes  her  beauty  drew. 

As  they  came  near,  before  that  other  maid 
Ipproaching  decent,  eagerly  flie  prefs'd 

With  hafty  ftep  ;   nor  of  repu'ife  afraid, 
With  freedom  bland  the  wond'ring  youth  addrefs'd  ; 
With  winning  fondnefs  on  his  neck  fhe  hung ; 
Sweet  as  the  honey-dew  flow'd  her  enchanting  tongue, 

'•  Dear  Hercules,  whence  this  unkind  delay  ? 
Dear  youth,  what  doubts  can  thus  diftraft  thy  mind  ? 

Securely  follow,  where  I  lead  the  way ; 
And  range  thro'  wilds  of  pleafure  unconfin'd. 

With  me  retire,  from  noife,  and  pain,  and  care ; 
Embath'd  in  blifs,  and  wrapt  in  endlefs  eafe : 

Rough  is  the  road  to  fame,  thro'  blood  and  war  j 
Smooth  is  my  way,  and  all  my  paths  are  peace. 
With  me  retire,  from  toils  and  perils  free  ; 
Leave  honour  to  the  wretch  !  pleafures  were  made  for  thee. 

Then  will  I  grant  thee  all  thy  foul's  defire  ; 
All  that  may  charm  thine  ear,  and  pleafe  thy  fight : 

All  that  thy  thought  can  frame,  or  wiih  require. 
To  fteep  thy  ravifh'd  fenfes  in  delight. 

The  fumptuous  feaft,  enhanc'd  with  mufic's  found  j 
Fitteft  to  tune  the  melting  foul  to  love  : 

Rich  odours,  breathing  choicefl  fweets  around  ; 
The  fragrant  bow'r,  cool  fountain,  fhady  grove  : 
Frelh  flowers,  to  ftrew  thy  couch,  and  crown  thy  head  ; 
Joy  (hall  attend  thy  ilcps,  and  eafe  (hall  fmooth  thy  bed. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  will  I  freely,  conftantly  fupply  ; 
Pleafures,  not  earn'd  with  toil,  nor  mix'd  with  woe : 

Far  from  thy  reft  repining  want  ihall  fly; 
Nor  labour  bathe  in  fweat  thy  careful  brow. 

Mature  the  copious  harveil  fhall  be  thine; 
Let  the  laborious  hind  fubdue  the  foil  : 

Leave  the  rafh  foldier  fpoils  of  war  to  win  ; 
Won  by  the  foldier  thou  Ihalt  fhare  the  fpoil : 
Thefe  fofter  cares  my  bleft  allies  employ, 
New  pleafures  to  invent;  to  wifli,  and  to  enjoy.'* 

Her  winning  voice  the  youth  attentive  caught : 
He  gaz'd  impatient  on  the  fmiling  maid  ; 

Still  gaz'd,  and  liften'd  :  then  her  name  befought : 
**  My  name,  fair  youth,  is  Happinefs,"  fhe  faid. 

**  Well  can  my  friends  this  envy'd  truth  maintain  : 
They  fhare  my  blifs ;  they  belt  can  fpeak  my  praife  : 

Tho'  ilander  call  me  Sloth — detraftion  vain  ! 
Heed  not  what  flander,  vain  detradler,  fays : 
Slander,  ftill  prompt  true  merit  to  defame  ; 
To  blot  the  brightell  worth,  and  blall  the  faireft  name.'* 

By  this,  arriv'd  the  fair  majeftic  maid  : 
(She  all  the  while,  with  the  fame  modeft  pace, 

Compos'd  advanc'd.)     **  Know,  Hercules,"  flie  faid 
With  manly  tone,  "  thy  birth  of  heav'nly  race  ; 

Thy  tender  age  that  lov'd  inftrudion's  voice, 
Promis'd  thee  generous,  patient,  brave  and  wife  ; 

When  manhood  fhould  confirm  thy  glorious  choice  : 
Now  expedation  waits  to  fee  thee  rife. 
Rife,  youth  !  exalt  thyfelf,  and  me :  approve 
Thy  high  defcent  from  heav'n  ;  and  dare  be  worthy  Jove. 

But 
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But  what  truth  prompts,  my  tongue  fhsll  not  difguife  ; 
The  rteep  afcent  muft  be  with  toil  fubdu'd  : 

Watchings  and  cares  rnufl  win  the  lofty  prize 
Propos'd  by  heav'n  ;  true  blifs,  and  real  good. 

Honour  rewards  the  brave  and  bold  alone  : 
She  fpurns  the  timorous,  indolent  and  bafe  : 

Danger  and  toil  liand  ftern  before  her  throne. 
And  guard  (fo  Jove  commands)  the  facred  place  : 
Who  feeks  her  muft  the  mighty  coft  fuftain, 
And  pay  the  price  of  fame — labour,  and  care,  and  pain, 

Wou'dft  thou  engage  the  gods'  peculiar  care? 
O  Hercules,  th'  immortal  powers  adore  ! 
With  a  pure  heart,  with  facrifice  and  pray'r 
Attend  their  altars  ;  and  their  aid  implore. 

Or  wou'dft  thou  gain  thy  country's  loud  applaufe, 
Lov'd  as  her  father,  as  her  god  ador'd  ? 

Be  thou  the  bold  aflerter  of  her  caufe  ; 
Her  voice,  in  council  ;  in  the  fight,  her  fword. 
In  peace,  in  war,  purfue  thy  country's  good  : 
for  her,  bare  thy  bold  breaft,  and  pour  thy  generous  blood. 

Wou'dft  thou,  to  quell  the  proud  and  lift  th'  oppreft. 
In  arts  of  war  and  matchlefs  ftrength  excel  r 

Firft  conquer  thou  thyfclf.     To  eafe,  to  reft. 
To  each  foft  thought  of  pleafure,  bid  farewel. 

The  night  alternate,  due  to  fweet  repofe. 
In  watches  wade  ;  in  painful  march,  the  day  : 

Congeal'd,  amidft  the  rigorous  winter's  fnows ; 
Scorch'd,  by  the  fummer's  thirft-inflaming  ray. 
Thy  harden'd  limbs  fhall  boaft  fuperior  might : 
^'igour  Ihail  brace  thine  arm,  refiftlefs  in  the  fight." 

"  Hear'ft 
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"  Hear'ft  thou,  what  monfters  then  thou  muft  engage  ; 
What  danger,  gentle  youth,  fhe  bids  thee  prove  :  " 

(Abrupt  fays  Sloth)   **  111  fit  thy  tender  age 
Tumult  and  wars ;  fit  age,  for  joy  and  love. 

Turn,  gentle  youth,  to  me,  to  lo\^e  and  joy! 
To  thefe  I  lead  :  no  monfters  here  fhall  ftay 

Thine  eafy  ccurfe  ;  no  cares  thy  peace  annoy  : 
I  lead  to  blifs  a  nearer,  fmoother  way. 
Short  is  my  way  ;  fair,  eafy,  fmooth,  and  plain  : 
Turn,  gentle  youth,  with  me  eternal  pleafures  reign." 

**  What  pleafures,  vain  miltaken  wretch,  are  thine!" 
(Virtue  with  fcorn  repiy'd)  **  who  fleep'fl  in  eafe 

Infenfate  ;  whofe  foft  limbs  the  toil  decline 
That  feafons  blifs,  and  makes  enjoyment  pleafe. 

Draining  the  copious  bowl,  ere  thirfc  require  ; 
Feafting,  ere  hunger  to  the  feaft  invite: 

Whofe  tafielefs  joys  anticipate  defire; 
Whom  luxury  fupplies  with  appetite  : 
Yet  nature  loaths ;  and  you  employ  in  vaia 
Variety  and  art  to  conquer  her  difdaia. 

The  fparkling  nedlar  cool'd  with  fummer  fnows ; 
The  dainty  board,  with  choiceft  viands  fpread; 

To  thee  are  taftelefs  all !  fin  cere  repofe 
Flies  from  thy  flow'ry  couch  and  downy  bed. 

For  thou  art  only  tir'd  with  indolence  : 
Nor  is  thy  fleep  with  toil  and  labour  bought; 

Th'  imperfeft  fleep  that  lulls  thy  languid  fenCe 
In  dull  oblivious  interval  of  thought: 
That  kindly  fteals  th'  inadlive  hours  away 
From  the  long,  ling'ring  fpace,  that  lengthens  out  the  day. 

From 
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I         From  bounteous  nature's  unexhaulted  ftores 
Flows  the  pure  fountain  of  fincere  delights : 

Averfe  to  her,  you  wafte  the  joylefs  hours ; 
Sleep  drowns  thy  days,  and  riot  rules  thy  nights. 

Immortal  tho*  thou  art,  indignant  Jove 
Hurl'd  thee  from  heaven,  th'  immortals'  blifsfui  place; 

For  ever  banifh'd  from  the  realms  above, 
To  dwell  on  earth,  with  man's  degenerate  race  ; 
Fitter  abode  !  on  earth  alike  difgrac'd  ; 
Rcjeded  by  the  wife,  and  by  the  fool  embrac'd. 

Fond  wretch,  that  vainly  vveeneft  all  delight 
To  gratify  the  fenfe  referv'd  for  thee  ! 
Yet  the  moft  plealing  objeft  to  the  fight, 
■   Thine  own  fair  aiflion,  never  didft  thou  fee. 

Tho'  lull'd  with  fofcell  founds  thou  lieft  along ; 
Soft  mufiG,  warbling  voices,  melting  lays : 

Ne'er  didft  thou  hear,  more  fvveet  than  fweeteft  fong 
Charming  the  foul,  thou  ne'er  didft  hear  thy  praife  ! 
No  —  To  thy  revels  let  the  fool  repair: 
To  fuch,  go  fmooth  thy  fpeech  j  and  fpread  thy  tempting  fnare. 

Vaft  happinefs  enjoy  thy  gay  allies ! 
A  youth,  of  follies;  an  old-age,  of  cares : 

Young,  yet  enervate  ;  old,  yet  never  wife  ; 
Vice  waftes  their  vigour,  and  their  mind  impairs. 

Vain,  idle,  delicate,  in  thoughtlefs  eafe, 
Referving  woes  for  age,  their  prime  they  fpend  ; 

All  wretched,  hopelefs,  in  the  evil  days. 
With  forrow,  to  the  verge  of  life  they  tend. 
Griev'd  with  the  prefent  ;  of  the  part,  afham'd  ; 
They  live,  and  are  defpis'd :  they  die,  nor  more  are  nam'd. 

But 
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But  with  the  gods,  and  godlike  men,  I  dwell : 
Me,  his  fupreme  delight,  th'  Almighty  Sire 

Regards  well-pleas'd  :  whatever  works  excel. 
All  or  divine,  or  human,  I  infpire. 

Counfel  with  ftrength,  and  induftry  with  art. 
In  union  meet  conjoin'd,  with  me  refide  : 

My  didlates  arm,  inftruft,  and  mend  the  heart; 
The  fureft  policy,  the  wifeft  guide. 
With  me,  true  friendlhip  dwells :  Ihe  deigns  to  bind 
Thofe  generous  fouls  alone,  whom  I  before  have  join'd. 

Nor  need  my  friends  the  various  coftly  feaft  ; 
Hunger  to  them  th'  cfFeds  of  art  fupplies; 

Labour  prepares  their  weary  limbs  to  reft; 
Sweet  is  their  fleep  :  light,  cheerful,  ftrong  they  rife. 

Thro'  health,  thro' joy,  thro'  pleafure  and  renown. 
They  tread  my  paths  ;  and  by  a  foft  defcent. 

At  length  to  age  all  gently  finking  down. 
Look  back  with  tranfport  on  a  life  well-fpent : 
In  which  no  hour  flew  unimprov'd  away  ; 
la  which,  fome  generous  deed  diftinguilh'd  every  day. 

And  when,  the  deftin'd  term  at  length  compleat 
Their  aflies  rell  in  peace  ;  eternal  fame 

Sounds  wide  their  praife  :  triumphant  over  fate. 
In  facred  fong,  for  ever  lives  their  name. 

This,  Hercules,  is  happinefs  !  obey 
My  voice,  and  live.     Let  thy  celeftial  birth 

Lift,  and  enlarge,  thy  thoughts.     Behold  the  way 
That  leads  to  fame  ;  and  raifes  thee  from  earth 
Immortal  !     Lo,  I  guide  thy  fteps.     Arife, 
Purfue  the  glorious  path  ;  and  claim  thy  native  fkies." 

Her 
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Her  words  breathe  fire  celeftial,  and  impart 
New  vigour  to  his  foul  ;  that  fudden  caught 

The  generous  flame  :  with  great  intent  his  heart 
Swells  full ;  and  labours  with  exalted  thought : 

The  mift  of  error  from  his  eyes  difpell'd. 
Thro'  all  her  fraudful  arts  in  clearelt  light 

Sloth  in  her  native  form  he  now  beheld  ; 
Unveil'd  fhe  flood,  confefi'd  before  his  fight : 
Faffe  Siren  ! — All  her  vaunted  charms,  that  fhone 
>o  frefh  erewhile,  and  fair ;  now  wither'd,  pale,  and  gone. 

No  more  the  rofy  bloom  in  fweet  difguife 
Mafks  her  diff^mbled  looks :  each  borrowed  grace 

Leaves  her  wan  cheek  ;  pale  ficknefs  clouds  her  eyes 
Livid  and  funk,  and  paffions  dim  her  face. 

As  when  fair  Iris  has  a  while  difplay'd 
Her  watry  arch,  with  gaudy  painture  gay; 

While  yet  we  gaze,  the  glorious  colours  fade. 
And  from  our  wonder  gently  fleal  away  : 
Where  Ihone  the  beauteous  phantom  erft  fo  bright. 
Now  lowers  the  low-hung  cloud  ;  all  gloomy  to  the  fight. 

But  Virtue  more  engaging  all  the  while 
Difcloi'd  new  charms ;  more  lovely,  more  ferene ; 

Beaming  fweet  influence.     A  milder  fmile 
Scften'd  the  terrors  of  her  lofty  mien. 

"  Lead,  goddefs,  I  am  thine  !   (tranfported  cr)''d 
Alcides :)   O  propitious  pow'r,  thy  way 

Teach  me  !  pofTefs  my  foul ;  be  thou  my  guide  : 
From  thee,  O  never,  never  let  me  dray  !" 
While  ardent  thus  the  youth  his  vows  addrefs'd  ; 
With  all  the  goddefs  fill'd,  already  glow'd  his  breall. 

The 
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The  heav'niy  maid,  with  ilrength  divine  endu'd 
His  daring  foul  ;  there  all  her  pow'rs  combin'd  : 

Firm  conrtancy,  undaunted  fortitude, 
Enduring  patience,  arm'd  his  mighty  mind. 
Unmov'd  in  toils,  in  dangers  undifmay'd. 
By  many  a  hardy  deed  and  bold  emprize. 

From  fiercefl  monfters,  thro'  her  povv'rful  aid, 
He  freed  the  earth  :  thro'  her,  he  gain'd  the  Ikies. 
'Twas  Virtue  plac'd  him  in  the  blefl  abode  ; 
Crown'd,  with  eternal  youth  :  among  the  god$,  a  god, 

Spence. 

CHAP.      xvir. 

VARIETY    IN    HUMAN  CHARACTERS.      ^ 

7IRTU0US  and  vicious  ev'ry  man  muft  be. 
Few  in  th*  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree ; 
The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits,  is  fair  and  wife  ; 
And  ev'n  the  bell,  by  fits,  what  they  defpife. 
'Tis  but  by  parts  we  follow  good  or  ill ; 
For,  vice  or  virtue,  felf  direds  it  Hill ; 
Each  individual  feeks  a  fev'ral  goal  ; 
But  Heav'n's  great  view  is  One,  and  that  the  Whole. 
That  counter-works  each  folly  and  caprice; 
That  difappoints  th'  effe£l  of  ev'ry  vice  ; 
That,  happy  frailties  to  all  ranks  apply'd  ; 
Shame  to  the  virgin,  to  the  matron  pride, 
Fear  to  the  ftatefman,  rafhnefs  to  the  chief. 
To  kings  prefumption,  and  to  crowds  belief: 
That,   virtue's  ends  from  vanity  can  raife. 
Which  feeks  no  int'reft,  no  reward  but  praife  ; 

And 
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nd  build  on  wants,  and  on  defefts  of  mind, 
he  joy,  the  peace,  the  glory  of  mankind. 
Heav'n  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 
.  matter,  or  a  fervant,  or  a  friend, 
ids  each  on  other  for  aflillance  call, 
rill  one  man's  weaknefs  grows  the  ftrength  of  all. 
^ants,  frailties,  paflions,  clofer  ftill  ally 
'he  common  int'reft,  or  endear  the  tie. 
'0  thefe  we  owe  true  friendfhip,  love  fincere, 
,ach  home-fdt  joy  that  life  inherits  here ; 
.'et  from  the  fame  we  learn,  in  its  decline, 
rhofe  joys,  thofe  loves,  thofe  int'refls  to  refign  ; 
Taught  half  by  reafon,  half  by  mere  decay, 
Co  welcome  death,  and  calmly  pafs  away. 

Whate'er  the  paflion,  knowledge,  fame,  or  pelf, 
"^ot  one  will  change  his  neighbour  with  himfelf. 
The  learn'd  is  happy,  nature  to  explore. 
The  fool  is  happy,  that  he  knows  no  more ; 
The  rich  is  happy,  in  the  plenty  giv'n. 
The  poor  contents  him  with  the  care  of  heav'n. 
See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  fing. 
The  fot  a  hero,  lunatic  a  king  ; 
The  ftarving  chemift  in  his  golden  views 
Supremely  bleft  ;  the  poet  in  his  mufe. 

See  feme  ftrange  comfort  ev'ry  ftate  attend. 
And  pride  bellow'd  on  all,  a  common  friend  ;         ^ 
See  forae  fit  paffion,  ev'ry  age  fupply  ; 
Hope  travels  thro',  nor  quits  us  when  we  die. 

Behold  the  child,  by  nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleas'd  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  ftraw  : 
Some  livelier  play-thing  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite : 

H  Scarfs, 
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Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amufe  his  riper  ftage ; 
And  beads  and  pray'r-books  are  the  toys  of  age  ; 
Pleas'd  with  this  bauble  ftill,  as  that  before  ; 
'Till  tir'd  he  fleeps,  and  life's  poor  play  is  o'er. 
Mean-while  opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays 
Thofe  painted  clouds  that  beautify  our  days ; 
Each  want  of  happinefs  by  hope  fupply'd, 
And  each  vacuity  of  fenfe  by  pride  : 
Thefe  build  as  fail  as  knowledge  can  deftroy  ; 
In  folly's  cup  ftill  laughs  the  bubble,  joy ; 
One  profpeft  loft,  another  ftill  we  gain ; 
And  not  a  vanity  is  given  in  vain  ; 
Ev'n  mean  felf-Iove  becomes,  by  force  divine. 
The  fcale  to  meafure  others'  wants  by  thine. 
See !  and  confefs,  one  comfort  ftill  muft  rife, 
'Tis  this,  tho'  man's  a  fool,  yet  God  is  wise. 

Pope. 


CHAP.      xviir. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    MELANCHOLY. 

HE  comes !  he  comes !  in  every  breeze  the  Power 
Of  Philofophic  Melancholy  comes ! 
H^s  near  approach  the  fudden-ftarting  tear. 
The  glowing  cheek,  the  mild  dejefted  air. 
The  foftened  feature,  and  the  beating  heart, 
Pierc'd  deep  with  many  a  virtuous  pang,  declare. 
O'er  all  the  foul  his  facred  infiuence  breathes ! 
Inflames  imagination  ;  thro'  the  breaft 
Infufes  every  tendernefs ;  and  far 
Beyond  dim  earth  exalts  the  fwelling  thought. 

Ten 
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Ten  thoufand  thoufand  fleet  ideas,  fuch 

As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream. 

Crowd  faft  into  the  Mind's  creative  eye. 

As  faft  the  correfpondent  paffions  rife. 

As  varied,  and  as  high.     Devotion  rais'd 

To  rapture,  and  divine  aftonifhment; 

The  love  of  Nature  unconfin'd,  and,  chief. 

Of  human  race  ;  the  large  ambitious  wifli, 

To  make  them  bleft  ;  the  figh  for  fuiFering  worth 

Loft  in  obfcurity  ;  the  noble  fcorn 

Of  tyrant-pride  ;  the  fearlefs  great  refolve  ; 

The  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws, 

Infpiring  g'Ory  thro'  remoteft  time  ; 

Th'  awakened  throb  for  virtue,  and  for  fame ; 

The  fympathies  of  love,  and  friendfhip  dear; 

With  all  the  focial  Offspring  of  the  heart. 

Thomson. 

CHAP.        XIX. 
CONTEMPLATION. 

AS  yet  'tis  midnight  deep.     The  weary  clouds, 
Slow-meeting,  mingle  into  folid  gloom. 
Now,  while  the  drowfy  world  lies  loft  in  fleep. 
Let  me  alTociate  with  the  ferious  Night, 
And  Contemplation  her  fedate  compeer  ; 
Let  me  ftiake  off  ih'  intrufive  cares  of  day. 
And  lay  the  meddling  fenfes  all  afide. 

Where  now,  ye  lying  vanities  of  life  ! 
Ye  ever- tempting  ever-cheating  train  ! 
'W'hefe  are  you  now  ?  and  what  is  your  amount  ? 

H  2  Vexation, 
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Vexation,  difappointment,  and  remorfe. 
Sad,  fickenlng  thought !    And  yet  deluded  Man, 
A  fcene  of  crude  disjointed  vifions  paft. 
And  broken  flumbers,  rifes  ftill  refolv'd. 
With  nevv-flufh'd  hopes,  to  run  the  giddy  round. 
Father  of  light  and  life  !  thou  Good  Supreme ! 
O  teach  me  what  is  good  !  teach  me  Thyfelf ! 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice. 
From  every  low  purfuit !  and  feed  my  foul 
With  knowledge,  confcious  peace,  and  virtue  pure ; 
Sacred,  fubftantial,  never-fading  blifs ! 

Thomson, 


BOOK 
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C    H    A    p.       I. 
PROOF  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  of  DEITY. 

IS  THERE  A  God?— —It  Is  a  queAIon  of  infinite  mo- 
ment, on  the  folution  of  which  depend  every  obliga- 
tion, and  every  confolation  of  religion.  It  is  a  queftion, 
however,  which  it  is  unnecefTary  to  involve  in  the  perplex- 
ity of  abftrufe  fpeculation,  fince  it  may  be  determined  by  a 
fingle  argument,  which  is  fo  obvious  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  every  capacity,  and  withal  fo  conclufive,  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  great  caufe  of  religion  may  be  fafely  refted 
upon  it. 

No  man  obferves  the  conflruftion  of  a  clock,  or  othei* 
piece  of  mechanifm,  without  immediately  concluding  it  to 
be  the  produftion  of  fome  ingenious  artift.  And  this  con- 
clufion  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  deduced  from  the  relation 
which  the  mind  perceives  between  the  ideas  of  a  work  and 
a  workman,  an  aft  and  an  agent,  in  any  particular  cafe, 
H3  or 
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or  referred  to  an  univerfal  axiom,  grounded  on  the  obfer- 
vation  of  many  individual  cafes  in  which  it  is  exemplified. 
When  a  vulgar  fpeftator  infers  from  the  marks  of  defign 
and  ingenuity  which  any  fpecies  of  manufafture  difcovers, 
that  there  mull  have  been  fome  mechanic  employed  in  pro- 
ducing it ; — when  the  fame  obfcrver  fo  far  generalifes  his 
ideas  as  to  remark,  that  every  work  fuppofes  a  workman  ; 
— and  when  the  philofopher,  who  has  accuftomed  himfelf 
to  contemplate  the  ideas  of  fenfible  objefts  abftraflediy, 
maintains  that  every  effeft  muft  have  a  caufe,  and  that 
every  eftedl  which  bears  evident  marks  of  defign,  muft  have 
a  defigning  or  intelligent  caufe  j  —  the  mind,  in  each  cafe, 
pafTes  through  the  fame  operation  ;  the  fame  relation  of 
ideas  is  obferved  ;  and- the  fame  conclufion  is  drawn,  per- 
haps with  precifely  the  fame  degree  of  convidion  :  for  no 
general  truth  is  more  evident  than  any  particular  t?uth 
comprehended  in  it. 

All  the  refinements  of  philofophy  can  a;ld  nothing  to  the 
clearnefs  and  certainty  with  which  the  mind  perceives,  that 
an  effect  fuppofes  a  caufe;  that  an  aftion  implies  an  agent; 
and  that  appearances  of  defign  and  contrivance  in  any 
produdion,  with  a  view  to  fome  end,  are  unqueftionable 
indications  of  the  exiftence  of  fome  being,  who  was  pof- 
fefled  of  intelligence  and  ikill  equal  to  the  effeft  produced. 
Nor  can  all  the  fubtleties  of  metaphyfical  fophiftry  deftroy 
the  perception  which  the  mind  has  of  thefe  relations,  or 
render  their  exiftence  problematical.  The  molt  un- 
cultivated underftanding  muft  fee,  and  the  moft  ingeni- 
ous fceptic  will  find  it  impoflible,  on  any  ground  of  fulid 
argument,  to  deny,  that  every  work  which  bears  evident 
marks  of  defign,  and  is  adapted  to  anfwer  fome  purpofe, 
muft  be  produced  by  an  intelligent  caufe. 

Apply 
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Apply  this  obvious  principle  to  the  great  operations  of 
lature.     Obferve,  for  example,  the  ftrufture  and  growth  of 

plant.  Remark  the  variety  of  delicate  fibres  of  which  it 
s  compofed,  the  diftinft  forms  of  the  feveral  parts,  their 
lutual  relations,  the  regular  and  compleat  whole  which 
IS  produced  by  their  combination,  and  the  provifion  which 
is  made  for  their  produftion,  nourifhment  and  growth. 
^Contemplate  the  amazing  diverfity  c[  genera  and  fpecies, 
ind  the  nice  gradations-  from  one  genus,  and  from  one 
fpecies,  to  another,  which  the  fcientific  ftudy  of  this  p.irt 
of  nature  has  difcovered.  From  the  vegetable,  turn  your 
attention  to  the  animal  world,  and  obferve,  difplayed  in  a 
ftill  more  wonderful  manner,  perfeftion  of  form,  variety 
of  fpecies,  and  mutual  relation  and  dependence.  Behold 
every  animal  provided  with  abundant  internal  foarces, 
and  external  means,  of  life  and  enjoyment.  Survey  the 
curious  ftrudure  of  that  complex  machine  an  animal  body, 
in  which  the  feveral  parts  are  exaftly  adjufted  to  each  other, 
and  combined  in  the  moft  perfeft  harmony,  to  carry  on  the 
feveral  functions  of  animal  life.  Recolleft,  that  combina- 
tions of  thefe  materials,  fimilar  in  the  great  outline,  but 
infinitely  diverfified  in  the  fubordinate  parts,  form  that 
countlefs  multitude  of  animals  which  people  the  earth. 

After  this  general  review  of  the  produdions  of  nature, 
let  reafon  judge,  whether  fuch  regular,  yet  diverfified, 
forms  could  be  produced,  v.'ithout  the  agency  of  a  defign- 
ing  intelligence.  If  the  ear  be  admirably  conftrutfled  for 
hearing,  and  the  eye  for  feeing,  the  ear  and  the  eye  were 
furcly  formed  by  a  Being  who  intended  that  animals  fhould 
hear  and  fee — that  is,  are  the  effed  of  an  intelligent  caufe. 
It  fhould  feem  impoflible  to  obferve,  in  thefe  and  other 
inftances,  the  tendencies  of  the  various  parts  of  nature  to 

H  4.  accomplifh 
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£ccomplifh  certain  ends,  without  the  fulleft  convidion, 
that  there  is  fome  adlive  Power  or  Being,  by  whom  thef^ 
ends  are  perceived,  and  who  condufts  the  operations  of 
nature  with  the  intention  of  accomplifhing  them.  Upon 
every  page  in  the  volume  of  nature,  is  written,  in  cha- 
raflers  which  all  may  read  and  underltand,  this  great  truth. 
There  is  a  God. 


CHAP.        XL 
On   disinterested   FRIENDSHIP. 

I  AM  informed  that  certain  Greek  writers  {Philofophers, 
it  feems,  in  the  opinion  of  their  countrymen)  have  ad^ 
vanced  fome  very  extraordinary  pofrtions  relating  to  friends 
Ihip ;  as,  indeed,  what  fubjeft  is  there,  which  thefe  fub? 
tie  geniufes  have  not  tortured  with  their  fophiftry  ? 

The  authors  to  whom  I  refer,  diffuade  their  dif» 
ciples  from  entering  into  any  Ilrong  attachments,  as 
unavoidably  creating  fupemumerary  difquietades  to  thofe 
who  engage  in  them  :  and  as  every  man  has  more 
than  fufficient  to  call  forth  his  folicitude,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  own  affairs ;  it  is  a  weaknefs,  they  contend,  anxioufly 
to  involve  himfelf  in  the  concerns  of  others.  They  recom- 
mend it  alfo  in  all  connexions  of  this  kind,  to  hold  the 
bands  of  union  extremely  loofe ;  fo  as  always  to  have  it  in 
one's  power  to  ftraiten  or  relax  them,  as  circumftances  and 
£tuatiQns  fiiall  render  moft  expedient.  They  add,  as  a 
capital  article  of  their  doftrine,  that  "  to  live  exempt  from 
cares,  is  an  effential  ingredient,  to  conftitute  human  happi- 
nefsj   but  an  ingredient,  however,   which  he  who  volun- 

tarity 
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rily  diftrefles  himfelf  with  cares  in  which  he  has  no  necef- 
ry  and  perfonal  intereft,  muft  never  hope  to  polTefs." 
I  have  been  told  likewlfe,  that  there  is  another  fet  of 
retended  philofophers  of  the  fame  country,  whofe  tenets 
jncerning  this  fubje£l,  are  of  a  ftill  more  illiberal  and  un- 
snerous  call. 

The  propofition  they  attempt  to  eftablifli,  is,  that  "  friend- 
lip  is  an  affair  of  felf-intereft  entirely,  and  that  the  proper 
otive  for  engaging  in  it,  is,  not  in  order  to  gratify  the 
ind  and  benevolent  affections,  but  for  the  benefit  of  that 
ffiflance  and  fupport  which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
ftion."     Accordingly  they  affert,  that  thofe  perfons  are 
oft  difpofed  to  have  recourfe  to  auxiliary  alliances  of  this 
ind,  who  are  leaft  qualified  by  nature,  or  fortune,  to  de- 
end  upon  their  own  ftrength  and  pov/ers ;  the  weaker  fex, 
or  inftance,  being  generally  more  inclined  to  engage  in 
Viendfhips,  than  the  male  part  of  our  fpecies  i  and  thofe 
kvho  are  depreft   by  indigence   or  labouring  under  mif- 
fortunes,  than  the  wealthy  and  the  profperous. 

Excellent  and  obliging  fages  thefe,  undoubtedly  !  To 
(Irike  out  the  friendly  affeftions  from  the  moral  world, 
would  be  like  extinguilbing  the  fun  in  the  natural ;  each 
cf  them  being  the  fource  of  the  beft  and  moft  grateful 
fatisfaftions,  that  Heaven  has  conferred  on  the  fons  of 
men.  But  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  what  the  real  value 
of  this  boafted  exemption  from  care,  which  they  promife 
their  difciples,  juftly  amounts  to  ?  an  exemption  flattering 
to  felf-love,  I  confefs ;  but  which,  upon  many  occurrences 
in  human  life,  Ihould  be  rejedled  with  the  utmoft  dlfdain. 
For  nothing,  furely,  can  be  more  inconfiflent  with  a  well- 
poifed  and  manly  fpirit,  than  to  decline  engaging  in  any 
H  5  laudable 
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laudable  aftion,  or  to  be  difcouraged  from  perfevering  in  It, 
by  an  apprehenfion  of  the  trouble  and  foHcitude  with  which 
it  may  probably  be  attended.  Virtue  herfelf,  indeed,  ought 
to  be  totally  renounced,  if  it  be  right  to  avoid  every  poflible 
means  that  may  be  produQive  of  uneafinefs  :  for  who  that 
is  aftuated  by  her  principles,  can  obferve  the  conduft  of 
an  oppofi.te  charafler,  without  being  affedted  with  fome 
degree  of  fecret  diffatisfaftion  ?  Are  not  the  juft,  the  brave, 
and  the  good,  neceflarily  expofed  to  the  difagreeable  emo- 
tions of  diflike  and  averfion,  when  they  refpedively  meet 
with  inftances  of  fraud,  of  cowardice,  or  of  villainy?  It 
is  an  efTential  property  of  every  well-conftituted  mind,  to 
be  afte^Tted  with  pain,  or  pleafure,  according  to  the  nature 
of  thofe  moral  appearances  that  prefent  themfelves  to  ob- 
fervation. 

If  fenfibility,  therefore,  be  not  incompatible  with  true 
wifdom  ;    (and  it  furely  is   not,    unlefs  we  fuppofe  that 
philofophy  dead€ns  every  finer  feeling  of  our  nature)  what 
juft  reafon  can  be  afligned,  why  the  fympathetic  fufFerings^  > 
which  may  refuk  from  friendfhip,    iTiould  be  a  fufficient 
in-ducement  for  baniihing  that  generous  afFedion  from  the 
human  breaft  ?     Extinguifli  all  emotions  of  the  heart,  and    ■ 
what  difference  will  remain,   1  do  not  fay  between    man 
and  brute,  but  between  man  and  a  mere  inanimate  clod  ?    ' 
Away  then  with  thofe  auftere  philofophers,  who  reprefent 
virtue  as  hardening  the  foul  againft  all  the  fofter  imp'-effions 
of  humanity  !     The  faft,    certainly,   is  much  otherivife :    • 
a  truly  good  man  is  upon  many  occaftons  extremely  fufcep- 
tible  of  tender  fentiments  ;  and  his  heart  expands  with  joy, 
or  fhrinks  with  forrow,  as  good  or  ill  fortune  accompanies 
his  friend.     Upon  the  whole  then,  it  may  fairly  be  con.» 
eluded,  that  as  in  the  cafe  of  vijtue,  fo  in  that  of  friend-/ 

fhip, 
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ip,    thofe  painful  fenfations  which  may   fometimes  be 
oduced  by  the  one,  as  well  as  by  the  other,  are  equally 
fufficient  grounds  for   excluding    either   of  them    froirf* 
ing  pofleffion  of  our  bofoms. 

They  who  infill  that  "  utility  is  the  firfl  and  prevailing 

otive,    which  induces  mankind  to  enter  into  particular 

•iendihips,"  appear  to  me  to  divert  the  aflbciition  of  its 

loll  amiable  and  engaging  principle.     For   to   a  mind 

ightly  difpofed,   it  is  not  fo  much  the  benefits  received, 

s  the  affeftionate  zeal  from  which  they  flow,  that  gives 

hem  their  belt  and  moft  valuable  recommendation.     It  is 

6  far  indeed  from  being  verified  by  faft,  that  a  fenfe  of 

ur  wants  is  the  original  caufe  of  forming  thefe  amicable 

lliances ;    that,    on  the  contrary,    it  is  obfervable,    that 

one  have  been  more  diftinguifhed  in  their  friendfhips  than 

hofe  whofe  power   and  opulence,    but  above  all,   whofe 

fuperior  virtue  (a  much  firmer  fupport)   have  railed  them 

bove  every  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  the  aflillance 

f  others. 

The   true  diftiniiion,    then,    in    this  qucftion   is,    that 

*'  although  friendlhip  is  certainly  prcdudive  of  utility,  yet 

utility  is  not  the  primary  motive  of  friendlhip. "     Thofe 

Mdlh  fenfualifts  therefore,  who,  lulled  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 

prefume  to  maintain  the  reverfe,  have  furely   no  claim  to 

attention  ;  as  they  are  neither  qualified  by  refleftion,  nor 

experience,  to  be  competent  judges  of  the  fubjedl. 

Good  Gods !  is  there  a  mar>  upon  the  face  of  the  earthy 
v/ho  would  deliberately  accept  of  all  the  wealth  and  all  the 
affluence  this  world  can  bellow,  if  offered  to  him  upon  the 
fevere  terms  of  his  being  unconnefted  with  a  fingle  mortal 
whom  he  could  love,  or  by  whom  he  Ihould  be  beloved  ? 
This  would   be   to  lead   the   wretched  life  of  a  deteft^d 

H  6  tyrant. 
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tyrant,  who,  amidft  perpetual  fufplcions  and  alarms,  paffes 
his  miferable  days  a  Ilranger  to  every  tender  fentimcnt, 
and  utterly  precluded  from  the  heart-felt  fatisfadions  of 
friena/hip. 

Cicero. 


CHAP.        HI. 
The  folly  of  INCONSISTENT  EXPECTATIONS. 

THIS  world  may  be  confidered  as  a  great  mart  of 
commerce,  where  fortune  expofes  to  our  view  various 
commodities,  riches,  eafe,  tranquillity,  fame,  integrity, 
knowledge.  Every  thing  is  marked  at  a  fettled  price.  Our 
time,  our  labour,  our  ingenuity,  is  fo  much  ready  money 
which  we  are  to  lay  out  to  the  bell  advantage.  Examine, 
compare,  chufe,  rejedl ;  but  ftand  to  your  own  judgment; 
and  do  not,,  like  children,  when  you  have  purchafed  one 
thing,  repine  that  you  do  not  poffefs  another  which  you  did 
not  purchafe.  Such  is  the  force  of  well-regulated  induftry, 
that  a  Heady  and  vigorous  exertion  of  our  faculties,  diredled 
to  one  end,  will  generally  infure  fuccefs.  Would  you,  for 
inuance,  be  rich  ?  Do  you  think  that  fingle  point  worth 
the  facrificing  every  thing  eife  to  ?  You  may  then  be  rich. 
Thcufands  have  become  fo  from  the  lowed  beginnings  by 
toil,  and  patient  diligence,  and  attention  to  the  minutefl 
articles  of  expence  and  profit.  But  you  mull  give  up  the 
pleafures  of  leifure,  of  a  vacant  mind,  of  a  free  unfufpicious 
temper.  If  you  pref  rve  your  integrity,  it  muil  be  a  coarfe- 
ipun  and  vulgar  honelly.  Thcfe  high  and  lofty  notions  of 
morals  which  you  brought  with  you  from  the  fchools  rouft 
be  confidexably  lowered,  and  mixed  with  the  bafer  alloy 

of 
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of  a  jealous,  and  worldly-minded  prudence.  You  muft 
learn  to  do  hard,  if  not  unjuft,  things;  and  for  the  nice 
embarralTraents  of  a  delicate  and  ingenuous  fpirit,  it  is 
neceflary  for  you  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fail  as  poflible. 
You  muft  fhut  you  heart  againft  the  Mufes,  and  be  con- 
tent to  feed  your  underftanding  with  plain,  houfehold 
truths.  In  Ihort,  you  muft  not  attempt  to  enlarge  your 
ideas,  or  polifli  your  tafte,  or  refine  your  fentiments  ;  but 
muft  keep  on  in  one  beaten  track,  without  turning  aiide 
either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. — "  But  I  cannot 
fubmit  to  drudgery  like  this  —  I  feel  a  fpirit  above  it." 
'Tis  well :  be  above  it  then  ;  only  do  not  repine  that  you 
are  not  rich. 

Is  knowledge  the  pearl  of  price  ?  That  too  may  be 
purchafed — by  fteady  application,  and  long  folitary  hours 
offtudy  and  refledlion.  Beftow  thefe,  and  you  fhall  be 
wife.  "  But"  (fays  the  man  of  letters)  "  what  ahardihip  is 
it  that  many  an  illiterate  fellow  who  cannot  conftrue  the 
motto  of  the  arms  of  his  coach  fhall  raife  a  fortune  and 
make  a  figure,  while  I  have  little  more  than  the  common 
conveniences  of  life!*'  Was  it  in  order  to  raife  a  for- 
tune, that  you  confumed  the  fprightly  hours  of  youth 
in  ftudy  and  retirement  ?  Was  it  to  be  rich,  that  you  grew 
pale  over  the  midnight  lamp,  and  diftilled  the  fweetnefs 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  fpring  ?  You  have  then 
miftaken  your  path,  and  ill  employed  your  induftry. 
"  What  reward  have  I  then  for  all  my  labours?"  What 
reward  1  A  large  comprehenfive  foul,  v/ell  purged  from 
vulgar  fears,  and  perturbations,  and  prejudices ;  able  to 
comprehend  and  interpret  the  works  of  man — of  God. 
A  rich,  flourifhing,  cultivated  mind,  pregnant  with  in- 
exhauitible    ftores   of  entertainment   and   refledlion.      A 

perpetual 
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perpetual  fpring  of  frefh  ideas;  and  the  confcious  dignity 
of  fuperior  intelligence.  Good  heaven  I  and  what  re- 
ward can  you  a(k  befides  ? 

**  But  is  it  not  fome  reproach  upon  thececonomy  of  Pro- 
vidence that  fuch  a  one,  who  is  a  mean  dirty  fellow,  fhould 
have  amafled  wealth  enough  to  buy  half  a  nation  r"  Not 
in  the  leaft.  He  made  himfelf  a  mean  dirty  fellow  for  that 
very  end.  He  has  paid  his  health,  his  confcience,  his 
liberty  for  it;  and  will  you  envy  him  his  bargain?  Will 
you  hang  your  head  and  blufh  in  his  prefence,  becaufe  he 
outfhines  you  in  equipage  and  fhovv  ?  Lift  up  your  brow 
with  a  noble  confidence,  and  fay  to  yourfclf,  "  I  have  not 
thefe  things,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  becaufe  I  have  not 
fought,  becaufe  I  have  not  defired  them  ;  it  is  becaufe  I 
pofTefs  fomething  better:  1  have  chofen  my  lot;  I  ami 
content  and  fatisfied." 

You  area  modeft  man  —  You  love  quiet  and  indepen- 
dence, and  have  a  delicacy  and  referve  in  your  temper 
which  renders  it  impoflible  for  you.  to  elbow  your  way  ia 
the  world,  and  be  the  herald  of  your  own  merits.  Be  con- 
tent then  with  a  modefl  retirement,  with  the  elleem  of  your 
intimate  friends,  with  the  praifes  of  a  blamelefs  heart,  and 
a  delicate  ingenuous  fpirit ;  but  refign  the  fplendid  diftinc- 
tions  of  the  world  to  thofe  who  can  better  fcramble  for 
ihem. 

The  man  whofe  tender  fenfibllity  of  confcience  and  flri£l 
regard  to  the  rules  of  morality  makes  him  fcrupulous  and 
fearful  of  offending,  is  often  heard  to  complain  of  the 
difadvantages  he  lies  under  in  every  path  of  honour  and 
profit.  •'  Could  I  but  get  over  fome  nice  points,  and 
conform  to  the  praftice  and  opinion  of  thofe  about  me,. 
I  might  Hand  as  fair  a  chance  as  others  for  dignities  and 

prefsrmenp.'* 
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preferment."  And  why  can  you  not  ?  What  hinders  you 
from  difcarding  this  troublefome  fcrupulofity  of  yours, 
which  flands  fo  grievoufly  in  your  way  ?  If  it  be  a  fmall 
thing  to  enjoy  a  healthful  mind,  found  at  the  very  core, 
that  does  not  fhrink  from  the  keeneft  inrpeflion  ;  inward 
freedom  from  remorfe  and  perturbation  ;  unfullied  whibe- 
nefs  and  fimplicity  of  manners ;  a  genuine  integrity 

Pure  in  the  laft  recefles  of  the  mind ; 
if  you  think  thefe  advantages  an  inadequate  recompen(e 
for  what  you  refign,  cifmifs  your  fcruples  this  inftant,   and 
be  a  flave-merchant,  a  dlit&or,  or — what  you  pleafe. 

Mrs.  Barbauld. 


CHAP.         IV. 
The  perfection  of  HUMAN  NATURE. 

ASK  for  what  end  the  heav'nly  bodies  fhine. 
Earth  for  whofe  ufe?  Pride  anfwers,  "  'Tis  for  mine: 
For  me  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  pow'r. 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  fpreads  out  ev'ry  fiow'r  ; 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rofe,  renew, 
The  juice  neftareoas,  and  the  balmy  dew  ; 
For  me,  the  mine  a  thoufand  treafures  brings  ; 
For  me,  health  gufhes  from  a  thoufand  fprings  ; 
Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  funs  to  light  me  rife  ; 
My  foot-ftool  earth,  my  canopy  the  Ikies." 

But  errs  not  Nature  from  this  gracious  end, 
From  burning  funs  when  livid  deaths  defcend, 
When  earthquakes  fwallow,  or  when  tempefts  fweep 
Towns  to  one  grave,  whole  nations  to  the  deep  ? 

"No 
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*'  No  ('tis  reply'd)  the  iirft  Almighty  Caufe 

Afts  not  by  partial,  but  by  gen'ral  laws  ; 

Th'  exceptions  few  ;  fome  change  fince  all  began  : 

And  what  created  perfecl  ?" — Why  then  Man^ 

If  the  great  end  be  human  Happinefs, 

Then  Nature  deviates ;  and  can  man  do  lefs  ? 

As  much  that  end  a  conftant  courfe  requires 

Of  fiiow'rs  and  fun-fhine,  as  of  Man's  defues  ; 

As  much  eternal  fprings  and  cloudlefs  flcies. 

As  Men  for  ever  temp'rate,  calm,  and  wife. 

If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heav'n's  defign, 

Why  then  a  Borgia,  or  a  Catiline  ? 

Who  knows  but  He,  whofe  hand  the  light'ning  forms. 

Who  heaves  old  Ocean,  and  who  wings  the  ftorms  ; 

Pours  fierce  Ambition  in  a  Caefar's  mind, 

Or  turns  young  Ammon  loofe  to  fcourge  mankind  ? 

From  pride,  from  pride,  our  very  reas'ning  fprings  ; 

Account  for  moral,  as  for  nat'ral  things : 

Why  charge  we  Heav'n  in  thofe,  in  thefe  acquit  ? 

In  both,  to  reafon  right  is  to  fubmit. 

Better  for  Us,  perhaps,  it  might  appear. 
Were  there  all  harmony,  all  virtue  here  ; 
That  never  air  or  ocean  felt  the  wind  ; 
That  never  pafllon  difcompos'd  the  mind. 
But  ALL  fubfifts  by  elemental  ftrife; 
And  Paffions  are  the  elements  of  Life, 
The  gen'ral  Order,  fince  the  whole  began. 
Is  kept  in  Nature,  and  is  kept  in  Man. 

What  would  this  Man  ?  Now  upward  will  he  foar. 
And  little  lefs  than  Angel,  would  be  more  j 
Now  looking  downwards,  juft  as  griev'd  appears 
To  want  the  ftrength  of  bulls,  the  fur  of  bears. 

Made 
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Made  for  his  ufe  all  creatures  if  he  call. 
Say  what  their  ufe,  had  he  the  pow'rs  of  all  ? 
Nature  to  thefe,  without  profufion,  kind. 
The  proper  organs,  proper  po\V'rs  afilgn'd  ; 
Each  feeraing  want  compenfated  of  courfe. 
Here  with  d^rees  of  fwiftnefs,  there  of  force  j 
All  in  exact  proportion  to  their  ftate  ; 
Nothing  to  add,  and  nothing  to  abate. 
Each  beaft,  each  infeft,  happy  in  its  own  : 
Is  Heav'n  unkind  to  Man,  and  Man  alone  ? 
Shall  he  alone,  whom  rational  we  call. 
Be  pleas'd  with  nothing,  if  not  blefs'd  with  all  ? 

The  blifs  of  Man  (could  Pride  that  bleffing  find) 
Is  not  to  ad  or  think  beyond  his  kind  j 
No  pow'rs  of  body  or  of  foul  to  fhare. 
But  what  his  nature  and  his  flate  can  bear. 
Why  has  not  Man  a  microfcopic  eye  ? 
For  this  plain  reafon,  Man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say  what  the  ufe,  were  finer  optics  giv'n, 
T'  infped  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heav'n  ? 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er. 
To  fmart  and  agonize  at  ev'ry  pore  ? 
Or  quick  effluvia  darting  thro'  the  brain. 
Die  of  a  rofe  in  aromatic  pain  ? 
If  nature  thunder'd  in  his  op'ning  ears. 
And  itunn'd  him  with  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres. 
How  would  he  wifli  that  Heav'n  had  left  him  ftill 
The  whifp'ring  Zephyr,  and  the  purling  rill  ? 
Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wife. 
Alike  in  what  it  gives,  and  what  denies  f 

Pope. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        V. 

Against     SELFISHNESS. 

HAS  God,  thou  fool !  workM  folely  for  thy  good. 
Thy  joy,  thy  paftime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  ? 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn. 
For  him  as  kindly  fpread  the  fiow'ry  lawn  : 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  afcends  and  fings  ? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  fwell  the  note. 
The  bounding  fteed  you  pompoufly  beftride. 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleafure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alone  the  feed  that  ftrews  the  plain  ? 
The  birds  of  heav'n  fhall  vindicate  their  grain. 
Thine  the  full  harveft  of  the  golden  year  ? 
Part  pays,  and  juftly,  the  deferving  fleer  : 
The  hog,  that  plows  not  nor  obeys  thy  call. 
Lives  on  the  labours  of  this  lord  of  all. 

Know,  Nature's  children  all  divine  her  care; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch,  vvarm'd  a  bear. 
While  Man  exclaims,  "  See  all  things  for  my  ufe  !'* 
*'  See  man  for  mine  !"  replies  a  pamper'd  goofe  : 
And  juft  as  fhort  of  reafon  he  mull  fall. 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all. 

Grant  that  the  pow'rful  ilill  the  weak  controul ; 
Be  Man  the  wit  and  tyrant  of  the  whole  : 
Nature  that  tyrant  checks  j  he  only  knows. 
And  helps  another  creature's  wants  and  woes. 
Say,  will  the  falcon,  Hooping  from  above, 

Smit 
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Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  fpare  the  dove? 
Admires  the  jay  the  inftdl's  gilded  wings  ? 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  fings  ? 
Man  cares  for  all :  to  birds  he  gives  his  woods, 
To  beafts  his  paftures,  and  to  fifh  his  floods ; 
For  forae  his  int'reft  prompts  him  to  provide, 
For  more  his  pleafure,  yet  for  more  his  pride  : 
All  feed  on  one  vain  patron,  and  enjoy 
Th'  extenfive  blefling  of  his  luxury. 
That  very  life  his  learned  hunger  craves. 
He  faves  from  famine,  from  the  favage  faves  j 
Nay,  feafts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feafl. 
And,  'till  he  ends  the  being,  makes  it  bicft; 
Which  fees  no  more  the  ftroke,  or  feels  the  pain, 
Than  favour'd  Man  by  touch  ethereal  flain. 
The  creature  had  his  feaft  of  life  before  ; 
Thou  too  mull  perllh,  when  thy  feaft  is  o'er ! 

Pope. 
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ORATIONS  AND  HARANGUES. 


CHAP.       I. 

MANLIUS     TO     HIS     SON. 

SINCE  you,  Titus  Manlius !  forgetful  of  the  reverencs 
due  to  the  confular  and  paternal  authority,  have 
fought  with  the  enemy  out  of  your  rank,  contrary  to  our 
exprefs  command,  and  thereby,  as  far  as  in  you  lay,  have 
diflblved  that  military  difcipline  which  has  hitherto  fup- 
ported  the  Roman  ftate,  and  have  reduced  me  to  the 
neceflity  of  difregarding  either  the  public  or  my  own 
family  ;  it  is  juft  that  we  fhould  fufter  for  our  own  crime, 
rather  than  that  the  commonwealth  fhould  pay  the  forfeit 
for  us,  to  its  own  great  detriment.  We  ihall  afford  a  fad 
but  falutary  example  to  the  youth  of  future  times.  I  cannot 
but  be  moved  on  this  occafion,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
natural  affedion  which  evety  man  bears  to  his  children, 

but 
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but  through  regard  to  that  fpeclmen  of  early  valour  you 
have  exhibited,  though  deceived  by  a  falfe  appearance  of 
glory.  Yet  fince  the  confular  authority  is  either  to  receive 
perpetual  fanftion  by  your  death,  or  to  be  for  ever 
abrogated  by  your  impunity ;  I  cannot  fuppofe  that  even 
yourfelf,  if  any  of  my  blood  flows  in  your  veins,  would 
refufe  to  repair  by  your  punilhment  that  breach  in  military 
difcipline  which  your  fault  has  made.  Go,  liftor,  bind 
him  to  the  itake. 

LivT. 


CHAP.        II. 
MUCIUS   SC^VOLA   to   King  PORSENA. 

I  AM  a  Roman  citizen  —  my  name  Mucius.  My  pur- 
pofe  was  to  kill  an  enemy.  Nor  am  I  lefs  p.ep.Ted  to 
undergo  the  punifhment,  than  I  was  to  perpetrate  the  deed. 
To  do  and  to  fufFer  bravely  is  a  Roman's  part.  Neither 
am  I  the  only  perfon  thus  affeded  ton  ards  you.  Theve  is 
a  long  lift  of  competitors  for  the  fame  honour,  if,  there- 
fore, you  chufe  to  confront  the  danger  of  fetting  your  life 
every  hour  at  hazard,  prepare  yourfelf — you  will  have 
the  foe  in  the  very  porch  of  your  palace.  This  is  the  kind 
of  war  that  the  Roman  youth  declare  againft  you.  You 
have  nothing  to  fear  in  the  field.  Tiie  combat  is  againft 
you  alone,  and  every  individual  is  your  antagonift. 

Livy, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       iir. 
SOPHONISBA    TO    MASSINISSA. 

THE  will  of  the  Gods,  your  valour,  and  good  for- 
tune have  this  day  put  us  entirely  in  your  power. 
But  if  it  be  permitted  a  captive  to  lift  up  a  fupplicating 
voice  to  the  lord  of  her  life,  to  embrace  his  knees,  and 
touch  his  conquering  hand,  I  beg  and  intreat,  by  the  regal 
dignity  which  we,  too,  lately  pofleffed  ;  by  the  Numidian 
name,  which  Syphax  fliared  with  you  ;  by  the  Deities  of 
this  royal  manfion,  (may  they  prove  more  propitious  to  you 
than  they  have  to  him  !)  that  you  would  grant  this  one 
favour  to  a  wretched  fuppliant ; — not  to  fubjefl  me  to  the 
cruel  and  imperious  dominion  of  a  Roman  ;  but  to  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  your  prifoner  according  to  your  own 
pleafure.  Had  I  been  no  other  than  the  wife  of  Syphax, 
I  would  rather  commit  myfelf  to  the  faith  of  a  Numidian, 
and,  like  myfelf,  a  native  of  Africa,  than  to  that  of  a 
ftranger  and  a  foreigner.  What  a  Carthaginian,  what  the 
daughter  of  Afdrubal  has  to  apprehend  from  a  Roman, 
yourfelf  may  judge.  Oh  !  if  it  be  no  otherwife  poflible, 
deliver  me,  I  befeech  and  implore  you,  from  the  Romaa 
power,  by  death, 

Livv. 

CHAP.        IV. 
SCIPIO     TO    THE    ROMANS. 

ON  this  day,  tribunes  and  Roman  citizens !  I  gained 
a  fignal  vidory  in  Africa  over  Hannibal  and  the 
Carthaginians.     Since,  then,  fuch  a  day  ought  to  be  free 

from 
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from  ftrife  and  litigation,  I  fliall  immediately  go  from 
hence  to  the  Capitol  to  pay  my  adorations  to  the  higheft 
Jove,  to  Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  other  deities  who  prefide 
over  the  facred  citadel  ;  and  I  (hall  return  them  thanks^ 
that  both  on  this  day,  and  many  times  befide,  they  have 
infpired  me  v^fith  the  fpirit  and  ability  of  doing  eflential 
fervice  to  the  republic.  Let  fuch  of  you,  too,  as  have 
leifure,  accompany  me ;  and  pray  the  gods  that  you  may 
ever  have  leaders  like  myfelf.  For,  as  from  the  term  of 
feventeen  years  to  the  decline  of  life  you  have  always 
outgone  my  age  by  the  honours  conferred  on  me,  (o  I  have 
anticipated  your  honours  by  my  aftions. 

Livy, 

CHAP.        V. 

DEMOSTHENES  to  the  ATHENIANS 
AGAINST    PHILIP. 

HAD  we  been  convened,  Athenians!  on  fome  new 
fubjedl  of  debate,  I  had  waited,  until  moft  of  the 
ufual  perfons  had  declared  their  opinions.  If  I  had  ap- 
proved of  any  thing  propofed  by  thrm,  I  fhould  have  con- 
tinued lilent  :  if  not,  I  had  then  attempted  to  fpeak  my 
fentiments.  But  fince  thofe  very  points  on  which  thefe 
fpeakers  have  oftentimes  been  heard  already,  are  at  this 
time  to  be  confidered  ;  though  I  have  arifen  firft,  I  pre- 
fume  I  may  expedl  your  pardon  :  for  if  they  on  former  oc- 
cafions  had  advifed  the  neceHav  n.eafures,  you  would  not 
have  found  it  needful  to  confuh  a^  prefent. 

Firft   then,   Athenians !  thf;fe  our   affairs   muft   not   be 
thought  defperate  j  no,    though  their  fituation  feems  en- 
tirely 
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tirely  deplorable.  For  the  m oft  fhocking  circumftance  of 
all  our  paft  conduft,  is  really  the  moft  favourable  to  o:ir 
futare  expeftations.  And  .what  is  this  ?  That  our  own  to- 
tal indolence  <hath  been  the  caufe  of  all  our.prefent  difficul- 
ties. For  were  we  thus  diftrefled,  in  fpite  of  every  vigo- 
rous^ffbrt  which  the  honour  of  our  ftate  demanded,  there 
were  then  no  hope  of  a  recovery. 

In  the  next  place,  refledt,  (you  who  have  been  informed 
by  others,  and  you  who  can  yourfelves  remember)  how 
great  a  power  the  Lacedemonians  not  long  fince  pofiefTed ; 
and  with  what  refolutlon,  with  what  dignity  you  difdained 
to  aft  unworthy  of  the  ftate,  but  maintained  the  war  againft 
them  for  the  rights  of  Greece.  Why  do  I  mention  thefe 
things?  That  you  may  know,  that  you  may  fee,  Athenians ! 
that  if  duly  vigilant,  you  can  have  nothing  to  fear ; 
that  if  once  remifj,  nothing  can  happen  agreeable  to 
your  defires :  witnefs  the  then  powerful  arms  of  Lacede- 
mon,  which  a  juft  attention  to  your  interefts  enabled  you 
to  vanquifh  :  and  this  man's  late  infolent  attempt,  which 
cur  infenfibility  to  all  our  great  concerns  hath  made  the 
caufe  of  this  confuiion. 

If  there  is  a  man  in  thi^  aflembly  who  thinks  that  we 
TOuft  find  a  formidable  enemy  in  Philip,  while  he  views 
on  one  hand,  the  numerous  armies  which  furround  him  ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  weaknefs  of  the  ftate  thus  defpoiled 
of  its  dominions ;  he  thinks  juftly.  Yet  let  him  refleft  on 
this  :  there  was  a  time,  Athenians !  when  we  poflefled 
Pydna,  and  Potidxa,  and  Methone,  and  all  that  country 
round  :  when  many  of  the  ftates  now  fubjefted  to  him 
were  free  and  independent,  and  more  inclined  to  our 
alliance  than  to  his.  Had  then  Philip  reafoned  in  the  fame 
manner,  **  How  ftiall  I  dare  to  attack  the  Athenians,  whofe 

**  garrifons 
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•♦  garrifons  command  my  territory,  while  I  am  deftitute  of 
*'  all  afliftance  !"  he  would  not  have  engaged  in  thofe 
enterprizes  which  are  now  crowned  with  fuccefs  ;  nor  could 
he  have  raifed  himfelf  to  this  pitch  of  greatnefs.  No, 
Athenians !  he  knew  this  well,  that  all  thefe  places  are  but 
prizes,  laid  between  the  combatants,  and  ready  for  the 
conqueror:  that  the  dominions  of  the  abfent  devolve  natu- 
rally to  thofe  who  are  in  the  field  ;  the  pofTeffions  of  the 
fupine  to  the  adive  and  intrepid.  Animated  by  thefe  fen- 
timents,  he  overturns  whole  nations  ;  he  holds  all  people 
in  fubjcdlion  :  fome,  by  the  right  of  conqueft  ;  others, 
under  the  title  of  allies  and  confederates  :  for  all  are  willing 
to  confederate  with  thofe  whom  they  fee  prepared  and  re- 
folved  to  exert  themfelves  as  they  ought. 

And  if  you,  my  countrymen  !  will  now  at  length  be 
perfuaded  to  entertain  the  like  fentiments :  if  each  of  you, 
renouncing  all  evafions,  will  be  ready  to  approve  himfelf 
an  ufeful  citizen,  to  the  utmoft  that  his  ftation  and  abili- 
ties demand  :  if  the  rich  will  be  ready  to  contribute,  and 
the  young  to  take  the  field  :  in  one  word,  if  you  will  be 
yourfelves ;  and  banilh  thofe  vain  hopes  which  every  fingle 
perfon  entertains,  that  while  fo  many  others  are  engaged 
in  public  bufinefs,  his  fervice  will  not  be  requi.ed;  you 
then"  (if  Heaven  fo  pleafes)  will  regain  your  dominions, 
recal  thofe  opportunities  your  fupinenefs  hath  negledted, 
and  chaftife  the  infolence  of  this  man.  For  you  are  not  to 
imagine,  that,  like  a  God,  he  is  to  enjoy  his  prefent  great- 
nefs for  ever  fixed  and  unchangeable.  No,  Athenians  ! 
there  are,  who  hate  him,  who  fear  him,  who  envy  him, 
even  among  thofe  feemingly  the  moll  attached  to  hiscaufe. 
Thefe  are  pafiions  common  to  mankind  ;  nor  muft  we  tiiink 
that  his  friends  only  are  exempted  from  the.Ti.     it  is  true 

1  they 
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they  lie  concealed  at  prefent,  as  our  indolence  deprives 
them  of  all  refource.  But  let  us  fhake  off  this  indolence  ! 
for  you  fee  how  we  are  fituated  ;  you  fee  the  outrageous 
arrogance  of  this  man,  who  does  not  leave  it  to  your  choice 
whether  you  fhall  aft,  or  remain  quiet;  but  braves  you 
with  his  menaces  ;  and  talks  (as  we  are  informed)  in  a 
ftrain  of  the  higheil  extravagance :  and  is  not  able  to  rell 
fati'fied  with  his  prefent  acquifitions,  but  is  ever  in  purfuit 
of  farther  conquefts  j  and  while  we  fit  down,  inadive  and 
irrefolute,  inclofes  us  on  all  fides  with  his  toils. 

When,  therefore,  O  my  countrymen  !    when  will  you 
exert  your  vigour?     When  roufed  by  fome  event  r     Whea 
forced  by  fome  neceflity  ?     What  then  are  we  to  think  of 
our  prefent  condition  ?     To  freemen,  the  difgrace  attend- 
ing on  mifconduft,  is,  in   my  opinion,   the  mod  urgent 
necefiity.     Or   fay,    is  it   your  fole  ambition   to   wander 
through   the   public    places,    one   inquiring    of    another, 
*'  What  new  advices?"     Can  any  thing  be  more  new, 
than  ihat  a  Man  of  Macedon  fhould  conquer  the  Athenians, 
and  give  law  to  Greece? — "Is  Philip  dead  ? — No,   but  ia 
great  danger." — How  are  you  concerned  in  thofe  rumours  ? 
Suppofe  he  fhould  meet  fome  fatal  ftroke :  you  would  foon 
raife  up  another  Philip,  if  your  intereftsare  thus  difregarded. 
For  it  is  not  to  his  own  ftrength  that  he  fo  much  owes  his 
elevation,  as  to  our  fupinenefs.     And  Ihould  fome  accident 
afieft  him,  ihould  fortune,  who  hath  ever  been  more  care- 
ful of  the  ftate,  than  we  ourfelves,  now  repeat  her  favours  ; 
(and  may  fhe  thus  crown  them  !)  be  afTured  of  this,  that  by 
being  on  the  fpot,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  confufi- 
on,  you  will  every  where  be  abfolute  mailers :  but  in  your 
prefent  difpofition,   even  if  a  favourable  jundure  Ihould 
prefent  you  with  Amphipolis,  you  could  not  take  pofleflion 

of 
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of  it,  while  this  fufpenfe  prevails  in  your  defigns  and  in 
your  councils. 

Some  wander  about,  crying,  Philip  hath  joined  with  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  they  are  concerting  the  deitrudion  of 
Thebes,  and  the  diiTolution  of  forae  frep  ftates.  Others 
affure  us,  he  hath  Tent  an  embafiy  to  the  King ;  others, 
that  he  is  fortifying  places  in  lllyria.  Thus  we  all  go 
about  framing  our  feveral  tales.  I  do  believe  indeed, 
Athenians !  he  is  intoxicated  with  his  greatnefs,  and  does 
entertain  his  imagination  with  many  fuch  vifionary  pro- 
fpeds,  as  he  fees  no  power  rifing  to  oppofe  him,  and  is 
elated  with  his  fuccefs.  But  I  cannot  be  perfuaded  that 
he  hath  fo  taken  his  meafures,  that  the  v/eakeft  among  us 
know  what  he  is  next  to  do  j  for  it  is  the  weakeft  among 
us  who  fpread  thefe  rumours. — Let  us  difregard  them  :  lee 
us  be  perfuaded  of  this ;  that  he  is  our  enemy,  that  he 
hath  fpoiled  us  of  our  dominions,  that  we  have  long  been 
fubjedt  to  his  infolence,  that  whatever  we  expelled  to  be 
done  for  us  by  others,  hath  proved  againft  us,  and  that  all 
the  refource  left,  is  in  ourfelves,  that  if  we  are  not  inclined 
to  carry  our  arms  abroad,  we  may  be  forced  to  engage  him 
here — let  us  be  perfuaded  of  this,  and  then  we  fhall  come 
to  a  proper  determination,  then  we  (hall  be  freed  from 
thefe  idle  tales.  For  we  are  not  to  be  folicitous  to  know 
what  particular  events  will  happen;  we  need  but  be  con- 
vinced nothing  good  can  happen,  unlefs  you  grant  the 
due  attention  to  affairs,  and  be  ready  to  aft  as  becomes 
Athenians. 

DEMOSTHENEf. 


It  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      vr. 

DEMOSTHENES  to  the  ATHENIANS  concerning 
THE  REGULATION  of  the  STATE. 

YOU  afk,  Athenians,  **  What  real  advantage  have  we 
derived  from  the  fpeeches  of  Demofthenes  ?  He 
rifes  when  he  thinks  proper  :  he  deafens  us  with  his  ha- 
rangues :  he  declaims  againft  the  degeneracy  of  prefent 
times  :  he  tells  us  of  the  virtues  of  our  anceftors:  he 
tranfports  us  by  his  airy  extravagance  :  he  puffs  up  our 
vanity  :  and  then  fits  down." — But,  could  thefe  my 
fpeeches  once  gain  an  efFedlual  influence  upon  your  mind?, 
fo  great  would  be  the  advantages  conferred  upon  my  coun- 
try, that  were  I  to  attempt  to  fpeak  them,  they  would 
appear  to  many  as  vifionary.  Yet  ftill  I  mufl  aflume  the 
merit  of  doing  fome  fervice,  by  accuftoming  you  to  hear 
falutary  truths.  And  if  your  counfellors  be  felicitous  for 
any  point  of  moment  to  their  country,  let  them  firft  cure 
your  ears  ;  for  they  are  diftempered  :  and  this,  from  the 
inveterate  habit  of  lilteaing  to  falfehoods,  to  every  thing, 
rather  than  yoi^  real  interefts. 

Thus  it  lately  happened — Let  no  man  interrupt  roe:  let 
me  have  a  patient  hearing — that  fome  perfons  broke  into 
the  treafury.  The  fpeakers  all  inftantly  exclaimed,  ••  Our 
ftee  conftitution  is  overturned:  our  laws  are  no  more!" 
And  now,  ye  men  of  Athens !  judge,  if  I  fpeak  with  rea- 
fon.  They,  who  are  guilty  of  this  crime,  juftly  deferve 
to  die ;  but  by  fuch  offenders  our  conftitution  is  not  over- 
turned. Again  fome  oars  have  been  ftolen  from  our 
arfenal.-— "  Stripes  and  tortures  for  the  villain  !  our  con- 
ftitution 
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ftitution  is  fub verted !"  This  is  the  general  cry.  Bu: 
what  is  my  opinion  ?  This  criminal,  like  the  others,  hath 
deferved  to  die:  but,  if  fome  are  criminal,  our  conflitu- 
tion  is  not  therefore  fubverted.  There  is  no  man  who 
dares  openly  and  boldly  to  declare,  in  what  cafe  our  con- 
ftitution  is  fubverted.  But  I  fhall  declare  it.  When  you, 
Athenians  !  become  a  helplefs  rabble,  without  condud, 
without  property,  without  arms,  without  order,  without 
unanimity  j  when  either  general,  or  any  other  perfon,  hath 
the  leaft  refpeft  for  your  decrees.  When  no  man  dares 
to  inform  ycu  of  this  your  condition,  to  urge  t.he  neceflary 
reformation,  much  lefs,  to  exert  his  efforts  to  cffedl  it : 
then  is  your  conllitution  fubverted.  And  this  is  now  the  cafe. 

But,  O  my  fellow-citizens!  a  language  of  a  different 
nature  hath  poured  in  upon  us;  fiiife,  and  highly  dan- 
gerous to  the  ftate.  Such  is  that  affertion,  that  in  your 
tribunals  is  your  great  fecurity  ;  that  your  right  of  fuftrage 
is  the  real  bulwark  of  the  conllitution.  That  thefe  tribu- 
nals are  our  common  refource  in  all  private  contells,  I  ac- 
knowledge. But,  it  is  by  arms  we  are  to  fubdue  our 
enemies,  by  arms  we  are  to  defend  our  ftate.  It  is  not  by 
our  decrees  that  we  can  conquer.  To  thofe,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  fight  our  battles  with  fuccefs,  to  thofe  we  owe 
the  power  of  decreeing,  of  tranfafting  all  our  affairs,  with- 
out controul  or  danger,  in  arms,  tlien,  let  us  be  terribfe; 
in  our  judicial  tranfaSions,  humane. 

If  it  be  obfervcd,  that  thefe  fentiments  are  more  elevated 
than  might  be  expelled  from  my  character,  the  obfervation, 
I  confefs,  isjuft.  Whatever  is  faid  about  a  ftate  of  fuch 
dignity,  upon  affairs  of  fuch  importance,  fhould  appear 
more  elevated  than  any  charadler.  To  your  worth  Ihould 
it  correfpond,  not  to  that  of  the  fpeaker. 

I3  And 
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And  now  I  (hall  inform  you,  why  ncme  of  thofe  who 
ftand  high  in  your  efteem,  fpeak  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  candidates  for  office  and  employment  go  about 
foliciting  ycur  voices,  the  flaves  of  popular  favour. 
To  gain  the  rank  of  general,  is  each  man's  great  con- 
cern ;  not  to  fill  this  ftation  with  true  manlike  intre- 
pidity. Courage,  if  he  poiTefTes  it,  he  deems  unneccflary  : 
for,  thus  he  reafons  :  he  has  the  honour,  the  renown 
of  this  city  to  fupport  him  ;  he  finds  himfelf  free  from 
oppreffion  and  controul  j  he  needs  but  to  amufe  you  with 
fair  hopes ;  and,  thus,  he  fecures  a  kind  of  inheritance 
in  your  emoluments.  And  he  reafons  truly.  But,  do  you 
yourfelves,  once,  afTume  the  condudl  of  your  own  affairs; 
and  then,  as  you  take  an  equal  lliare  of  duty,  fo  fhall  you 
acquire  an  equal  fhare  of  glory.  Now,  your  minifters  and 
public  fpeakers,  without  one  thought  of  direfting  you 
faithfully  to  your  true  interefts,  refign  themfelves  entirely 
to  thefe  generals.  Forme.ly  you  divided  into  Claffes,-  in 
order  to  raife  the  fupplies :  now  the  bufinefs  of  the  ClafTes 
is  to  gain  the  management  of  public  affairs.  The  orator 
is  the  leader ;  the  general  feconds  his  attempts ;  the  Three 
Hundred  are  the  affiftants  on  each  fide;  and  all  others  take 
their  parties,  and  ferve  to  fill  up  the  feveral  faiSiions.  And 
you  fee  the  confequences :  this  man  gains  a  ftatue  ;  this 
amafTes  a  fortune;  one  cr  two  command  the  flate ;  while 
you  fit  down  unconcerned  witnefTes  of  their  fuccefs ;  and, 
for  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  eafe  and  indolence,  gi\'e 
them  up  thofe  great  and  glorious  advantages,  which  really 
belong  to  you. 

Demosthenes 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        VII. 
M  I  C  I  P  S  A      TO      J  U  G  U  R  T  H  A. 

YOU  know,  Jugurtha  !  that  I  received  you  under  my 
proteftion  in  your  early  youth,  when  left  a  helplef;, 
and  hopelefs  orphan.  I  advanced  you  to  high  honours  ia 
my  kingdom  ;  in  the  full  afTurance  thst  you  would  prove 
grateful  for  my  kindnefs  to  you;  and  that,  if  I  came  to  have 
children  of  my  own,  you  would  ftudy  to  repay  to  them, 
what  you  owed  to  me.  Hitherto  I  have  had  no  reafon  to 
repent  of  my  favours  to  )ou.  For,  to  omit  all  former  in- 
ftances  cf  your  extraordinary  merit,  your  late  behaviour 
in  the  Numantian  war,  has  reflefted  upon  me,  and  my 
kingdom,  a  new  and  diftinguilhed  glory.  You  have,  by 
your  valour,  rendered  the  Roman  commonwealth,  v^hich. 
before  was  well  aii'ecled  to  our  interefl,  much  more  friendly. 
In  Spain,  you  have  raifed  the  honour  of  my  name  and. 
crown.  And  you  have  furmounted  wliat  is  juftly  reckoned 
one  of  the  greateft  difficulties ;  having,  by  your  merit, 
filenced  envy.  My  dilTolution  feems  now  to  be  fall  ap- 
proaching. I  therefore  befeech  and  ccr.jure  you,  my  dear 
Jugurtha  !  by  this  right  hand  ;  by  the  remembrance  of  my 
paft  kindnefs  to  you  ;  by  the  honour  of  my  kingdom,  and 
by  the  majefty  of  the  gods  ;  be  kind  to  my  two  fons  whom 
my  favour  to  you  has  made  ycQr  brothers ;  and  do  not 
think  of  forming  a  connection  with  any  ftranger  to  the  pre- 
judice of  your  relations.  It  is  not  by  arms,  nor  by  trea- 
fures,  that  a  kingdom  is  fecured,  but  by  well  aftefted  fub- 
jefts  and  allies.  And  it  is  by  faithful  and  important  fcr- 
vices,  that  fiiendfhip  (which  neither  gold  will  purchafe, 
nor  arms  extort)  is  fecured.     But  what  fricndlliip  is  more 
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perfe£>,  than  that  which  ought  to  obtain  between  brothers  ? 
What  fidelity  can  be  expefted  among  ftrangers,  if  it  is 
wanting  among  relations?  The  kingdom,  I  leave  you,  is 
in  good  condition,  if  you  govern  it  properly ;  ifotherwife, 
it  is  weak.  For  by  agreement  a  fmall  ftate  increafes : 
by  divifion  a  great  one  falls  into  ruin.  It  will  lie  upon  you, 
jugurtha!  who  are  come  to  riper  years  than  your  brothers, 
to  provide  that  no  mifconduft  produce  any  bad  tffe£i. 
And,  if  any  difference  Ihould  arife  between  you  and  ypur 
brothers  (which  may  the  gods  avert  !)  the  public  will 
iharge  you,  however  innocent  you  may  be,  as  the  aggreiTor, 
becaufe  your  years  and  abilities  give  you  the  fuperiority. 
But  1  firmly  perfuade  myfelf,  that  you  will  treat  them  with 
kindiiefs,  and  that  they  will  honour  and  efteem  you,  as 
ycur  diHinguiflied  virtue  deferves. 

Sallust. 


CHAP.      viir. 
ADHERBAL   to    the   ROMAN   SENATE. 

IT  is  known  to  you,  that  king  Micipfa,  my  father,  on 
his  death-bed,  left  in  charge,  to  Jugurtha,  his  adopted 
fon,  conjointly  with  my  unfortunate  brother  Hiempfal, 
and  myfelf,  the  children  of  his  own  body,  the  adminiflra- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Numidia;  directing  us,  to  confider 
the  fen  ate  and  people  of  Rome,  as  proprietors  of  it.  He 
charged  us,  to  ufe  our  bell  erideavours,  to  be  ferviceable 
to  the  Roman  commonwealth,  in  peace  and  war  :  afTuring 
us,  that  your  protcftion  would  prove  to  us  a  defence  againfl 
all  enemies,  and  would  be  inflead  of  armies,  fortification?, 
and  treafures. 

While 
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While  my  brother  and  I  were  thinking  of  nothing  but 
how  we  (hould  regulate  ourfelves  aecording  to  the  direftion 
of  our  deceafed  father,  Jugurtha,  the  moft  infamous  of 
mankind  !  breaking  through  all  ties  of  gratitude  and  of 
common  humanity,  and  trampling  on  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  procured  the  murder  of  my  un- 
fortunate brother,  and  has  driven  me  from  my  throne,  and 
native  country ;  though  he  knows  I  inherit,  from  my 
grandfather  Maflinifla,  and  my  father  Micipfa,  the  friend- 
Ihip  and  alliance  of  the  Romans. 

For  a  prince  to  be  reduced,  by  villainy,  to  mv  diftrefsful 
circumftances,  is  calamity  enough  ;  but  my  misfortunes  are 
heightened,  by  the  confideration,  that  I  find  myfelf  obliged 
to  folicit  your  affiilance.  Fathers,  for  the  fervices  done  yoa 
by  my  anceftors,  not  for  any  I  have  been  able  to  render  you 
in  my  own  perfon.  Jugurtha  has  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  deferve  any  thing  at  your  hands  ;  and  has  forced  me  to 
be  burdenfome,  before  I  could  be  ufeful  to  you.  And  yet, 
if  I  had  no  plea,  but  my  undeferved  mifery — a  once  power- 
ful prince,  the  defcendant  of  a  race  of  illuftrious  monarch;, 
now,  without  any  fault  of  my  o*n,  deflitute  of  every 
fupport,  and  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  begging  foreign 
affiilance,  againft  an  enemy,  who  has  feized  my  throne 
and  n.y  kingdom — if  my  unequalled  diftrefies  were  all  I 
had  to  plead  ;  it  would  become  the  greatnefs  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  the  arbiter  of  the  world,  to  proted  the 
injured,  and  to  check  the  triumph  of  daring  wickednefs 
over  helplefs  innocence.  But,  to  provoke  your  veneeance 
to  the  utmoft,  Jugurtha  has  driven  me  from  the  very  do- 
minions, whicii  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  gave  to  my 
anceftors ;  and,  from  which,  my  grandfather,  and  my 
father,    under  your  protedion,  expelled  Syphax    and    the 
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Carthaginians.  Thus,  Fathers,  your  kindnefs  to  oirr-fanvily 
is  defeated;  and  Jugurtha,  in  injuring  me,  throws  con- 
tempt on  you. 

O  wretched  prince  !  O  cruel  reverfe  of  fortune  !  O 
father  Micipfa  !  Is  this  the  confequence  of  your  genero- 
fity;  that  he,  whom  your  goodnefs  raifed  to  an  eqaality 
with  your  own  children,  ftiould  be  the  murderer  of  your 
children  ?  Muft,  then,  the  royal  houfe  cf  Numidia  al- 
ways be  a  fcene  of  havock  and  blood  ?  While  Carthage 
remained,  we  fuffered,  as  was  to  be  expelled,  all  forts  of 
liardfhips  from  their  hoflile  attacks  :  our  enemy  near ;  our 
only  powerful  ally,  the  Roman  commonwealth,  at  a  dif- 
tarice.  While  we  were  fo  circumftanced,  we  were  always 
in  arms,  and  in  adion.  When  that  fcourge  of  Africa  was 
no  more,  we  congratulated  ourfelves  on  the  profped  of 
eftablifhed  peace.  But,  inftead  of  peace,  behold  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia,  drenched  with  royal  blood  !  and  the  only 
furviving  fon  of  its  late  king,  flying  from  an  adopted 
murderer,  and  feeking  tkat  fafrty  in  foreign  parts,  which 
he  cannot  command  in  his  own  kingdom  ! 

Whither — oh!  whither  fhall  1  fly?  If  I  return  to  the 
royal  palace  of  my  ancell\)is>  my  Other's  throne  is  feized, 
by  the  murderer  ef  ray  brother.  "What  can  I  there  expedt, 
but  that  Jugurtha  iliould  haftcn  to  imbrue,  in  my  blood, 
thofe  hands  which  are  now  reekirg  with  ray  brother's? 
If  I  were  to  fly  for  refuge,  or  for  afliiiance,  to  any  other 
court;  from  what  prince  can  I  hope  for  protection,  if  the 
Roman  commonwealth  give  me  op  r  From  my  own  family 
or  friends,  I  have  no  expedations.  My  royal  father  is  no 
mere.  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  violence,  and  out  cf 
heating  of  the  complaints  of  his  unhappy  fon.  Were  my 
brother  alive,  our  mutual  fympathy  would  be  fome  alJevi- 
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ation.  But  he  is  hurried  out  of  life,  in  his  early  youth, 
by  the  very  hand,  which  (hould  have  been  the  lad  to  injure 
any  of  the  royal  family  of  Numidla.  The  bloody  Jugurtha 
has  butchered  all  whom  he  fufpefled  to  be  in  my  intereft. 
Some  have  been  deftroycd  by  the  lingering  torment  of  the 
crofs.  Others  have  been  given  a  prey  to  wild  bealls ;  and 
their  anguifh  made  the  fport  of  men,  more  cruel  than  wild 
beads.  If  there  be  any  yet  alive,  they  are  fhut  up  in  dun- 
geons ;  there  to  drag  out  a  life,  more  intolerable  than 
death  itfelf. 

Look   down,    illaftricus  fenators  of  Rome !    from   that 
height  of  power,  to  which  you  are  raifed,  on   the  unex- 
annpled  diitrefTes  of  a  prince,  who  is,  by  the  cruelty  of  a 
wicked  intruder,    become  an   cutcaft   from  all  mankind. 
Let  not  the  crafty  infmustions  cf  him,  who  returns  murder 
for  adoption,  prejudice  ycur  judgment.     Do  not  liflen   to 
the  wretch,  who  has  butchered  the  fan  ar.d   relations  cf  a 
king,  who  gave  him  power  to  fit  on  the  fame   throne   \uth 
his  own  children. — 1  have  been  informed,  that  he  kbours, 
by  his  emiffaries,  to  prevent  your  determining  any  thing 
againft  him  in  his  abfence ;  pretending,  that  I  magnify  my 
didrefs  ;  and  that  I  might,  for  him,  have  ftald  in  peace  in 
my  own  kingdom.     But,  if  ever  the  time  come,  when  the 
due  vengeance  from  above  fliall  overtake  him,  he  will  then 
diffemble  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  I  do.     Then  he, 
who,  now,  hardened  in  wickednefs,  triumphs  over  thofe 
whom  his  violence  has   laid  low,  will,  in  his  turn,  feel 
diflrefs ;    and  fufter,    for  his   impious    ingratitude    to  my 
father,  and  his  blood-thirfty  cruelty  to  my  brother. 

O  murdered,  butchered  brother !  O  deareft  to  my 
heart !  now  gone  for  ever  from  my  fight  1  But,  why 
Hiould  I  lament  his  death  ?     He  is,  indeed,  deprived  of 
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the  blefled  light  of  heaven,  of  life  and  kingdom,  at  once, 
by  the  very  perfon,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  firft  to 
hazard  his  own  life  In  defence  of  any  one  of  Micipfa's 
family :  but,  as  things  now  are,  my  brother  Is  not  fo  much 
deprived  of  thefe  comforts,  as  delivered  from  terror,  from 
flight,  from  exile,  and  the  endlefs  train  of  miferies  which 
render  life  to  me  a  burden.  He  lies  full  low,  gored  with 
wounds,  and  feftering  in  his  own  blood.  But  he  lies  in 
peace.  He  feels  none'  of  the  miferies  which  rend  my  foul 
with  agony  and  diftraftion;  whilft  I  am  fet  up  a  fpeflacle, 
to  all  mankind,  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs.  So  far 
from  having  it  in  my  power  to  revenge  his  death,  I  am  not 
mafter  of  the  means  of  fecuring  my  own  life.  So  far  from 
being  In  a  condition  to  defend  my  kingdom  from  the 
violence  of  the  ufurper,  I  am  obliged  to  apply  for  foreign 
protedion,  for  my  own  perfon. 

Fathers!  fenators  of  Rome  !  the  arbiters  of  the  world! 
to  you  I  fly,  for  refuge,  from  the  murderous  fury  of  Ju- 
gurtha.  By  your  affeftion  for  your  children  ;  by  your 
Jove  for  your  country  j  by  your  own  virtues ;  by  the 
majeily  of  the  Roman  commonwealth ;  by  all  that  Is  facred ; 
and  all  that  is  dear  to  you!  deliver  a  wretched  prince,  from 
unceferved,  unprovoked  injury  :  and  fave  the  kingdom  of 
Nomidia,  which  Is  your  own  property,  from  being  the 
prey  of  violence,  uforpation,  and  cruelty. 

Sallust. 
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C     H    A    P.        IX. 

GENERAL   WOLFE   to    his   ARMY. 

I  Congratulate  you,  my  brave  countrymen,  and  fellow- 
foldiers  !  on  the  fpirit  and  fuccefs  with  which  yoo  have 
executed  this  important  part  of  our  enterprife.  The  formi- 
dable Heights  cf  Abraham  are  now  furmounted  ;  and  the 
city  of  Quebec,  the  objefl  of  all  our  toils,  now  ftands  in 
full  view  before  us.  A  perfidious  enemy,  who  have  dared 
to  exafperate  you  by  their  cruelties,  but  not  to  oppofe  you 
on  equal  ground,  are  now  conftrained  to  face  you  on  the 
open  plain,  without  ramparts  or  intrenchments  to  ihelter 
them. 

You  know  too  well  the  forces  which  compofe  their  army 
to  dread  their  fuperior  numbers.  A  few  regular  troops 
from  Old  France,  weakened  by  hunger  and  fickt>efs,  who 
when  frelh  were  unable  to  withftand  Britifh  fo'diers,  are 
their  General's  chief  dependence.  Thofe  numerous  compa- 
nies of  Canadians,  infolent,  mutinous,  unfteady  and  ill 
difciplined,  have  exercifed  his  utmoft  •Ccill  to  keep  them 
together  to  this  time  ;  and  as  focn  as  their  irregular  ardour 
is  damped  by  one  firm  fire,  they  will  inftantly  turn  their 
backs,  and  give  you  no  further  trouble  but  in  the  purfuit. 
As  for  thofe  favage  tribes  of  Indians,  whofe  horrid  yells  in 
the  forefts  have  ftruck  many  a  bold  heart  with  aiFrighr, 
terrible  as  they  are  with  the  tomahawk  and  fcalping-knife 
to  a  flying  and  proftrate  foe,  you  have  experienced  how 
little  their  ferocity  is  to  be  dreaded  by  refolute  men  upon 
fair  and  open  ground  :  you  can  now  only  confider  tliem 
as  the  juft  objefts  of  a  fevere  revenge  for  the  unhappy  fate 
of  many  flaughtered  countrymen. 

This 
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This  day  puts  it  into  your  power  to  terminate  the 
fatigues  of  a  fiege  which  has  fo  long  employed  your  cou- 
rage and  patience.  PofTefled  with  a  full  confidence  of  the 
certain  fuccefs  which  Britifli  valour  mufl  gain  over  fuch 
enemies,  I  have  led  you  up  thefefteep  and  dangerous  rocks; 
only  folicitous  tofhew  you  the  foe  within  your  reach.  The 
impoflibility  of  a  retreat  makes  no  difference  in  the  fitu- 
ation  of  men  refolved  to  conquer  or  die  :  and,  believe  me, 
my  friends,  if  your  conqueft  could  be  bought  with  the 
blood  of  your  general,  he  vvould  mcft  cheerfully  refign  a 
life  which  he  has  long  devoted  to  his  country. 


CHAP.         X. 
To  ART. 

OART  !  thou  difiinguifhing  attribute  and  honour  of 
human  kind  '.  who  ?.rt  not  only  able  to  imitate  Na- 
ture in  her  graces,  but  even  to  adorn  her  with  graces  of 
thine  own  !  PoiTeffed  of  thee,  the  meaneft  genius  grows 
deferving,  and  has  a  jull  demand  for  a  portion  of  our 
efteem  :  devoid  of  thee,  the  brighteft  of  our  kind  lie  loll 
and  ufelefs,  and  are  but  poorly  diftinguifhed  from  the  moli 
defpicable  and  bafe.  When  we  inhabited  forells  in  com- 
mon with  brutes,  nor  otherwife  known  from  them,  than 
by  the  figure  of  our  ipccies,  thou  taughteft  us  to  aflert  the 
fovereignty  of  our  nature,  and  to  afTume  that  empire,  for 
which  Providence  Intended  us.  Thoufands  of  utilities  owe 
their  birth  to  thee  ;  thoufands  of  elegancies,  pleafures  and 
joys,  without  which,  life  itfelf  would  be  but  an  infipid 
pofieffion. 

Wide 
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Wide  and  extenfive  is  the  reach  of  thy  dominion.     No 
element  is  there,  either  fo  violent  or  (o  fubtile,  fo  yielding 
or  fo  flu^giih,  as,  by  the  powers  of  its  nature,  to  be  fupe- 
rior  to  thy  direction.     Thou  dreadeft  not  the  fierce  impe- 
taofity  of  fire,  but  compelleft  its  violence  to  be  both  obedi- 
ent and  nfeful.     By  it,  thoa  fofteneft  the  ftubborn  tribe  of 
minerals,    fo  as   to  be  formed-  and   moulded   into  fhapes 
innumerable.     Hence  weapons,  armour,  coin  :   and,  pre- 
vious to  thefe  and  other  thy  works  and  energies,  hence  all 
thofe  various  tools  and  inilraments,  which  impower  thee 
to   proceed   to  farther  ends  more  excellent.      Nor  is  the 
fubtile  air  lefs  obedient  to  thy  power ;  whether  thou  willeil 
it  to   be  a  minifter  to  our  pleafure,  or  utility.      At   thy 
command,  it  giveth  birth  to  founds,  which  charm  the  foul 
with  all  the  powers  of  harmony.     Under  thy  inftrudlion,  it 
moves  the  fhips  over  the  feas;  while  that  yielding  element, 
where,  otherwite,  we  fink,  even  water  itfcif,  is  by  thee, 
taught  to  bear  us ;  the  vafl  ocean  to  promote  that  inter- 
courfe  of  nations,  which  ignorance  v/ould  imagine  it  was 
dclHned  to  intercept.     To  fay  how  thy  influence  is  feen  on 
earth,    would   be   to   teach  the  meaneil  what  he  knows 
already.     Suffice  it  but  to  mention,  fields  of  arable  and 
paftare  ;  lawns,  and  groves,  and  garders,  and  plantations ; 
cottages,  nllages,  caftles,  towns ;    palaces,    temples,    and 
•pacious  cities. 

Nor  does  thy  em.pir2  end  in  fubjecls  thus  inanimate. 
Its  power  alfo  extends  through  the  various  race  of  animals; 
who,  either  patiently  fubmit  to  become  thy  flaves,  or  are 
fiire  to  find  thee  an  irrcuftible  foe.  The  faithful  dog,  the 
patient  ox,  the  generous  horfe,  and  the  mighty  elephant, 
are  content,  all,  to  receive  their  inftrudlions  from  thee, 
?nd  readily  to  lend  their  natural  inftindts  or  ftrength,  to 
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perform  thofe  offices,  which  thy  occafions  call  for.  If  there 
be  found  any  fpecies,  which  are  ferviceable  when  dead, 
thou  fuggefteft  the  means  to  inveftigate  and  take  them  : 
if  any  be  Co  favage  as  to  refufe  being  tamed,  or  of  natures 
fierce  enough  to  venture  an  attack,  thou  teacheft  us  to  fcorn 
their  brutal  rage,  to  meet,  repel,  purfue,  and  conquer. 

Such,  O  Art!  is  thy  amazing  influence,  when  thou  art 
employed  only  on  thefe  inferior  fubje(5ls,  on  natures  inani- 
mate, or,  at  beft,  irrational.  But,  whenever  thou  choofeft  a 
fubjeft  more  noble,  and  employeft  thyfelf  in  cultivating  the 
mind  itfelf,  then  it  is  thou  becomeft  truly  amiable  and  divine, 
the  ever-flowing  fource  of  thofe  fublimer  beauties,  of  which 
no  fubjedl,  but  mind  alone,  is  capable.  Then  it  is  thou 
art  enabled  to  exhibit  to  mankind,  the  admired  tribe  of 
poets  and  orators ;  the  facred  train  of  patriots  and  heroes  ; 
the  godlike  lift  of  philofophers  and  legiflators ;  the  forms 
of  virtuous  and  equal  polities,  where  private  welfare  is 
made  the  fame  with  public,  where  crowds  themfelves  prove 
difinterefted,  and  virtue  is  made  a  national  and  popular 
charafteriflic. 

Hail !  facred  foarce  of  all  thefe  wonders !  Thyfelf  inftru-5l 

roe,  to  praife  thee  worthily  ;   through  whom,  whatever  we 

do,    is  done  with  elegance  and  beauty;   without,  whom, 

what  we  do,  is  ever  gracelefs  and  deformed.  —  Venerable 

power  !  by  what  name  fhall  I  addrefs  thee  ?    Shall  I  call 

thee  ornament  of  mind,  or  art  thou  more  truly  Mind  itfelf? 

'Tis  Mind  thou  art,  moft  perfedl  Mind :  not  rude,  untaught; 

but  fair,  and  poliflied  :  in  fuch  thou  dwelleft  ;  of  fuch  thou 

art  the  form  ;   nor  is  it  a  thing  more  pofiible,  to  feparate 

thee  from  fuch,  than  it  would  be,    to  feparate  thee  from 

thy  own  exiftence, 

Harris. 

CHAP. 
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C    H     A    *».        XI. 
To         THE         SEA. 

HAIL  i  thou  inexhauftible  fource  of  wonder  and  con- 
templation 1  —  H^il  !  thou  multitudinous  ocean! 
whofe  waves  chafe  one  another  down  like  the  generations 
of  men,  and  after  a  momentary  fpac?,  are  immerged  for 
ever  in  oblivion  ! — Thy  fluctuating  waters  v/afti  the  varied 
Ihores  of  the  world,  and  while  they  disjoin  nations,  whom 
a  nearer  connexion  would  involve  in  eternal  war,  they 
circulate  their  arts,  and  their  labours,  and  give  health  and 
plenty  to  mankind. 

How  glorious  1  how  awful  are  the  fcenes  thou  difplayeft ! 
— Whether  we  view  thee  when  every  wind  is  hulhed, — 
when  the  morning  fun  filvers  the  level  line  of  the  horizoa, 
—  or  when  its  evening  track  is  marked  with  flaming  gold, 
and  thy  unrippled  bofom  reflofts  the  radiance  of  the 
overarching  Heavens!  —  Or  whether  we  behold  thee  in  thy 
terrors!  —  when  the  black  tempeft  fweeps  thy  fweiling 
billows,  and  the  boiling  furge  mixes  with  the  clouds, — 
when  death  rides  the  ftorm,  —  and  humanity  drops  a  fruit- 
lefs  tear  for  the  toiling  mariner  whofe  heart  is  finking  with 
difmay  !  — 

And  yet,  mighty  deep  !  'tis  i\iy  fur/ace  alone  we  view  — 
Who  can, penetrate  the  fecretsof  thy  wide  domain? — What 
eye  can  vifit  thy  immenfe  rocks  and  caverns,  that  teem 
with  life  and  vegetation  ?  —  Or  fearch  out  the  myriads  of 
objefls,   whofe  beauties  lie  fcattered  over  thy  dread  abyfs  ? 

The  mind  ftaggers  v/ith  the  immcnfity  of  her  own  con- 
ceptions,—  and  v/hcn  flie  contemplates  the  flux  and  reflux 

of 
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of  ihy  tides,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  were 
never  known  to  err,  how  does  fhe  fhrink  at  the  idea  of 
that  Divine  Power,  v^hich  originally  laid  thy  foundations 
fo  fure,  and  whofe  omnipotent  voice  hath  fixed  the  limits 
where  thy  proud  waves  Ihall  be  flayed  ! 

Keate. 


CHAP.       xir. 
JUPITER  TO  THE  INFERIOR  DEITIES. 

AURORA,  now,  fair  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
Sprinkled  with  rofy  light  the  dewy  lawn  ; 
When  Jove  convened  the  fenate  of  the  Ikies, 
Where  high  Olympus'  cloudy  tops  arife. 
The  fire  of  gods  his  awful  filence  broke  : 
The  heav'ns,  attentive,  trembled  as  he  fpoke. 
••  Celellial  ftates  !  immortal  gods !  give  ear  : 
Hear  our  decree  ;  and  rev'rence  what  ye  hear  : 
The  fix'd  decree,  which  not  all  heav'n  can  move : 
Thou,  Fate  !  fulfil  it ;  and  ye,   Pow'rs !  approve.— 
What  god  fliall  enter  yon  forbidden  field. 
Who  yields  affiftance,  or  but  wills  to  }dcld. 
Back  to  the  flcies,  with  Ihame,  he  Ihall  be  driv'n, 
Gafti'd  with  diftioneft  wounds,  the  fcorn  of  heav'n  : 
Or,  from  our  facred  hill,  with  fury  thrown 
Deep,  in  the  dark  Tartarean  gulph  (hall  groan  ; 
With  burning  chains  fix'd  to  the  brazen  floors, 
And  lock'd  by  hell's  inexorable  doors ; 
As  deep  beneath  th'  infernal  centre  hurl'd. 
As  from  that  centre  to  th'  ethereal  world. 

Let 
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Let  each,  fubmiffive,  dread  thofe  dire  abodes, 

Nor  tempt  the  vengeance  of  the  God  of  gods. 

League  all  your  forces,  then,  ye  pow'rs  above  : 

Your  ftrength  unite,  againft  the  might  of  Jove. 

Let  down  our  golden  everlafting  chain, 

Whofe  ftrong  embrace  holds  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  main  ; 

Strive,   all,  of  mortal  and  immortal  birth, 

Tq  drag  by  this  the  thund'rer  down  to  earth  :— 

Ye  Urive  in  vain.     If  I  but  ftretch  this  hand, 

I  heave  the  gods,  the  ocean,  and  the  land: 

I  fix  the  chaia  to  great  Olympus'  height. 

And  the  vaft  world  hangs  trembling  in  my  fight : 

For  fuch  I  reign  unbounded,  and  above  ; 

And  fuch  are  men,  and  gods,  compar'd  to  Jove." 

Homer. 

CHAP.        XIII. 
SARPEDON    TO    GLAUCUS. 

WHY  boaft  we,  Glaucus,  our  extended  reign, 
Where  Xanthus'  ftreams  enrich  the  Lycian  plain  ? 
Our  num'rous  herds  that  range  the  fruitful  field. 
And  hills  where  vines  their  purpled* harveft  yield  ? 
Our  foaming  bowls  with  purer  neftaf  crown'd. 
Our  feafts  enhanc'd  with  mufic's  fprightly  found  ? 
Why  on  thefe  flrores  are  we  with  joy  furvey'd, 
Admir'd  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obcy'd  ? 
Unlefs  great  afts  fupcrior  merit  prove. 
And  vindicate  the  bounteous  pow'rs  above  : 
That  when  with  wond'ring  eyes  our  martial  bands 
Behold  our  deeds  tranfccnding  our  commands. 

Such, 
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Such,  they  may  cry,  deferve  the  fov'reign  ftate. 
Whom  thofe  that  envy  dare  not  imitate. 
Could  all  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave. 
Which  claims  no  lefs  the  fearful  than  the  brave. 
For  luft  of  fame  I  fhould  not  vainly  dare 
In  fighting  fields,  nor  urge  thy  foul  to  war : 
But,  fince,  alas  !  ignoble  age  muft  ccme, 
Difeafe,  and  death's  inexorable  doom, 
The' life,  which  others  pay,  let  us  bellow. 
And  give  to  Fame  what  we  to  Nature  owe  ; 
Brave  though  we  fall,  and  honour'd  if  we  live-. 
Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give  ! 

Homer. 


C    H    A    P.        XIV. 
MALEFORT's   DEFENCE   of   himself. 


L 


IVE  I  once  more 

To  fee  thefe  hands  and  arms  free,  thefe,  that  oAen 
In  the  moft  dreadful  horror  of  a  fight. 
Have  been  as  fea-marks  to  teach  fuch  as  were 
Seconds  in  my  attempts,  to  fiieer  between 
The  rocks  of  too  much  daring,  and  pale  fear, 
To  reach  the  port  of  viftory  ?     When  my  fword, 
Advanc'd  thus,  to  my  enemies  appear'd 
A  hairy  comet,  thrcat'ning  death  and  rula 
To  fuch  as  durft  behold  it.     Thefe  the  legs. 
That  when  our  fliips  were  grappl'd,  carried  me 
With  fuch  fwift  motion  from  deck  to  deck, 
As  they  that  faw  it,  with  amazement  cry'd, 

He 
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He  does  not  run,  but  flies. 

Now  crampt  with  irons. 

Hunger  and  cold,  they  hardly  do  fupport  me. 

Eut  1  forget  myfelf. — O  my  good  lords. 

That  fit  there  as  judges  to  determine 

The  life  and  death  of  Malefort,  where  are  now 

Thofe  fliouts,  thofe  cheerful  looks,  thofe  loud  applaufes 

With  which,  when  I  return'd  loaden  with  fpoil. 

You  entertaia'd  your  admiral  ?     All's  forgotten. 

And  I  Hand  here  to  give  account  for  that 

Of  which  I  am  as  free  and  innocent. 

As  he  that  never  faw  the  eye  of  him 

For  wKom  I  ftand  fufpedled.— — 

The  main  ground,  on  which 

You  raife  the  building  of  your  accufation, 

Hath  reference  to  my  fon  :  fhould  I  now  curfe  him. 

Or  wJfh,  in  th'  agony  of  my  troubled  foal, 

Light'ning  had  found  him  in  his  mother's  womb. 

You'll  fay,  'tis  from  the  purpofe  ;  and  I  therefore 

Betake  him  to  the  devil,  and  fo  leave  him. 

Did  never  loyal  father  but  myfelf 

Beset  a  treacherous  ifTue  ?     Muft  it  follow, 

Becaufe  that  he  is  impious,  I  am  falfe  ? 

I  would  not  boaft  my  adions,  yet  'tis  lawful 

To  upbraid  my  benefits  to  unthankful  men. 

Who  funk  the  Turkilh  gallies  in  the  Streights, 

But  Malefort  ?     Who  refcu'd  the  French  merchants. 

When  they  were  boarded,  and  flowed  under  hatches 

By  the  pirates  of  Algiers,  when  every  minute 

They  did  expeft  to  be  chain'd  to  the  oar. 

But  your  now  doubted  admiral  ?     Then  you  fill'd 

The  air  with  ftiouts  of'id)',  and  did  proclaim 

When 
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When  hope  had  left  them,  and  grim-look'd  defpair 

Hover'd  with  fail-ftretch'd  wings  over  their  heads. 

To  me,  as  to  the  Neptune  of  the  fea. 

They  ow'd  the  reftitution  of  their  goods. 

Their  lives,  their  liberties.     O  can  it  then 

Be  probable,  my  lords,  that  he  that  never 

Became  the  mailer  of  a  pirate's  fhip. 

But  at  the  main-yard  hung  the  captain  up, 

And  caufed  the  reft  to  be  thrown  over-board. 

Should  after  all  thefe  proofs  of  deadly  hate. 

So  oft  exprefled  againft  'em,  entertain 

A  thought  of  quarter  with  *em,  but  much  lefs 

(To  the  perpetual  ruin  of  my  glories) 

To  join  with  them  to  lift  a  wicked  arm 

Againft  my  mother  country,  this  Marfeilles, 

Which  with  my  prodigal  expence  of  blood 

I  have  fo  oft  protefted.         ■ 

What  have  I 

Omitted  in  the  power  of  flefh  and  blood. 
Even  in  the  birth  to  ftrangle  the  defigns 
Of  this  hell-bred  wolf  my  fon  ?     Alas  !  my  lords, 
I  am  no  god,  nor  like  one  could  forefee 
His  cruel  thoughts,  and  curfed  purpofes ; 
Nor  would  the  fun  at  ray  command  forbear 
To  make  his  progrefs  to  the  other  world. 
Affording  to  us  one  continued  light. 
Nor  could  my  breath  difperfe  thofe  foggy  mifts 
Covered  with  which,  and  darknefs  of  the  night. 
Their  navy  undifcern'd,  without  refxftance 
Befet  our  harbour.     Make  not  that  my  fault. 
Which  you  in  juftice  muft  afcribe  to  fortune. 
But  if  that  nor  my  former  ads,  nor  what 

J  have 
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I  have  deliver'd,  can  prevail  with  you 
To  make  good  my  integrity  and  truth  ; 
Rip  up  this  bofom,  and  pluck  out  the  heart 

That  hath  been  ever  loyal. 

Thou  Searcher  of  men's  hearts. 

And  fure  defender  of  the  innocent, 

(My  other  crying  fins  a  while  not  look'd  on) 

If  I  in  this  am  guilty,  ftrike  me  dead  ; 

Or  by  fome  unexpedled  means  confirm, 

I  am  accus'd  unjuftly. 

MaSSINGERi 


CHAP.       XV. 
HENRY    V.     TO    HIS    SOLDIERS 

AT    THE    SIEGE    OF    HaRFLEUR. 

ONCE  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  morej 
Or  clofe  the  wall  up  with  our  Englifti  dead. 
In  peace  there's  nothing  fo  becomes  a  man 
As  modell  ftillnefs  and  humility  : 
But  when  the  blaft  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 
Then  imitate  the  aftion  of  the  tyger ; 
Stiffen  the  finews,  fummon  up  the  blood, 
Difguife  fair  nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage ; 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  afpeft ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head 
Like  the  brafs  cannon,  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  bafe, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wafteful  ocean. 
Now  fet  the  teeth,  and  ilretch  the  noftril  wide. 

Hold 
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Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  fpirit 

To  his  full  height.     Now  on,  you  noblell  Englifli, 

Whofe  blood  is  fetched  from  fathers  of  war  proof; 

Fathers,  that,  like  fo  many  Alexanders, 

Have  in  thefe  parts  from  morn  'till  even  fought, 

And  (heath'd  their  fwords  for  lack  of  argument  : 

Difhonour  not  your  mothers ;  now  atteft, 

That  thofe  whom  you  call  fathers  did  beget  you. 

Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grofler  blood. 

And  teach  them  how  to  war  ;  and  you,  good  yeomen, 

Whofe  limbs  were  made  in  England,  Ihew  us  here 

The  mettle  of  your  pafture  :  let  us  fwear 

That  you  are  worth  your  breeding,  which  I  doubt  not: 

For  there  is  none  of  you  fo  mean  and  bafe. 

That  hath  not  noble  luftre  in  your  eyes  ; 

I  fee  you  fland  like  greyhounds  on  the  flips. 

Straining  upon  the  ftart.     The  game's  a-foot : 

Follow  your  fpirit;  and  upon  this  charge. 

Cry,  God  for  Harry,  England,  and  St.  George. 

Shakespear. 

CHAP.        XVT. 
PROLOGUE     TO     CATO. 

^"^0  wake  the  foul  by  tender  ftrokes  of  art. 
To  raife  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart. 
To  make  mankind  in  confcious  virtue  bold. 
Live  o'er  each  fcene,  and  be  what  they  behold  j 
For  this  the  tragic  mufe  fi'-ft  trod  the  ftage. 
Commanding  tears  to  Hream  through  every  age  : 
Tyrants  no  more  their  favage  nature  kept. 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  they  wept. 

Our 
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Our  author  fliuns  by  vulgar  fprlngs  to  move 
The  hero's  glory  or  the  virgin's  love ; 
In  pitying  love,  we  but  our  weaknefs  fhow. 
And  wild  ambition  well  deferves  its  woe. 
Here  tears  fhall  flow  from  a  more  gen'rous  caufe. 
Such  tears  as  patriots  flied  for  dying  laws  : 
He  bids  your  breafts  with  ancient  ardour  rife,  , 

And  calls  forth  Roman  drops  from  Britifh  eyes.  * 

Virtue  confefs'd  in  human  fhape  he  draws, 
What  Plato  thought,  and  god-like  Cato  was : 
No  common  objedl  to  your  fight  difplays. 
But  what  with  pleafure  Heav'n  itfelf  furveys ; 
A  brave  man  ftraggling  in  the  fterms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  in  a  falling  ftate  ! 
While  Cato  gives  his  little  fenate  laws. 
What  bofom  beats  not  in  his  country's  caufe  ? 
Who  fees  him  aft,  but  envies  ev'ry  deed  ? 
Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wifli  to  bleed  ? 
Ev'n  when  proud  Csefar,  'midft  triumphal  cars. 
The  fpoik  of  nations,  a^nd  the  pomp  of  wars. 
Ignobly  vain,  and  impotently  great, 
Shew'd  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  ftate; 
As  her  dead  father's  rev'rend  image  paft. 
The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercaft. 
The  triumph  ceas'd — tears  gufh'd  from  ev'ry  eye. 
The  world's  great  viftor  pafs'd  unheeded  by  ; 
Her  laft  good  man  dejedled  Rome  ador'd. 
And  honour'd  Caefar's,  lefs  than  Cato's  fword. 
Britons  attend  :  Be  worth  like  this  approv'd. 
And  ftiew  you  have  the  virtue  to  be  mov'd. 

Pope. 

K.  CHAP. 
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CHAP.       xvir. 

CATO's       SENATE. 

Cato.   TT^ATHERS,  we  once  again  are  met  in  council. 
•*•     Cxfar's  approach  has  fummon'd  us  together. 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  refolves  ; 
How  fhall  we  treat  this  bold  afpiring  man  ? 
Succefs  ftill  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crimes  : 
Pharfalia  gave  him  Rome.     Egypt  has  fince 
Receiv'd  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Cxfar's. 
Why  fhould  I  mention  Juba's  overthrow. 
And  Scipio's  death  ?     Numidia's  burning  fands 
Still  fmoke  with  blood.     'Tis  time  we  ihould  decre« 
What  courfe  to  take.     Our  foe  advances  on  us. 
And  envies  us  even  Libya's  fultry  defarts. 
Fathers,  pronounce  your  thoughts,  are  they  ftill  fixt 
To  hold  it  out  and  fight  it  to  the  Jail  ? 
Or  are  your  hearts  fubdu'd  at  length,  and  wrought 
By  time  and  ill  fuccefs  to  a  fubmilfion  ? 
Sempronius,  fpeak. 

Se  MP  RON  I  us.     My  voice  is  ftill  for  war. 
Gods !  can  a  Roman  fenate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  chufe,  flav'ry  or  death  ? 
No,  let  us  rife  at  once,  gird  on  our  fwords. 
And  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops, 
Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  throng'd  legions,  and  charge  home  upon  him. 
Perhaps  fome  arm  more  lucky  than  the  reft. 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  from  bondage. 
Rife,  fathers,  rife  I  'lis  Rome  demands  your  help ; 

Rife, 
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Rife,  and  revenge  her  flaughter'd  citizens. 

Or  fhare  their  fate  !  The  corpfe  of  half  her  fenate 

Manure  the  fields  of  Theflaly,  while  we 

Sit  here  delib'rating  in  cold  debates 

If  we  fhould  facrifice  our  lives  to  honour. 

Or  wear  then\  out  in  fervitude  and  chains. 

Roufc  up  for  fhame  !    Our  brothers  of  Pharfalia 

Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud — To  battle  ! 

Great  Pompey's  ftiade  complains  that  we  are  flow, 

And  Scipio's  ghoft  walks  unreveng'd  amongft  us  1 

Cato.     Let  not  a  torrent  of  impetuous  zeal 
Tranfport  thee  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon  ; 
True  fortitude  is  feen  in  great  exp'oits 
That  juHicc  warrants,  and  that  vvifdom  guides : 
All  elfe  is  tow'ring  frenzy  and  dillraftion. 
Are  not  the  lives  of  thofe  who  draw  the  fword 
In  Rome's  defence  entrufted  to  our  care  ? 
Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  flaughter. 
Might  not  th'  impartial  world  with  reafon  fay, 
We  lavifh'd  at  our  deaths  the  blood  of  thoufands. 
To  grace  our  fall,  and  make  our  ruin  glorious  ? 
Lucius,  we  next  would  know  what's  your  opinion. 

Lucius.  My  thoughts,  I  muft  con fefs,  are  turn'd  on  peace. 
Already  have  our  quarrels  fill'd  the  world 
With  widows,  and  with  orphans :  Scythia  mourns 
Our  guilty  wars,  and  earth's  remotell  regions 
Lie  half-unpeopled  by  the  feuds  of  Rome  : 
*Tis  time  to  flieath  the  fword,  and  fpare  mankind. 
It  is  not  Cjefar,  but  the  gods,  my  fathers, 
The  gods  declare  againil  us,  and  repel 
Our  vain  attempts.     To  urge  the  foe  to  battle, 
(Prompted  by  blind  revenge,  and  wild  defpair) 

K  2  Were 
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Were  to  refufe  th'  awards  of  Providence, 

And  not  to  reft  in  Heaven's  determination. 

Already  have  we  fhewn  our  love  to  Rome, 

Kow  let  us  ihew  fubmlffion  to  the  gods. 

We  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourfelves. 

But  free  the  commonwealth  ;  when  this  end  fails. 

Arms  have  no  further  ufe  :  our  country's  caufc. 

That  drew  our  fwords,  now  wrefts  'em  from  our  hands. 

And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood, 

Unprofitably  flied  ;  what  men  could  do 

L  done  already  :  heav'n  and  earth  will  witnefs. 

If  Rome  rauft  fall,  that  we  are  innocent. 

ScMP.     This  fmooth  difcourfe,  and  mild  behaviour,  oft 

Conceal  a  traitor Something  whifpers  me 

All  is  not  right Cato,  beware  of  Lucius. 

Chto.     Let  us  appear  nor  rafh  nor  diffident  ; 
Immod'rate  valour  fwells  into  a  fault ; 
And  fear  admitted  into  public  councils. 
Betrays  like  treafon.     Let  us  ihun  'em  both. 
Fathers,  I  cannot  fee  that  our  affairs 
Are  grown  thus  defp'rate,  we  have  bulwarks  round  us : 
Within  our  walls  are  troops  inur'd  to  toil 
In  Afric's  heats,  and  feafon'd  to  the  fun  j 
Numidia's  fpacious  kingdom  lies  behind  us. 
Ready  to  rile  at  its  young  prince's  call. 
Whi!e  there  is  hope,  do  not  dillruft  the  gods : 
But  wait  at  leaft  till  Casfar's  near  approach 
Force  us  to  yield.     'Twill  never  be  too  late 
To  fue  for  chains,  and  own  a  conqueror. 
Why  fhould  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time  ? 
No,  let  us  draw  our  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  fpin  it  to  the  laft. 

So 
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So  fhall  \vc  gain  ftill  one  day's  liberty  ; 
And  let  me  perifh,  but  in  Cato's  judgment, 
A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  libertv, 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

Enter   Marcus. 

Marc.     Fathers,  this  moment,  as  I  watch'd  the  gate, 
Lodg'd  on  my  poft,  a  herald  is  arriv'd 
From  Csfar's  camp,  and  with  him  comes  old  Decius 
The  Roman  knight :  he  carries  in  his  looks 
Impatience,  and  demands  to  fpeak  with  Cato. 

Cato.     By  your  permifGon,  fathers,  bid  him  enter. 
Decius  was  once  my  friend,  but  other  profpet^s 
Have  loos'd  thofe  ties,  and  bound  him  fall  to  Cxfar. 
His  mefTage  may  determine  our  refolves. 
Enter   Decius. 

Dec.     Casfar  fends  health  to  Cato— — — 

Cato.     Cou'd  he  fend  it 
To  Cato*#  flaughter'd  friends,  it  would  be  welcome. 
Are  not  your  orders  to  addrefs  the  fenate  ? 

Dec.     My  bufinefs  is  with  Cato  ;   Caefar  fees 
The  flraits  to  which  you're  driven  ;  and,  as  he  knows 
Cato's  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  your  life. 

Ca-^o.     My  life  is  grafted  on  the  fate  of  Rome. 
Wou'd  he  fave  Cato  ?    Bid  him  fpare  his  country. 
Tell  your  diftator  this :  and  tell  him,  Cato 
Difdains  a  life,  which  he  has  power  to  oiFer. 

Dec.     Rome  and  her  fenators  fubmit  to  Ca;far  ; 
Her  gen'rals  and  her  confuls  are  no  more. 
Who  check'd  his  conquefts,   and  denied  his  triumphs. 
Why  will  not  Cato  be  this  Ca^far's  friend  ? 

Cato.     Thofe  very  reafons  thou  haft  urg'd,  forbid  it. 
K3  Dec, 
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Dec.     Cato,  I've  orders  to  expoftulate, 
And  reafon  with  you,  as  from  friend  to  friend  ; 
Think  on  the  ftorm  that  gathers  o*er  your  head. 
And  threatens  ev'ry  hour  to  burft  upon  it ; 
Still  may  )oa  ftand  high  in  your  country's  honours, 
I>o  but  corap'y,  and  make  your  peace  with  Caefar. 
Rome  will  rejoice,  and  caft  its  eyes  on  Cato, 
As  on  the  fecond  of  mankind. 

Cato.     No  more  : 
I  muft  not  think  of  life  on  fuch  conditions. 

Dec.     Csfar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues, 
And  therefore  fets  this  value  on  your  life : 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato's  friendiliip. 
And  name  your  terras. 

Cato.     Bid  him  difband  his  legions, 
Reiiore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty. 
Submit  his  aflions  to  the  public  cenfure. 
And  ftand  the  judgir.ent  of  a  Roman  fenate. 
Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  his  friend.  • 

Dec.     Cato,  the  world  talks  loudly  of  your  wirdom— 

Cato.     Nay  more,  tho'  Cato's  voice  was  ne'er  employ'd 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnifh  crimes, 
Myfelf  will  mount  the  Roftrum  in  his  favour. 
And  ftrive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Dec.     A  Ityie  like  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 

Cato.     Decius,  a  ftyl.  like  this  becomes  a  Roman. 

Dec.     What  is  a  Roman,   that  is  Csfar's  foe  } 

Cato.     Greater  than  Cslar  :   he's  a  friend  to  virtue. 

Dec.     Confider,  Cato,  you're  in  Uiica, 
And  at  the  head  of  vour  own  little  fenate  ; 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  Capitol, 
With  all  the  mcuths  of  Rcme  to  fecond  you. 

Cat*. 
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Cato.     Let  him  confider  that,  who  drives  us  hither. 
'Tis  Caefar's  fword  has  made  Rome's  fenate  lit:>, 
And  thinn'd  its  ranks.     Alas  !  thy  dazzled  eye 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  falfe  glaring  light. 
Which  conqueft  and  fuccefs  have  thrown  npon  him  ; 
Did'ft  thou  bat  view  him  right,  thou'dft  fee  him  black 
With  murder,  treafon,  facrilege,  and  crimes. 
That  ftrike  my  fou!  with  horror  but  to  name  'em. 
I  Icnow  thou  look'ft  on  me,  as  on  a  wretch 
Befet  with  ills,  and  cover'd  with  miifortanes  j 
But,  by  the  gods  I  fwear,  millions  of  worlds 
Shou'd  never  buy  me  to  be  like  that  Csfar. 

Dec.     Does  Cato  fend  this  anfwer  back  to  Csfar, 
For  all  his  gen'rous  cares,  and  proffer'd  frienoihip  ? 

Cato.     His  cares  for  me  are  infolent  and  vain  : 
Prefuroptuous  man  I  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato. 
Wcu'd  Caefi-  fhe.v  the  g.-eatnefs  of  his  foul  ? 
Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  ihefe  my  friends, 
And  make  good  ufe  of  his  ill-gotten  power, 
By  ftielt'ring  men  much  better  than  himfeif. 

Dec.     Your  high  anconquer'd  heart  makes  you  forget 
You  are  a  man.     You  ruih  on  your  dertruftion. 
But  I  have  done.     When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embaffy, 
All  Rome  will  be  in  tears. 

Cato. 
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CHAP.        I. 

MYRTLE      AND      BEVIL. 

Bevil.  TT7ELL,  Mr.  Myrtle,  your  commands  with  me? 
VV  Myrtle.  The  time,  the  place,  our  long 
acquaintance,  and  many  other  circumftances  which  afFeifl 
me  on  this  occafioB,  oblige  me,  without  farther  ceremony, 
or  conference,  to  defire  you  would  not  only,  as  you  al- 
ready have,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  but  alfo 
Comply  with  the  requeft  in  it.  I  muft  have  farther  notice 
taken  of  my  meflage  than  thefe  half  lines  —  I  have  yours  — 

I  fhall  be  at  home 

Bev.  Sir,  1  own  I  have  received  a  letter  from  you,  in 
a  very  unufualflyle  ;  but  as  I  defign  every  thing  in  this 
matter  fhall  be  your  own  aftion,  ycur  own  feeking,  I  ihall 
underftand  nothing  but  what  you  are  pleafed  to  confirm 
face  to  face,  and  I  hare  already  forgot  the  contents  of  your 
epiftle. 

M  y  R . 
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Myr.  This  cool  manner  is  very  agreeable  to  the  abufe 
you  have  already  made  of  my  fimplicity  and  fTanknefs  ; 
and  I  fee  your  moderation  tends  to  your  own  advantage, 
and  not  mine  j  to  your  own  fafety,  not  confideration  of 
your  friend. 

Bev.     My  own  fafety,  Mr.  Myrtle! 

Myr.     Your  own  fafety,  Mr.  Bevil. 

Bev.  Look  you,  Mr.  Myrtle,  there's  no  difguifirg 
that  I  underftand  what  you  would  be  at.  But,  Sir,  you 
know  I  have  often  dared  to  difapprove  of  the  decifions  a 
tyrant  cuflom  has  introduced,  to  the  breach  of  all  laws  both 
divine  and  human. 

Myr.  Mr.  Bevil,  Mr.  Bevil,  it  would  be  a  good  firft 
principle,  in  thofe  who  have  fo  tender  a  confcience  that 
way,  to  have  as  much  abhorrence  of  doing  injuries,  as — 

Bevil.     As  what  ? 

Myr.     As  fear  of  anfwering  for  'em. 

Bev.  As  fear  of  anfwering  for  'em  1  But  that  appre- 
henfion  is  juft  or  blameable,  according  to  the  objeft  of  that 
fear-  I  have  often  told  you,  in  confidence  of  heart, 
I  abhorred  the  daring  to  oftend  the  Author  of  life,  and  rufh- 
ing  into  his  prefence  ; — I  fay,  by  the  very  fame  adl,  tc> 
commit  a  crime  againft  him,  and  immediately  to  urge  on. 
to  his  tribunal. 

Myr.  Mr.  Bevil,  I  muft  tell  you,  this  coolnefs,  this 
gravity,  this  ftiew  of  confcience,  Ihall  never  cheat  me  of 
my  miflrefs.  You  have,  indeed,  the  beft  excufe  for  life, 
the  hopes  of  pofleffing  Lucinda  :  but,  confider,  Sir,  I  have 
as  much  reafon  to  be  weary  of  it,  if  I  am  to  lofe  her ;  and 
my  firft  attempt  to  recover  her,  {hall  be  to  let  her  fee  the 
cauntlefs  man  who  is  to  be  her  guardian  and  protedlor. 

K5  Bev. 
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Bev.  Sir,  fhew  me  but  the  leaft  glimpfe  of  argument, 
that  I  am  authoris'd,  by  my  own  hand,  to  vindicate  any 
lawlefs  infult  of  this  nature,  and  I  will  (hew  thee,  to 
chaftife  thee,  hardly  deferves  the  name  of  courage.  Slight, 
inccnfiderate  man  !  There  is,  Mr.  Myrtle,  no  fuch  terror 
in  quick  anger  ;  aad  you  fhall,  you  know  not  why,  be 
cool,  as  you  have,  you  know  not  why,   been  warm. 

Myr.  Is  the  woman  one  loves  fo  little  an  occafion  of 
anger  ?  You,  perhaps,  who  know  not  what  it  is  to  love, 
who  have  your  ready,  your  commodious,  your  foreign  trin- 
ket, for  your  loofe  hours  ;  and  from  your  fortune,  your 
fpecious  outwsrd  carriage,  and  other  lucky  circumftanccs» 
as  eafy  a  way  to  the  pofTeffion  of  a  woman  of  honour ;  ycu 
know  nothing  of  what  it  is  to  be  alarmed,  to  be  diftrafted 
with  anxiety  and  terror  of  lofing  more  than  life.  Your 
marriage,  happy  man  !  goes  on  like  common  bufinefs,  and 
in  the  interim,  you  have  your  rambling  captive,  your  Indian 
princefs,  for  your  foft  mom.ents  of  dalliance,  your  conveni- 
ent, your  ready  Indiana. 

Bev.  You  have  touched  me  beyond  the  patience  of  a 
man  ;  and  I'm  excufable  in  the  guard  of  innocence,  or 
from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  which  can  bear  no 
more  to  accept  your  invitation,   and  obferve  your  letter 

Sir,  I'll  attend  you. 

Enter  To«. 

Tom.  Did  you  call»  Sir  ?  I  thought  you  did.  I  heard 
you  fpeak  aloud. 

Bev.     Yes,  go  call  a  coach. 

Tom.  Sir — Mafter — Mr.  Myrtle — Friends— Gentle- 
men  What  d'ye  mean  ?  I  am  but  a  fervant,  or— — 

Bev.     Call  a  coach.— — 

Shall 
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Shall  I,  though  provoked  to  the  uttermoft,  recover 

myfelf  at  the  entrance  of  a  third  perfon,  and  that  my  fer- 
vant  too,  and  not  have  refpefl  enough  to  all  I  have  ever 
been  receiving  from  infancy,  the  obligation  to  the  beft  of 
fathers,  to  an  unhappy  virgin  too,  whofe  life  depends  on 
mine. 

I  have,  thank  Heaven,  had  time  to  recolle£l  my- 
felf, and  fhall  not,  for  fear  of  what  fuch  a  rafh  man  as  you 
think  of  me,  keep  longer  unexplained  the  falfe  appearances, 
under  which  your  infirmity  of  temper  makes  you  fuffer  ; 
when,  perhaps,  too  much  regard  to  a  falfe  point  of  honour, 
makes  me  prolong  that  fuffering. 

MyR.  lam  fure,  Mr.  Bevil  cannot  doubt,  but  I  had 
rather  have  fatisfaiSlion  from  his  innocence,  than  his  fword. 

Bev.     Why  then  would  you  afk  it  firft  that  way  ? 

Myr.  Confider,  you  kept  your  temper  yourfeif  no 
longer  than  till  1  fpoke  to  the  difadvantage  of  her  you 
loved. 

Bev.  True.  But  kt  me  tell  you,  I  have  favcd  you 
from  the  moft  exquifite  dillrefs,  even  though  you  had  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  difpute.  I  know  you  fo  well,  that  I  am  furc 
to  have  found  this  letter  about  a  man  you  had  killed,  wouldi 
have  been  worfe  than  death  to  yourfeif- — Read  it— When 
he  is  thorough!/ mortlfy'd,.  and  faame  has  got  the  better 
of  jealoufy,  he  will  deferve  to  be  affifted  towards  obtaining 
Lucinda. 

Myr.  With  what  a.fuperiority  has  he  turned  the  in- 
jury on  me,  as  the  aggreflbr  !  I  begin  to  fear  I  have 
been   too   far    tranfported— "  A   treaty  in  our  family!'* 

Is     not    that    faying    too   much  ?      I    ihall    relapfe 

But  I   find  —  "   fomething    like    jealoufy"  —  With  what 
face  can  I  fee  my  benefaftor,  my  advocate,  whom  1  have 
K  6  treated " 
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treated  like  a  betrayer.— —Oh,  Bevll !  with  what  words 
fhall  I 

Bev.  There  needs  none;  to  convince,  is  much  more 
than  to  conquer. 

Myr.     But  can  you  ■ 

Bev.  You  have  o'erpaid  the  inquietude  you  gave  me, 
in  the  change  I  fee  in  you  towards  me.  Alas,  what  ma- 
chines are  we  !  thy  face  is  alter'd  to  that  of  another  man ; 
to  that  of  my  companion,  my  friend. 

Myr.     That  I  could  be  fuch  a  precipitate  wretch  ! 

Bev.     Pray  no  more. 

Myr.  Let  me  refleft  how  many  friends  have  died  by 
the  hands  of  friend?,  for  want  cf  temper ;  and  you  mufl 
give  me  a  leave  to  fay  again  and  again,  how  much  1  am  be- 
holden to  that  fuperior  fpirit  you  have  fubdued  me  with 
—  what  had  become  cf  one  of  us,  or  perhaps  both,  had 
you  been  as  weak  as  I  was,  and  as  incapable  of  reafon  ? 

Bev<  I  congratulate  us  both  on  this  efcape  from  our- 
felves,  and  hope  the  memory  of  it  will  make  us  dearer 
friends  than  ever. 

Myr.  Dear  Bevil,  your  friendly  conduft  has  convinced 
me  that  there  is  nothing  manly,  but  what  is  conduced  by 
reafon,  and  agreeable  to  the  praftice  of  virtue  and  juftice; 
and  yet,  how  many  have  been  facrinced  to  that  idol,  the 
unreafonable  opinion  of  men  !  Nay,  they  are  fo  ridiculous 
in  it,  that  they  often  ufe  their  fwords  againft  each  other, 
with  diffenjbled  anger  and  real  fear. 

Sre^ELE. 
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CHAP.      ir. 

LIONEL  AND  Sir  JOHN  FLOWERDALE. 

Sir  John.  T    IONEL,  Lionel. 

-L/     Lion.     Who  calls  ? 
Sir  John.     Lionel. 

Lion.     Heavens  !    'Tis  Sir  John   Flowerdale  ;    where 
fhall  I  hide  myfelf;    how  avoid  him — O  cruel  love,  to 
what  do  yoa  reduce  me  ? 
Sir  John.     Who's  there  ? 
Lion.     'Tis  I,  Sir ;  I  am  here,  LioneL 
Sir  John.     My  dear  lad,  I  have  been  fearching  for  you 
this  half  hour,  and  was  at  laft  told  you  had  come  into  the 
garden  :  I  have  a  piece  of  news,  which  I  dare  fwear  will 
fhock  and  furprife  you  ;  my  daughter  has  refufed  Colonel 
Oldboy's  fon,  who  is  this  minute  departed  the  houfe  in 
violent  refentment  of  her  ill  treatment. 
LiON=     Is  he  gone.  Sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Yes,  and  the  family  are  preparing  to  fol- 
low him :  it  is  impoffible  to  defcribe^o  yoa,  how  I  am 
grieved  at  this  fatal  accident;  you  know,  as  well  as  I, 
the  cogent  reafons,  that  determined  me  to  this  marriage. 
Oh,  Lionel  !  Clarifla  has  deceived  me  :  in  this  affair  fhe 
has  fuffered  me  to  deceive  myfelf.  The  meafures  which  I 
have  been  fo  long  preparing  are  broken  in  a  moment — my 
hopes  fruftrated ;  and  both  parties,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
rendered  light  and  ridiculous. 

Lion.  lam  forry  to  fee  you  fo  much  moved;  pray. 
Sir,  recover  yourfelf. 

Sir 
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Sir  John.  I  am  ferry,  Lionel,  (he  has  profited  no 
better  by  your  lefTons  of  philofophy,  than  to  impofe  upon 
and  diftrefs  fo  kind  a  father. 

Lion.  Have  jufter  thoughts  of  her,  Sir!  She  has  not 
impofed  on  you,  fhe  is  incapable — have  but  a  little  pa- 
tience, and  things  may  yet  be  brought  about. 

Sir  John.  No,  Lionel,  no;  the  matter  is  pafl,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it;  yet  I  would  conjefture  to  what  fuch 
an  unexpe<fked  turn  in  her  conduft  can  be  owing  ;  I  would 
fain  be  fatisfied  of  the  motive  that  could  urge  her  to  fo 
extraordinary  a  proceeding,  without  the  leaft  intimation, 
the  leaft  warning  to  me,  or  any  of  her  friends. 

Lion.  Perhaps,  Sir,  the  gentleman  may  have  been 
too  impetuous,  and  offended  Mifs  Flowerdale's  delicacy  — 
certainly  nothing  elfe  could  occafion 

Sir  John.     Heaven  only  knows 1  think,   indeed, 

tbere  can  be  no  fettled  averiion,  and  furely  her  affedlions 
are  not  engaged  elfewhere. 

Lion.     Engag'd,  Sir, No,  Sir, 

Sir  John.     I  think  not,  Lionel. 

Lion.     You  may  be  pofitive,  Sir  —  I'm  fure— — • 

Sir  John.  O  worthy  young  man,  whofe  integrity^ 
opennefs,  and  every  good  quality  have  rendered  dear  to  me 
as  my  own  child;  1  fee  this  affair  troubles  you  as  much  as 
it  does  me. 

Lion.     It  troubles  me  indeed,  Sir. 

Sir  John.  However,  my  particular  difappolntment 
ought  not  to  be  detrimental  to  you,  nor  fhall  it :  I  well 
know  how  irkfome  it  is  to  a  generous  mind  to  live  In  a 
Aate  of  dependance,  and  have  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts 
to  make  you  cafy  for  life» 

LlOK. 
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Lion.     Sir  John,  the  fituation  of  my  mind  at  prefent  is  a 

little  difturb'd-^rpare  me! 1  befeech  you,  fpare  me; 

why  will  you  perfift  in  a  goodnefs  that  makes  me  afham'd 
ofmyfelf? 

Sir  John.  There  is  an  eftate  in  this  county  which  I 
purchafed  fome  years  ago,  by  me  it  will  never  be  miffed, 
and  whoever  marries  my  daughter  will  have  little  reafon  to 
complain  of  my  difpofing  of  fuch  a  trifle  for  my  own  gra- 
tification. On  the  prefent  marriage  I  intended  to  perfc£l 
a  deed  of  gift  in  ^our  favour,  which  has  been  for  fome  time 
prepared  ;  my  lawyer  has  this  day  compleated  it,  and  it  is 
yours  my  dear  Lionel,  with  every  good  wifli  that  the 
warmeft  friend  can  beftow. 

Lion.  Sir,  if  you  prefented  a  piftol  with  defign  to  fhoot 
me,  I  would  fubmlt  to  it ;  but  you  muftexcufe  me,  I  can- 
not lay  myfelf  under  more  obligations. 

Sir  John.  Your  delicacy  carries  you  too  far;  In  this 
I  confer  a  favour  on  myfelf:  however,  we'll  talk  no  more 
on  the  fubjeft  at  prefent,  let  us  walk  towards  the  houfe. 

Lionel  and  Clarissa* 


CHAP.        IIL 

ALFRED     AND     HERMIT. 

Alf.   ^TT^HRICE  happy  hermit  I 

JL     Whom  thus  the  heavenly  'habitants  attend, 
Bleffing  thy  calm  retreat ;  while  ruthlefs  war 
Fills  the  polluted  land  with  blood  and  crimes^ 
In  this  extremity  of  England's  fate. 
Led  by  thy  facred  charafter,  I  cora-e 

For 
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For  comfort  and  advice.     Say  what  remains, 
What  yet  remains  to  fave  our  proftrate  country  ? 
Nor  fcorn  this  anxious  queftion  even  from  me, 
A  namelefs  flranger. 

Her.     Alfred,  England's  king. 
All  hail ! 

Alf.     Amazement!  In  this  ruflet  hid, 
I  deem'd  my  ftate  beyond  difcovery's  reach  : 
How  is  it  then  to  thee  alone  reveal'd  ? 

Her.     Laft  night,  when  with  a  draught  from  that  coo! 
fountain 
I  had  my  wholefome  fober  fupper  cro'.vn'd ; 
As  is  my  ftated  cuftom,  forth  I  walk'd 
Beneath  the  folemn  gloom  and  glittering  fky, 
To  feed  my  foul  with  prayer  and  meditation. 
And  thus  to  inward  harmony  compos'd, 
That  fweeteft  mufic  of  the  grateful  heart, 
Whofe  each  emotion  is  a  filent  hymn, 
I  to  my  couch  retired.     Strait  on  mine  eyes 
A  pleafing  flumber  fell,  whofe  myftic  power 
Seal'd  up  my  fenfes,  but  enlarg'd  my  foul. 
Led  by  thofe  fpirits,  who  difclofe  futurity, 
I  liv'd  thro'  diftant  ages ;  felt  the  virtue. 
The  great,  the  glorious  paflions  that  will  fire 
Remote  pofterity  ;  when  guardian  laws 
Are  by  the  patriot,  in  the  glowing  fenate, 
"Won  from  corruption  ;  when  th'  impatient  arm 
Of  liberty,  invincible,  fhall  fcourge 
The  tyrants  of  mankind— and  when  the  deep. 
Thro'  all  her  fwelling  waves,  from  pole  to  pole 
Shall  fpread  the  boundlefs  empire  of  thy  fons, 

1  faw 
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I  faw  thee,  Alfred,  too— But  o'er  thy  fortunes 
Lay  clouds  impenetrable. 

Alf.     To  Heaven's  will. 
In  either  fortune,  mine  (hall  ever  bend 
With  humbleft  refignation— Yet,  O  fay, 
Does  that  unerring  Providence,  whole  juftice 
Has  bow'd  me  to  the  duft  ;  whofe  minifters. 
Sword,  fire  and  famine,  fcourge  this  finful  land. 
This  tomb  of  its  inhabitants — does  he 
Referve  me  in  his  hand,  the  glorious  inftrument 
From  fell  opprefTion  to  redeem  my  country  ? 

Her.     What  mortal  eye,  by  his  immediate  beam 
Not  yet  enlighten'd,  dare  prefume  to  look 
Thro'  time's  abyfs  ?     But  Ihould  the  flatterer  Hope, 
Anticipating  fee  that  happy  time, 
Thofe  whiter  moments — Prince,  remember,  then. 
The  noble  leflbns  by  affliction  taught : 
Preferve  the  quick  humanity  it  gives. 
The  pitying  focial  fenfe  of  human  weakncfs ; 
Yet  keep  thy  generous  fortitude  entire. 
The  manly  heart,  that  to  another's  woe 
Is  tender,  as  fuperior  to  its  own. 
Learn  to  fubmit:  yet  learn  to  conquer  fortune. 
Attach  thee  firmly  to  the  virtuous  deeds 
And  offices  of  life  :  to  life  itfelf. 
With  all  its  vain  and  tranfient  joys,  fit  loofe. 
Chief,  let  devotion  to  the  Sovereign  Mind, 
A  Heady,  cheerful,  abfolute  dependance 
On  his  beft,  wifell:  government,  poflefs  thee. 

Alf.     I  thank  thee,  father:  and  O  witnefs.  Heaven, 
Whofe  eye  the  heart's  profoundcft  depth  explores ! 
That  if  not  to  perform  mv  regal  t;  {k  ; 

T« 
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To  be  the  common  father  of  my  people. 

Patron  of  honour,  virtue  and  religion  ; 

If  not  to  (helter  ufeful  worth,  to  gjard 

His  well-earn'd  portion  from  the  fons  of  rapine. 

And  deal  outjuftice  with  impartial  hand; 

If  not  to  fpread,  on  all  good  men,   thy  bounty, 

The  treafurcs  trufted  to  me,   not  ray  own  ; 

If  not  to  raife  anew  our  Englifh  name, 

By  peaceful  arts  that  grace  the  land  they  b!efs, 

And  generous  war  to  humble  proud  cppreflbrs  : 

Yet  more  ;  if  not  to  build  the  public  weal, 

On  tharfirm  bafe  which  can  alone  refift 

Both  time  and  chance,  on  liberty  and  laws; 

If  not  for  thefe  important  ends  ordain'd. 

May  I  ne'er  poorly  fill  the  throne  of  England  ! 

Hhr.     Still  may  thy  bread  thefe  fertiraents  retain. 
In  profperous  life. 

Alf.     Could  it  deftroy  or  change 
Such  thoughts  as  thefe,  profperity  were  ruin. 
When  thofe  whom  Heaven  diftinguifhes  o'er  millionj. 
And  fliowers  profufely  power  and  fplendor  on  them, 
Whate'er  th'  expanded  heart  can  wifti  ;  when  they, 
Accepting  the  reward,  negleft  the  duty. 
Or  worfe,  pervert  thofe  gifts  to  deeds  of  rain. 
Is  there  a  wretch  they  rule  fo  bafe  as  they  ? 
Guilty,  at  once,  of  facrilege  to  Heaven  ! 
And  of  perfidious  robbery  to  man  ! 

Her.     Such  thoughts  become  a  monarch — but  beholct. 
The  glimmering  dufk,  involving  air  and  fky. 
Creeps  flow  and  folemn  on.     Devotion  now. 
With  eye  enraptur'd,  as  the  kindling  ftars 
Light,  one  by  one,  aFIheaven  into  a  glow 
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Of  living  fire,  adores  the  Hand  divine, 

Who  form'd  their  orbs  and  pour'd  forth  glory  on  them. 

Alf.  Then,  this  good  moment.fnatch'd  from  earth's  affairs 
In  yonder  cell  let  us  aright  employ  : 
There,  low  on  earth,  as  kneeling  reverence  bids, 
To  Him  our  homage  pay,  with  heart  fincere. 
Who  bids  afflidtion  hope,  and  triumph  fear: 
Who,  from  the  depth  of  ruin,  yet  may  raife 
This  proftrate  ifle>  and  blefs  with  better  days. 

Mallet. 

CHAT.        IV. 

GUSTAVU3    VASA,      ANDERSON, 
ARNOLDUS,    AND    ARVIDA. 

SCENE,         A       MINE. 

And.   "T7  0U  tell  me  wonders. 

A       Arn.     Soft,  behold,  my  lord, 
Behold  him  ftretch'd,  where  reigns  eternal  night. 
The  flint  his  pillow,  and  cold  damps  his  cov'ring  ; 
Yet,  bold  of  fpirit,  and  robufl:  of  limb. 
He  throws  inclemency  afide,  nor  feels 
The  lot  of  human  frailty. 

And.     What  horrors  hang  around  !  the  favage  race 
Ne'er  hold  their  den  but  where  fome  glimm'ring  ray 

May  bring  the  cheer  of  morn What  then  is  he  ? 

His  dwelling  marks  a  fecret  in  his  foul. 

Ami  whifpcrs  fomewhat  more  than  man  about  him. 

Arn.     Draw  but  the  veil  of  his  apparent  wretchcdnefs. 
And  you  fliall  find  his  form  is  but  affum'd. 
To  hoard  fome  wond'rous  treafure  lodg'd  within. 

Ano. 
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And.     Let  him  bear  up  to  what  thy'praifes  fpeak  him. 
And  I  will  win  him,  fpite  of  his  referve. 
Bind  him  with  facred  friendlhip  to  my  foul. 
And  make  him  half  mj^elf. 

Arn.     'Tis  nobly  promis'd  ; 
For  worth  is  rare,  and  wants  a  friend  in  Sweden  : 
And  yet  I  tell  thee,  in  her  age  of  heroes. 
When  nurs'd  by  freedom,  all  her  fons  grew  great. 
And  ev'ry  peafant  was  a  prince  in  virtue, 
I  greatly  err,  or  this  abandon'd  flranger 
Had  ftepped  the  firft  for  fame,  tho'  now  he  feeks 
To  veil  his  name,  and  cloud  his  (hine  of  virtues ; 
For  there  is  danger  in  them. 

And.     True,  Amoldus. 
Were  there  a  prince  throughout  the  fcepter'd  globe. 
Who  fearch'd  out  merit  for  its  due  preferment. 
With  half  that  care  our  tyrant  feeks  it  out 
For  ruin,  happy,  happy  were  that  ftate, 
Beyond  the  golden  fable  of  thofe  pure 

And  earlieU:  ages Wherefore  this,  good  Heav'n  ? 

Is  it  of  fate,  that  who  aflumes  a  crown 
Throws  off  humanity  ? 

Arn.     So  Criftiern  holds. 
He  claims  our  country  as  by  right  of  conqueft, 
A  right  to  every  wrong.     Ev'n  now  'tis  faid, 
The  tyrant  envies  what  our  mountains  yield 
Of  health  or  aliment ;  he  comes  upon  us. 
Attended  by  a  numerous  hoft,  to  feize 
Thefe  laft  retreats  of  our  expiring  liberty. 

And.     Say'ft  thou  ? 

Arn.     This  rifing  day,  this  inftant  hour. 
Thus  chafed,  weftand  upon  the  utmoft  brink 
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Of  lleep  perdition,  and  muft  leap  the  precipice. 
Or  turn  upon  our  hunters. 

And.     Now,  Gufl::ivus ! 
Thou  piop  and  glory  of  inglorious  Sweden, 
Where  art  thou,  mightiefl  man  ? — Were  he  but  here — 
I'll  tell  thee,  my  Arnoldus,  I  beheld  him. 
Then  when  he  firft  drew  fword,  ferene  and  dreadful. 
As  the  brow'd  evening  ere  the  thunder  break  ; 
For  foon  he  made  it  toilfome  to  our  eyes 
To  mark  his  fpeed,  and  trace  the  paths  of  conqneft ! 
In  vain  we  follow'd  where  he  fwept  the  field  ; 
'Twas  death  alone  could  wait  upon  Guftavus. 

Arn.  He  was  indeed  whate'er  our  wifh  could  form  him. 
And.   Array'd  and  beauteous  in  the  blood  of  Danes, 
Th'  invaders  of  his  country,  thrice  he  chafed 
This  Criftiern,  this  fell  conqu'ror,  this  ufurper. 
With  rout  and  foul  difhonour  at  his  heels. 
To  plunge  his  head  in  Denmark. 

Arn.     Nor  ever  had  the  tyrant  kmjwn  return. 
To  tread  our  necks,  and  blend  us  with  the  duft. 
Had  he  not  dar'd  to  break  thro'  ev'ry  law 
That  fanftifies  the  nations ;  feiz'd  our  hero. 
The  pledge  of  fpecious  treaty,  tore  him  from  us. 
And  led  him  chain'd  to  Denmark. 

And.     Then  we  fell. 
If  ftill  he  lives,  we  yet  may  learn  to  rife  ; 
But  never  can  I  dare  to  reft  a  hope 
On  any  arm  but  his. 

Arn.     And  yet,  I  truft. 
This  ftranger,  that  delights  to  dwell  with  darknefs. 
Unknown,  unfriended,  compafs'd  round  withwretchednefs. 

Conceals 
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Conceals  fome  mighty  purpofe  in  his  breall. 
Now  lab'ring  into  birth. 

And.     When  came  he  hither  ? 

Arn.     Six  moons  have  chang'd  upon  the  face  of  night. 
Since  here  he  firft  arriv'd,  in  fervile  weeds. 
But  yet  of  mien  majeftic,     I  obferv'd  him. 
And  ever  as  I  gaz'd,  fome  namelefs  charm, 
A  wond'rous  greatnefs,  not  to  be  tonceal'd, 
Broke  thro'  his  form,  and  avv'd  my  foul  before  him. 
Amid  thefe  mines  he  earns  the  hireling's  portion. 
His  hands  out-toil  the  hind,  while  on  his  brow 
..Sits  patience,  bath'd  in  the  laborious  drop 
Of  painful  induftry.     I  oft  have  fought. 
With  friendly  tender  of  fome  worthier  fervice. 
To  win  him  from  his  temper ;  but  he  Ihuns 
All  offers,  yet  declin'd  with  graceful  aft. 
Engaging  beyond  utt'rance.     And  at  eve. 
When  all  retire  to  fome  domeftic  folace. 
He  only  ftays,  and,  as  you  fee,  the  earth 
Receives  him  to  her  dark  and  cheerlefs  bofom. 

And.     Has  no  unwary  moment  e'er  betray'd 
The  labours  of  his  foul,  fome  fav'rite  grief, 
Whereon  to  raife  conjedture  ? 

Arn.     I  faw,  as  fome  bold  peafants  late  deplor'd 
Their  country's  bondage,  fudden  paflion  feiz'd 
And  bore  him  from  his  feeming ;  ftraight  his  form 
Was  turn'd  to  terror,  ruin  fiU'd  his  eye. 
And  his  proud  Hep  appear'd  to  awe  the  world ; 
When  check'd,  as  thro'  an  impotence  of  rage. 
Damp  fadnefs  foon  ufurp'd  upon  his  brow. 
And  the  big  tear  roH'd  graceful  down  his  vifage. 

Akb. 
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Ani>.     Your  words  imply  a  man  of  much  Importance, 

Arn.  So  I  fufpeded,  and  at  dead  of  night 
Stole  on  his  /lumbers  ;  his  full  heart  was  bufy. 
And  oft  his  tongue  pronounc'd  the  hated  name 

Of — bloody  Criftiern There  he  feem'd  to  paufe. 

And,  recoUedled  to  one  voice,  he  cry'd, 

Oh,  Sweden  !   Oh,  my  country  !  Yet  I'll  fave  thee. 

And.     Forbear;  he  rifes Heav'ns,  what  majefty  ! 

Enter  Gustavus. 
Your  pardon,  ftranger,  if  the  voice  of  virtue. 
If  cordial  amity  from  man  to  man. 
And  fomewhat  that  fhould  whifper  to  the  foul. 
To  feek  and  cheer  the  fufF'rer,  led  me  hither. 
Impatient  to  falute  thee.     Be  it  thine 
Alone  to  point  the  path  of  friendfhip  out. 
And  my  bell  pow'r  Ihall  wait  upon  thy  fortunes. 

Gus.     Yes,  gen'rous  man  !  there  is  a  wond'rous  teft. 
The  truell,  worthieft,  noblelt  caufe  for  friendfhip  ; 
Dearer  than  life,  than  int'ieft,  or  alliance. 
And  equal  to  your  virtues. 

And.     Sayj  unfold. 

Gus.     Art  thou  a  foldier,  a  chief  lord  in  Sweden, 
And  yet  a  ftranger  to  thy  country's  voice. 
That  loudly  calls  the  hidden  patriot  forth  ? 
But  what's  a  foldier  ?  What's  a  lord  in  Sweden  ? 
All  worth  is  fled  or  fall'n  ;   nor  has  a  life 
Been  fpar'd,  but  for  difhonour ;  fpar'd  to  breed 
More  flaves  for  Denmark,  to  beget  a  race 
Of  new-born  virgins  for  th'  unfated  lull 
Of  our  new  matters.     Sweden,  thou  art  no  more  ! 
Queen  of  the  north  !  thy  land  of  liberty, 
Thy  houfe  cf  heroes,  and  thy  feat  of  virtues, 
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Is  now  the  tomb  where  thy  brare  fons  lie  fpeechlefs. 
And  foreign  fnakei  engender. 

And.     Oh,  'tis  true  ! 
]But  wherefore  ?    To  what  purpofe  ? 

Gus.     Think  of  Stockholm. 
When  Criftiern  feizM  upon  the  hour  of  peace, 
And  drench'd  the  hofpitable  floor  with  blood. 
Then  fell  the  flovv'r  of  Sweden,  mighty  names  ! 
Her  hoary  fenators,  and  gafping  patriots. 
The  tyrant  fpoke,  and  his  licentious  band 
Of  blood- train'd  minillers  were  loos'd  to  ruin. 
Invention  wanton'd  in  the  toil  of  infants 
Stabb'd  on  the  breaft,  or  reeking  on  the  points 
Of  fportive  javelins.     Hufbands,  fons,  and  fires, 
Wtth  dying  ears  drank  in  the  loud  defpair 
Of  fhrleking  chaftity.     The  walle  of  war 
Was  peace  and  frlendflilp  to  this  civil  niafl*acre. 
Oh,  heav'n  and  earth  !    Is  there  a  caufe  for  this  ? 
For  fin  without  temptation,  calm,  cool  villainy, 
Delib'iate  mifchief,  unimpsffion'd  lull. 
And  fmiling  murder  ?  Lie  thou  there,  my  foul : 
Sleep,  fleep  upon  it,  image  not  the  form 
Of  any  dream  but  this,  till  time  grows  pregnant, 
And  thou  canft  wake  to  vengeance. 

And.  Thou'ftgreatlymov'dme.  Ha !  thy  tears ftart  forth. 
Yes,  let  them  flow,  our  country's  fate  demands  them; 
I  too  will  min^e  mine,  while  yet  'tis  left  us 
To  weep  in  fecret,  and  to  figh  with  fafety. 
But  wherefore  talk  of  vengeance  ?  Tis  a  word 
Should  be  engraven  on  the  new-fall'n  fnow. 
Where  the  firft  beam  may  melt  it  from  obfervance. 
Vengeance  on  Criftiern  !  Norway  and  the  Dane, 

The 
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The  fons  of  Sweden,  all  the  peopled  north, 

Bends  at  his  nod My  humbler  boaft  of  pow'r 

Meant  not  to  cope  with  crowns. 

Gus.     Then  what  remains 
Is  briefly  this ;  your  friendfliip  has  my  thanks. 

But  mull  not  my  acceptance.     Never — no 

Firft  fink,  thou  baleful  manfion,  to  the  centre. 
And  be  thy  darknefs  doubled  round  my  head. 
Ere  I  forfake  thee  for  the  blifs  of  Paradife, 
To  be  enjoy'd  beneath  a  tyrant's  fcepter  : 
No,  that  were  wilful  flavery.     Freedom  is 
The  brightell  gift  of  Heav'n,  'tis  reafon's  felf. 

The  kin  of  Deity 1  will  not  part  it. 

And.     Nor  I,  while  I  can  hold  it  j   but,  alas  ! 
That  is  not  in  our  choice. 
Gus.  Why  ?  Where's  that  pow'r  whofe  engines  are  offeree 

To  bend  the  brave  and  virtuous  man  to  flavery  ? 

Bafe  fear,  the  lazinefs  of  luft,  grofs  appetites, 

Thefe  are  the  ladders,  and  the  groveling  foot-ftool, 

From  whence  the  tyrant  rifes  on  our  wrongs. 

Secure  and  fcepter'd  in  the  foul's  fervility. 

He  has  debauch'd  the  genius  of  our  country. 

And  rides  triumphant,  while  her  captive  fons 

Await  his  nod,  the  filken  flaves  of  pleafure. 

Or  fetter'd  iti  their  fears. 
And.     I  apprehend  you. 

No  doubt,  a  bafe  fubmiffion  to  our  wrongs 

May  well  be  term'd  a  voluntary  bondage  : 

But  think  the  heavy  hand  of  pow'r  is  on  us ; 

Of  pow'r,  from  whofe  imprifonment  and  chains 

Not  all  our  free-born  virtue  can  proteft  us. 

L  Gcs, 
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Gus.     'Tis  there  you  err  ;  for  I  have  felt  their  force; 
And  had  I  yielded  to  enlarge  thefe  limbs. 
Or  Ihare  the  tyrant's  empire,  on  the  terms 
Which  he  propos'd,  I  were  a  flave  indeed. 
No,  in  the  deep  and  deadly  dz.vap  of  dungeons, 
The  foul  can  rear  her  fcepter,  fmile  in  anguifli. 
And  triumph  o'er  oppreiTion. 

And.     Oh,  glorious  fpiric !  Think  not  I  am  flack 
To  relifti  what  thy  noble  fcope  intends ; 
But  then  the  means,  the  peril,  and  the  confequence  i 
Great  are  the  odds,  and  uho  fliall  dare  the  trial  ? 

Gus.     I  dare. 
Oh,  wert  thou  Hill  that  gallant  chief 
Whom  once  I  knew  !    I  could  unfold  a  purpofe. 
Would  make  the  greatnefs  of  thy  heart  to  fwell. 
And  burft  in  the  conception. 

And.     Give  it  utt'rance.  - 
Perhaps  there  lie  fome  embers  yet  in  Sweden, 
Which,  waken'd  by  thy  breath,  might  rife  in  flames. 
And  fpread  vindicflive  round.     You  fay  you  know  me  ; 
But  give  a  tongue  to  fuch  a  caufe  as  this. 
And  if  you  hold  me  tardy  in  the  call. 
You  know  me  not.     But  thee  I've  farely  known  ; 
For  there  is  fomewhat  in  that  voice  and  form. 
Which  has  alarm'd  my  foul  to  recollection  : 
But  'tis  as  in  a  dream,  and  mocks  my  reach. 

Gus.     Then  name  the  man  whom  it  is  death  to  know. 
Or,  knowing,  to  conceal and  I  am  he. 

And.     Gultavus  !    Heav'ns  !    'Tis  he  !   'tis  he  himfelf ! 
Enter    A  R  v  i  d  a  ,    Jpeaking  to  a  Servant. 

Arv.     1  thank  you,  friend  ;  he's  here  ;  you  may  retire. 

And.     Good  morning  to  my  noble  gueft;  you're  early. 
,  Arv. 
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Arv.     I  come  to  take  a  (hort  and  hafty  leavf. 
'Tis  faid,  that  from  the  mountaii*'s  neighb'ring  brow 
The  canvafs  of  a  thoufand  tents  appear?, 

Whitening  the  vale Suppofe  the  tyrant  there  ; 

You  know  my  fafety  lies  not  in  the  interview 

Ha  !  what  is  he,  who,  in  the  fhreds  of  flavery. 
Supports  a  ftep  fuperior  to  the  ftate 
And  infolence  of  erpiine  ? 

GvSs     Sure  that  voice 
Was  once  the  voice  of  friendfhip  and  Arvida  ! 

Arv.     Ha!    Yes,  'tis  he  !  —  ye  pow'rs,  it  is  Guflavusl 

Gus.     Thou  brother  of  adoption  !  In  the  bond 
Of  ev'ry  virtue  wedded  to  my  foul. 
Enter  my  heart  ;   it  is  thy  property. 

Arv.     I'm  loft  in  joy,  and  wond'rous  circumftance. 

Gus.     Yet,  wherefore,  my  Arvida,  wherefore  is  it. 
That  in  a  place,  and  at  a  time  like  this, 
We  (hould  thus  meet  ?    Can  Criftiern  ceafe  from  cruelty 
Say,  whence  is  this,  my  brother  ?    How  efcap'd  you  ? 
Did  I  not  leave  thee  in  the  Danifli  dungeon  ? 

Arv.     Of  that  hereafter.     Let  me  view  thee  firft. 
How  graceful  is  the  garb  of  wretchednefs. 
When  worn  by  virtue  !    Fafliions  turn  to  folly  ; 
Their  colours  tarnifli,  and  their  pomps  grow  poor 
To  her  magnificence. 

Gus.     Yes,  my  Arvida; 
Beyond  the  fweeping  of  the  proudeft  train 
That  (hades  a  monarch's  heel,  I  prize  thefe  weeds ; 
For  they  are  facred  to  my  country's  freedom. 
A  mighty  enterprife  has  been  conceiv'd. 
And  thou  art  come  aufpicious  to  the  birth, 
As  fent  to  fix  the  feal  of  Heav'n  upon  it. 
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Arv.     Point  but  thy  purpofe  —  let  it  be  to  bleed—— 

Gus.     Your  hands,  my  friends. 

All.     Our  hearts. 

Gus.     I  know  they're  brave. 
Of  fuch  the  time  has  need,  of  hearts  like  yours. 
Faithful  and  firm,  of  hands  inur'd  and  ftrong  ; 
For  we  muft  ride  upon  the  neck  of  danger. 
And  plunge  into  a  purpofe  big  with  death. 

And.     Here  let  us  kneel,  and  bind  us  to  thy  fide. 
By  all 

Gus.     No,  hold — if  we  want  oaths  to  join  us, 
Svyift  let  us  part,  from  pole  to  pole  afunder. 
A  caufe  like  ours  is  its  own  facrament ; 
Truth,  juftice,  reafon,  love,  and  liberty, 
Th' eternal  links  that  clafp  the  world,  are  in  it; 
And  he  who  breaks  their  fandion,  breaks  all  law. 
And  infinite  connexion. 

Arn.     True,  my  Lord. 

And.     And  fuch  the  force  I  feci. 

Arv.     And  L 

Arn.     And  all. 

Gus.     Know  then,  that  ere  our  royal  Stenon  fell, 
While  this  my  valiant  coulin  and  myfelf, 
By  chains  and  treach'ry  lay  detain'd  in  Denmark, 
Upon  a  dark  and  unfufpedled  hour, 
The  bloody  Criftiern  fought  to  take  my  bead. 
Thanks  to  the  ruling  pow'r,  within  whofe  eye 
Imbofom'd  ills,  and  mighty  treafons  roll, 

Prevented  of  their  blacknefs 1  efcap'd, 

Led  by  a  gen'rous  arm,  and  fome  time  lay 
Conceal'd  in  Denmark  ;  for  my  forfeit  head 
Eecame  the  price  of  crowns.     Each  port  and  path 

Was 
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Was  fliut  agalnft  my  pafTage  ;  till  I  heard 
That  Stenon,  valiant  Stenon  fell  in  battle. 
And  freedom  was  no  more.     Oh,  then  what  bounds 
Had  pow'r  to  hem  the  defp'rate  ?   I  o'erpafs'd  them, 
Travers'd  all  Sweden,  thro'  ten  thoufand  foes, 
Impending  perils,  and  furrounding  tongues, 
That  from  himfelf  inquir'd  Guftavus  out. 
VVitnefs,  my  country,  how  I  toil'd  to  wake 
Thy  fons  to  liberty — In  vain  ;  for  fear. 

Cold  fear,  had  feiz'd  on  all Here  lafl:  I  came. 

And  fliut  me  from  the  fun,  whofe  hateful  beams 

Serv'd  but  to  fnew  the  ruins  of  my  country. 

When  here,   my  friends,  'twas  here,  at  length,  I  found 

What  I  had  left  to  look  for,  gallant  fpirit?. 

In  the  rough  form  of  untaught  peafantry. 

And.     Indeed  they  once  were  brave  ;  our  Dalecarlians 

Have  oft  been  known  to  give  a  law  to  kings ; 

And  as  their  only  wealth  has  been  their  liberty. 

From  all  th'  unmeafur'd  grafpings  of  ambition 

Have  held  that  gem  untouch'd — tho'  now  'tis  fear'd 
Gus.  It  is  not  fear'd — I  fay,  they  ftill  fhall  hold  it, 

I've  fearch'd  thefe  men,  and  find  them  like  the  foil. 

Barren  without,  and  to  the  eye  unlovely, 

But  they've  their  mines  within  ;  and  this  the  day 

In  which  I  mean  to  prove  them. 
Arn.     Oh,  Guftavus  ! 

Moft  aptly  haft  thou  caught  the  pafling  hour 

Upon  whofe  critical  and  fated  hinge 

The  ftate  of  Sweden  turns. 
Gus.     And  to  this  hour 

I've  therefore  held  roe  in  this  darkfome  womb, 

That  fends  me  forth  as  to  a  fecond  birth 
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Of  freedom,  or  thro'  death  to  reach  eternity. 
This  day,  retura'd  with  ev'ry  circling  year, 
In  thoufands  pours  the  mountain  peafants  forth. 
Each  with  his  batter'd  arms  and  rufty  helm, 
In  fportive  difcipline  well  train'd,  and  prompt 
Agalnft  the  day  of  peril.     Thus  difguis'd, 
Already  have  1  ftirr'd  their  latent  fparks 
Of  llumb'ring  virtue,  apt  as  I  could  wifh, 
To  warm  before  the  lighteft  breath  of  liberty. 

Arn.     Hov/  will  they  kindle,  when,  confefs'd  to  view. 
Once  more  their  lov'd  Guftavus  flands  before  them, 
••^nd  pours  his  blaze  of  virtues  on  their  fouls  ! 

Arv.     It  cannot  fail. 

And.     It  has  a  glorious  afpetJV. 

Arv.     Now,  Sweden,  rife  and  rc-affert  thy  rights, 
Or  be  for  ever  fall'n. 

And.     Then  be  it  fo. 

Ark.     Lead  on,  thou  arm  of  war, 
To  death  or  viftory. 

Gus.     Let  us  embrace. 
Why,  thus,  my  friends,  thus  join'd  in  fuch  a  caufe. 
Are  we  not  equal  to  a  holl  of  flaves  ? 
You  fay  the  foe's  at  hand— Why,  let  them  come ; 
Steep  are  our  hills,  nor  eafy  of  accefs. 
And  few  the  hours  we  alk  for  their  reception  ; 
For  I  will  take  thefe  ruftic  fons  of  liberty 
In  the  firft  warmth  and  hurry  of  their  fouls ; 
And  fhould  the  tyrant  then  attempt  our  heights, 

He  comes  upon  his  fate Arife,  thou  fun  ! 

Haftc,  hafle  to  roufe  thee  to  the  call  of  liberty. 
That  {hall  once  more  falute  thy  morning  beam. 
And  hail  thee  to  thy  fetting. 

Arn, 
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Arn.     O  blefs'd  voke  ! 
Prolong  that  note  but  one  Ihort  day  thro*  Sweden, 
And  tho'  the  fun  and  life  fhould  fet  together, 
It  matters  not — we  (hall  have  liv'd  that  day. 

Arv.     Were  it  not  worth  the  hazard  of  a  life 
To  know  if  Criftiern  leads  his  pow'rs  in  perfon. 
And  wh  t  his  fcope  intends  ?    Be  mine  that  tafk, 
Ev'n  to  the  tyrant's  tent  I'll  win  my  way. 
And  mingle  with  his  councils. 

Gus.     Go,  my  friend. 
Dear  as  thou  art,  whene'er  our  country  calls, 
Friends,  fens,  and  fires  fhould  yield  their  treafure  up. 
Nor  own  a  fenfe  beyond  the  public  fafety. 

BftOOKE. 

CHAP.        V. 

TAMERLANE     and    DERVISE. 

Tam.   ^~r^HOU  bring'ft  me  thy  credentials  from  the 

A  higheft, 

From  Alha,  and  our  Prophet.     Speak  thy  mefTage, 
It  muft  import  the  bell  and  noblefl:  ends. 

Der.  Thus  fpeaks  our  holy  Mahomet,  who  has  giv'o  thee 
To  reign  and  conquer :  111  doft  thou  repay 
The  bounties  of  his  hand,  unmindful  of 
The  fountain  whence  thy  dreams  of  greatnefs  flow. 
Thou  haft  forgot  high  Heav'n,  haft  beaten  down 
And  trampled  on  religion's  fandtity. 

Tam.     Now,  as  I  am  a  foldier  and  a  king, 
(The  greateft  names  of  honour)  do  but  make 
Thy  imputation  out,  and  Tamerlane 
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Shall  do  thee  ample  juftice  on  himfelf. 
So  much  the  facred  name  of  Heaven  awes  me, 
Cou'd  I  fufped  my  foul  of  harbouring  aught 
To  its  diihonour,  I  would  fearch  it  llridtly. 
And  drive  th'  oiFending  thought  with  fury  forth. 

Der.     Yes,  thou  haft  hurt  oar  holy  Prophet's  honour. 
By  foftering  the  pernicious  Chriftian  feft ; 
Thofe,  whom  his  fword  purfu'd  with  fell  deftruftion. 
Thou  tak'il  into  thy  bofonn,  to  thy  councils ; 
They  are  thy  only  friends.     The  true  believers 
Mourn  to  behold  thee  favour  this  Axalla. 

Tam.     I  fear  me,  thou  out-go'ft  the  Prophet's  order. 
And  bring'ft  his  venerable  name  to  Ihelter 
A  rudenefs  ill-becoming  thee  to  ufe, 
Or  me  to  fuffer.     When  thou  nam'ft  my  friend. 
Thou  nam'ft  a  man  beyond  a  monk's  difcerning, 
Virtuous  and  great,  a  warrior  and  a  prince. 

Der.     He  is  a  Chriftian  ;  there  our  law  condemns  him, 
Altho*  he  were  ev'n  all  thou  fpeak'ft,  and  more. 

Tam.    'Tis,  faife;  no  law  divine  condemns  the  virtuous,, 
For  differing  from  the  rules  your  fcbools  devife. 
Look  round,  how  Providence  bellows  alike 
Sun-fhine  and  rain,  to  hlefs  the  fruitful  year. 
On  different  nations,  all  of  difl^''rent  faiths; 
And  (tho'  by  feveral  names  and  titles  worlhipp'd) 
Heav'n  takes  the  various  tribute  of  their  praife  ; 
Since  all  agree  to  own,  at  leafl  to  mean. 
One  beft,  one  greatefl,  only  Lord  of  all. 
Thus,  when  he  view'd  the  many  forms  of  nature, 
He  tound  that  all  was  good,  and  blell  the  fair  variety. 

Der.  Moft  impious  and  profane ! — Nay,  frown  not,  prince ! 
Full  of  the  Prophet,  1  defpifc  the  danger 

Thy 
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Thy  angry  power  may  threaten.     I  command  thee 
To  hear,  and  to  obey  ;  fince  thus  fays  Mahomet : 
Why  have  I  made  thee  dreadful  to  the  nations  ? 
Why  have  I  giv'n  thee  conqueft  ;  but  to  fpread 
My  facred  law  ev'n  to  the  utmoft  earth. 
And  make  my  holy  Mecca  the  world's  worfliip  ? 
Go  on,  and  wherefoe'er  thy  arms  fhall  profper. 
Plant  there  the  Prophet's  name  ;  with  fword  and  fire 
Drive  out  all  other  faiths,  and  let  the  world 
Confefs  him  only. 

Tam.     Had  he  but  commanded 
My  fword  to  conquer  all,  to  make  the  world 
Know  but  one  Lord,   the  tafk  were  not  fo  hard, 
'Twere  but  to  do  what  has  been  done  already  ; 
And  Philip's  fon,  and  Coefar  did  as  much  ; 
But  to  fubdue  th'  unconquerable  mind. 
To  make  one  reafon  have  the  fame  efFeft 
Upon  all  apprehenfions ;  to  force  this 
Or  this  man,  juH  to  think  as  thou  and  I  do; 
Impoffible  !  Unlefs  fouls  were  alike 
In  all,  which  differ  now  like  human  faces. 

Der.     Well  might  the  holy  caufe  be  carry'd  on^ 
If  Muffulmen  did  not  make  war  on  Muffulmen. 
Why  hold'rt  thou  captive  a  believing  monarch  ? 
Now,  as  thou  hop'ft  to  'fcape  the  Prophet's  curfe, 
Releafe  the  royal  Bajazet,  and  join, 
With  force  united,  to  deftroy  the  Chriilians. 

Tam.  'Tiswell — I've  found  the  caufe  that  mov'd  thy  zeJ. 
What  fhallow  politician  fet  thee  on, 
In  hopes  to  fright  me  this  way  to  compliance  ? 

Der.     Our  prophet  only 

Tam.     No — thou  doll  belie  him, 
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Thou  maker  of  new  faiths !  that  dar'ft  to  build 

Thy  fond  inventions  on  religion's  name. 

Religion's  luflre  is,  by  native  innocence. 

Divinely  pure,  and  fimple  from  all  arts ; 

You  daub  and  drefs  her  like  a  common  miftrefs. 

The  harlot  of  your  fancies  ;  and  by  adding 

Falfe  beauties,  which  fhe  v/ants  not,  make  the  world 

Sufpeft  her  angel's  face  is  foul  beneath. 

And  wo'  not  bear  all  lights.     Hence  !    I  have  found  thee, 

Der.     I  have  but  one  refort.     Now  aid  me,  Prophet. 
Yet  1  have  fomewhat  further  to  unfold  ; 
Our  Prophet  fpeaks  to  thee  iu  thunder — thus 

Tam,     No,    villain,   Heav'n  is  watchful  o'er  its  wo'r- 
(hippers. 
And  blafts  the  murderer's  purpofe.     Think,  thou  wretch  ! 
Think  on  the  pains  that  wait  thy  crime,  and  tremble 
When  1  fhall  doom  thee 

Der.     'Tis  but  death  at  laft  ; 
And  1  will  fuffer  greatly  for  the  caufe 
That  urg'd  me  firft  to  the  bold  deed. 

Tam.     Oh,  impious! 
Enthufiafm  thus  makes  villains  martyrs. 
It  fliall  be  fo  —  To  die  I  'twere  a  reward  — 
Now  learn  the  difference  'tvvixt  thy  faith  and  mine ; 
Thine  bids  thee  lift  thy  dagger  to  my  throat ; 
Mine  can  forgive  the  wrong,  and  bid  thee  live. 
Keep  thy  own  wicked  fecret,  and  be  fafe  ! 
Jf  thou  repent'ft,  I  have  gain'd  one  to  virtue. 
And  am,  in  that,  rewarded  for  my  mercy; 
If  thou  continu'ft  flill  to  be  the  fame, 
'Tis  punifliment  enough  to  be  a  villain. 
Hence  !  from  my  fight — It  fhocks  my  foul  to  think 

That 
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That  there  is  fuch  a  monfter  in  my  kind. 

Whither  will  roan's  impiety  extend  ? 

Oh,  gracious  Heav'n  !  doft  thou  withhold  thy  thunder> 

When  bold  affaffins  take  thy  name  upon  'em, 

And  fwear  they  are  the  champions  of  thy  caufe  ? 

RowE, 
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C  O  M  U   S     AND     LADY. 

Lady.  'Tp  HIS  way  the  noife  v/as,  if  mine  ear  be  true^ 
X      My  bed  guide  now  ;  methought  it  was  the 
found 
Of  riot  and  ill-manag'd  merriment^ 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamefome  pipe 
Stirs  up  among  the  loofe  unletter'd  hinds, 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  ful?» 
In  wanton  dance  they  praife  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amifs.     I  fhould  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudenefs  and  fwill'd  infolence 
Of  fuch  late  rioters  ;  yet,  oh,  where  elfe 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 
in  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  ? 

Com  us.     I'll  eafe  her  of  that  care,  and  be  her  guide.. 

Lady.     My  brothers,  when  they  faw  me  weary'd  out 
With  this  long  way,  refolving  here  to  lodge 
Under  the  fpreading  favour  of  thefe  pine?, 
Stepp'd,  as  they  faid,  to  the  next  thicket-fide. 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  fuch  cooling  fruit. 
As  the  kind  hofpitabls  woods  provide. 
They  left  me  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  Even, 
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Like  a  fad  votariil  in  palmer's  weed, 

Rofe  from  the  hindmoft  wheels  of  Phoebus*  wain  ; 

But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  come  not  back, 

Ts  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts ;  'tis  likelieft 

They  had  engag'd  their  wand'ring  fteps  too  far : 

This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guefs. 

Whence  even  now  the  tuwult  of  loud  mirth 

Was  rife,  and  pcrfcdt  in  my  lift'ning  ear  j 

Yet  nought  but  fingle  darknefo  do  I  find. 

What  might  this  be  ?     A  thoufand  fantafies 

Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory. 

Of  calling  fliapes,  and  beck'ning  fhadows  dire, 

And  airy  tongues,  that  fyllable  men's  names 

On  fands,  and  ftiores,  and  defert  wilderne/Tcs. 

Thefe  thoughts  may  ftartle  well,   but  not  aftound 

The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 

By  a  ftrong-fiding  champion,  Confcience. 

Oh,  welcome,  pure-cy'd  faith,  white-handed  hope. 

Thou  hovering  angel,  girt-with  golden  v/ings, 

And  thou  unblemifh'd  form  of  chaftity; 

1  fee  you  viAblv,  and  now  believe 

That  he,  the  Supreme  Good  (t'whom  all  things  ill 

Are  but  as  flavifh  officers  of  vengeance) 

Would  fend  a  glift'ring  guardian,  if  need  were, 

To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unaflail'd. 

Was  I  deceiv'd,  or  did  a  fable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  filver  lining  on  the  night  ? 

I  did  not  err,  there  does  a  fable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  filver  lining  on  the  night, 

And  cafls  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove. 

I  cannot  hollow  to  my  brothers,  but 

Such  Dolfe  as  1  can  make  to  be  heard  farthell 

rn 
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ril  venture  ;  for  my  new-enliven'd  fpirits 
Prompt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  oft'. 

CoMus.     Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  fuch  divine  inchanting  ravifhment  ? 
Sure  fomething  holy  lodges  in  that  breaft, 
And  with  thefe  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  tcftify  his  hidden  relidence  : 
How  fweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  filence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night. 
At  ev'ry  fall  fmoothing  the  raven-down 
Of  darknefs,  till  it  iniil'd  !  I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe,  with  the  Sirens  three, 
Amidft  theilow'ry-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs ; 
Who,  as  they  fung,  would  take  the  prifon'd  foal. 
And  lap  it  in  Elyfium  :  Scylla  wept, 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  fcft  applaufe : 
Yet  they  in  pleafing  flumber  luU'd  the  fenfe. 
And  in  fweet  madnefs  jobb'd  it  of  itfelf. 
But  fuch  a  facred  and  home-felt  delight. 
Such  fober  certainty  of  waking  blifs 

I  never  heard  till  now I'll  fpeak  to  her. 

And  flic  fh all  be  my  queen.  Kail,  foreign  wonder, 

W/iom  certain  thefe  rough  fliades  did  never  breed, 

Unlefs  the  goddefs  that  in  rural  flirine 

Dvvell'lt  here  with  Pan,  or  SUvan,  by  bicfs'd  fong. 

Forbidding  ev'ry  bleak  unkindly  fog 

To  touch  the  profp'rous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

Lady.     Nay,  gentle  fliepherd,  ill  is  loft  that  praife. 
That  is  addrefs'd  to  unattending  ears  : 
Not  ai\y  boaft  of  fltill,  but  extreme  ftiifc 

How 
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How  to  regain  my  fever'd  company, 
Compell'd  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo, 
To  give  me  anfwer  from  her  mofly  couch. 

CoMus.    What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  you  thus? 

Lady.     Dim  darknefs,  and  this  leafy  labyrinth. 

Com  u s .  Could  that  divide  you  from  near-ufh'ring  guides  ? 

Lady.     They  left  me  weary  on  a  grafTy  turf. 

CoMUS.      By  falfehood,  or  difcourtefy,  or  why  ? 

Lady.    To  feek  i'  th'  valley  Tome  cool  friendly  fpring» 

CoMUS.     And  left  your  fair  fide  all  unguarded,  lady? 

Lady.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purpos'd  quick  return. 

CoMus.     Perhaps  forellalling  night  prevented  them  ? 

Lady.     How  eafy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit ! 

CoMUS.     Imports  their  lofs,  befide  the  prefent  need? 

Lady.     No  lefs  than  if  I  fhould  my  brothers  lofe. 

GoMus.     Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful  bloora? 

Lady.     As  fmooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazor'd  lips. 

CoMUS.     Two  fuch  I  faw,  what  time  the  labour'd  ex 
In  his  loofe  traces  from  the  furrow  came. 
And  the  fwink't  hedger  at  his  fupper  fat ; 
I  faw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine. 
That  crawls  along  the  fide  of  yon  fmall  hill. 
Plucking  ripe  clufters  from  the  tender  ftioots  ; 
Their  port  was  more  than  human  :  as  they  ftood, 
I  took  it  for  a  fairy  vifion 
Of  fome  gay  creatures  cf  the  element. 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 
And  play  i'  th'  plaited  clouds.     1  was  awe-Hruck, 
And  as  I  pafs'd,  I  worfhipp'd  ;  if  thofe  you  feek. 
It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heav'n, 
To  help  you  find  them. 

Lady. 
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Ladv.     Gentler  villager. 
What  readieft  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place  ? 

Com  us.     Due  weA  it  rifes  from  this  Ihrubby  point. 

Lady.     To  find  out  that,  good  fhepherd,  I  fuppofe. 
In  fuch  a  fcant  allowance  of  itar-light. 
Would  over-tafk  the  beft  land-pilot's  art. 
Without  the  fure  guefs  of  well-praftis'd  feet. 

Com  us.     I  know  each  lane,  and  ev*ry  alley  green. 
Dingle,  or  bufhy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  ev'ry  boCcy  bourn  from  fide  to  fide. 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood  : 
And  if  your  ftray  attendance  be  yet  lodg*d. 
Or  fhroud  within  thefe  limits,  I  fhall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roolled  lark 
From  her  thatch'd  pallet  roufe  :  if  otherwife, 
I  can  conduft  you,  lady,  to  a  low 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  fafe 
Till  farther  quell. 

Lady.     Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word. 
And  truft  thy  honelt  ofier'd  courtefy. 
Which  oft  is  fooner  found  in  lowly  fheds 
With  fmoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'ftry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  firft  was  namM, 
And  yet  is  moft  pretended.     In  a  place, 
Lefs  warranted  than  this,  or  lefs  fecure, 
I  cannot  be,  that  1  fhould  fear  to  change- it. 
Eye  me,  blefs'd  Providence,  and  fquare  my  trial 
To  my  proporiion'd  ftrength—— Shepherd,  lead  on. 

MiLTOX. 
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CHAP.       vir. 
The       brothers. 

Eldest  Brother.  TTNMUFFLE,  ye  faint  liars  j 
^-^      and  thou,  fiir  moon. 

That  wont'ft  to  love  the  traveller's  benizon. 

Stoop  thy  pale  vifage  through  an  amber  cload. 

And  difinherit  chaos,  that  reigns  here 

In  double  night  of  darknefs  and  of  fhades? 

Or  if  your  influence  be  quite  damm'd  up 

With  black  ufurping  miib,  feme  gentle  taper, 

Though  a  rufh  candle,  from  the  wicker  hole 

Of  fome  clay  habitation,  vifit  us 

With  thy  long  levell'd  rule  of  ftrcaming  light ;    ' 

And  thou  Ihalt  be  our  liar  of  Arcady, 

Or  Tyrian  cynofure. 

YouKXJEST  Brother.     Or,  ifoureyes 

Be  barr'd  that  happinefs,  might  we  but  hear 

The  folded  flocks  penn'd  in  their  wattled  cot. 

Or  found  of  pall'ral  reed  with  oaten  Hops ; 

Or  whift'e  from  the  lodge,  or  village-cock 
Count  the  night  watches  to  his  feathery  dames, 
'Tould  be  fome  folace  yet ;  fome  little  cheering 
In  this  clofe  dungeon  of  innum'rous  boughs. 
But,  oh  1  that  haplefs  virgin,  our  loft  fifter  ! 
Where  may  Ihe  wander  now,  whither  betake  her 
From  the  chill  dew,  amongft  rude  burs  and  thirties  ? 
Perhaps  fome  cold  bank  is  her  bolfkr  now, 
Or  'gainft  the  rugged  bark  of  fome  broad  elm 
Leans  her  unpillow'd  head,  fraught  with  fad  fears. 

What 
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What  if  in  wild  amazement  and  afFright, 
Or,  while  we  fpeak,  within  the  direful  grafp 
Of  favage  hunger,  or  of  favage  heat  ? 

E.  Broth.     Peace,  brother;  be  not  overexquifite 
To  cad  the  fafhion  of  uncertain  evils ; 
For  grant  they  be  fo,  while  they  reft  unknown. 
What  need  a  man  foreftal!  his  date  of  grief. 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  moil  avoid  j 
Or  if  they  be  bat  falfe  alarms  of  fear, 
How  bitter  is  fuch  felf-delufion  ! 
I  do  not  think  my  filler  fo  to  feek. 
Or  fo  unprincipled  in  virtue's  book. 
And  the  fweet  peace  that  goodnefs  bofoms  ever, 
As  that  the  fingle  want  of  light  and  noije 
(Xot  being  in  danger,  as  I  trull  ihe  is  not) 
Could  ftir  the  conllant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 
And  put  them  into  mifbecoming  p'ight. 
Virtue  could  fee  to  do  what  virtue  would 
By  hero  vn  radiant  light,  though  fun  and  mooa 
Were  in  the  flat  fea  funk  :  and  wifdom's  felf 
Oft  fecks  to  fweet  retir'd  folitude; 
Where,  with  her  baft  narfe,  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 
That  in  the  various  buftie  of  refort 
Were  all  too  rufHed,  and  foraetimes  impair'd. 
He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breaft, 
May  fit  i'  th'  center,  and  enjoy  bright  day  : 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  foul,  and  foul  thoughts. 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  fun  ; 
Himfc'.f  is  his  own  dungeon. 

Y.  Broth.     'Tis  moft  true, 
That  mufing  meditstion  moft  afTcfts 

The 
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The  penfr/e  fecrecy  of  defert  cell. 

Far  from  the  cheerful  haunt  of  men  and  herd?. 

And  fits  as  fafe  as  in  a  fenate  houfe  ; 

For  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds, 

His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  maple  difii. 

Or  do  his  gr;y  hairs  any  violence  ? 

But  beauty,  like  the  fair  Hefperian  tree 

Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 

Of  dragon  watch  with  uninchanted  eye. 

To  fave  her  blofibms  and  defend  her  fruit 

From  the  rafh  hand  of  bold  incontinence. 

You  may  as  well  fpread  ont  the  unfunn'J  heaps 

Of  mkers*  treafure  by  an  outlaw's  den, 

And  tell  me  it  is  fafc,  as  bid  me  hope 

Danger  will  wink  on  opportunity, 

And  let  a  fingle  helplefs  maiden  pafs 

Uninjur'd  in  this  wild  farrounding  wafte. 

Of  night  or  lonelinefs  it  recks  me  not : 

I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both. 

Left  fome  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  perfoa 

Of  our  unowned  fifter. 

E.  Broth.     I  do  not,  brother. 
Infer,  as  if  I  thought  my  filler's  ftate 
Secure  without  all  doubt  or  controverfy  ;  * 

Yet,  where  an  equal  poife  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  th' event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hop.e  rather  than  fear. 
And  gladly  banilli  fquint  fufpicion. 
My  fitter  is  not  fo  defencelefs  left 
As  you  imagine  ;  Ihe  has  a  hidden  flrength. 
Which  you  remember  not. 

Y.  Brotk. 
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Y.  Broth.     What  hidden  ftrergth, 
Unlefsthe  ftrength  of  Heav'n,  if  you  mean  that? 

E.  Broth.     I  mean  that  too  ;  but  yet  a  hidden  ftrengtli. 
Which,  if  Heav'n  gave  it,  may  be  term'd  her  own  : 
'Tis  chaftity,  my  brother,  chaftity. 
She  th.t  has  that,  is  clad  in  compleat  ft^el. 
And,  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  arrows  keen, 
May  trace  huge  forefts,  and  unharbour'd  heaths. 
Infamous  hills,  and  fandy  perilous  wilds  ; 
Where,  through  the  facred  rays  of  chaftity. 
No  favage,  fierce  bandit,  or  mountaineer 
Will  dare  to  foil  her  virgin  purity; 
Yea  there  where  very  defolation  dwells. 
By  grots  and  caverns  ftiagg'd  with  horrid  {hades, 
She  may  pafs  on  with  unblench'd  majefty, 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride  or  in  prefumption. 

y.  Broth.   How  gladly  would  I  have  my  terrori  hulh'd. 
By  crediting  the  wonders  you  relate  ! 

E.  Broth.    Some  fay,  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  nighty 
In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake,  or  moorifh  fen. 
Blue  meagre  hag,  or  ftubborn  unlaid  ghoft. 
That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfew  time, 
No  goblin,"  or  fwart  fairy  of  the  mine. 

Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity. 

Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  fhall  I  call 

Antiquity  from  the  old  fchools  of  Greece, 

To  teftify  the  arms  of  chaftity  ? 

Hence  had  the  huntrefs  Dian  her  dread  bow. 

Fair  filver-fhaftcd  queen,  for  ever  chafte. 

Wherewith  fhe  tam'd  the  brinded  lionefs 

And  fpotted  mountain  pard,  but  fet  at  nought 

The  friv'lous  bolt  of  Cupid  ;  gods  and  men 

FearM 
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Fear'd  her  ftern  frown,  and  fhe  was  queen  o'ch'  woodj. 

What  was  the  fnaky-headed  Gorgon  fhield. 

That  wife  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin. 

Wherewith  fhe  freez'd  her  foes  to  congeal'd  flone. 

But  rigid  looks  of  chafte  auflerity. 

And  noble  grace,  that  dafh'd  brute  violence 

With  fudden  adoration,  and  blank  awe  ? 

Y.  Broth.  But  what  are  virtue's  awful  charms  to  thofe, 
Who  cannot  rev'rence  what  they  never  knew  ? 

E.  Broth.     So  dear  to  Heav'n  is  faintly  chaftity. 
That  when  a  foul  is  found  fincerely  Co, 
A  thoufand  livery'd  angels  lacquey  her. 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  fin  and  guilt. 
And  in  clear  dream  and  folemn  vifion 
Tell  her  of  things,  that  no  grofs  ear  can  hear ; 
Till  oft  converfe  with  heav'nly  'habitants 
Begin  to  caft  a  beam  on  th'  outward  fhape. 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 
And  turn  it  by  degrees  to  the  foul's  e/Tence, 
Till  all  be  made  immortal. 

Y.  Broth.     Happy  ftate. 
Beyond  belief  of  vice  ! 

E.  Broth.     But  when  vile  luft. 
By  unchafte  looks,  loofe  geflures,  and  foul  talk, 
But  moft  by  lewd  and  lavifti  aft  of  fin, 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts. 
The  foul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies,  and  imbrutes,  till  fhe  quite  iofe 
The  divine  property  of  her  firft  being. 
Such  are  thofe  thick  and  gloomy  fhadows  damp, 
Oft  feen  in  charnel-vaults  and  fepulchres, 
Ling'ring  and  fitting  by  a  new-made  grave. 

As 
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As  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  lov'd. 
And  link'd  itfelf  in  carnal  fenfuality 
To  a  degen'rate  and  degraded  ftate. 

Y.  Broth.     How  charming  is  divine  philofophy  1 
Not  harfti  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  fuppofe. 
But  mufical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 
And  a  perpetual  feaft  of  nedlar'd  CweetSf 
Where  no  crude  furfeit  reigns. 

MiLTOK. 
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CATHARINE     and     GRIFFITH. 

Grip.   T  TOW  does  your  grace  ? 

in  Cath.  O  Griffith,  Tick  to  death  : 
My  legs  like  loaded  branches  bow  to  th'  earth. 
Willing  to  leave  their  burden  :  reach  a  chair  — — 
So — now  methinks  I  feel  a  little  eafe. 
Didft  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  as  thou  led'fl  me. 
That  the  great  child  of  honour.  Cardinal  Wolfey, 
Was  dead  ? 

Grip.     Yes,  Madam;  but  I  think  your  grace, 
Out  of  the  pain  you  fufFer'd,  gave  no  ear  to't. 

Cath.     Pr'ythee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he  dy'd. 
If  well,  he  ftept  before  me  happily. 
For  my  example. 

GRiF.     Well,  the  voice  goes.  Madam. 
For  after  the  flout  earl  of  Northumberland 
Arrefted  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward 
(As  a  man  forely  tainted)  to  his  anfwer. 

He. 
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He  fell  fick  fuddenly,  and  grew  fo  ill 
He  could  not  fit  his  mule. 

Cath.     Alas,  poor  man  ! 

Grip.     At  laft-,  with  eafy  roads  lie  came  to  Leicefter, 
Lodg'd  in  the  abbey  ;  where  the  rev'rend  abbot. 
With  all  his  convent,  honourably  receiv'd  him; 
To  whom  he  gave  thefe  words.     **  O  father  Abbot, 
An  old  man  broken  with  the  ftorms  of  Hate, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye ; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity!  " 
So  went  to  bed  ;  where  eagerly  his  ficknefs 
Purfu'd  him  ftill,  and  three  nights  after  this. 
About  the  liour  of  eight  (which  he  himfelf 
Foretold  Ihould  be  his  laft)  full  of  repentance. 
Continual  meditations,  tears  and  forrows, 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blefled  part  toheav'n,   and  flept  in  peace. 

Cath.     So  may  he  reft,  his  faults  lie  bury'd  with  him  ! 
Yet  thus  far,  Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  fpeak  him. 
And  yet  with  charity ;  he  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  ftomach,  ever  ranking 
Himfelf  with,  princes:  one  that  by  fuggeftion 
I'ith'd  all  the  kingdom  ;  fimony  was  fair  play  : 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law.     I'th'  prefence 
He  would  fay  untruths,  and  be'ever  double 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning.     He  was  never. 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful. 
His  promifes  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 

Gri». 
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Grif.     Noble  Madam, 
Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brafs,  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.     May  it  pleafe  your  highnefs 
To  hear  me  fpeak  his  good  now  ? 

Cath.     Yes,  good  Grifnth, 
I  were  malicious  elfe. 

Grif.     This  cardinal, 
Though  from  an  humble  flock,   undoubtedly 
Was  falhion'd  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle  : 
He  was  a  fcholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wife,  fair  fpoken,  and  perfuading  ; 
Lofty  and  four  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not, 
But  to  thofe  men  that  fought  him  fvveet  as  fummer. 
And  though  he  were  unfatisfy'd  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  fin)  yet  in  beflowing.  Madam, 
He  was  moft  princely  ;  ever  witnefs  for  him 
Thofe  twins  of  learning  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Ipfsvich  and  Oxford  !  one  of  which  fell  with  him. 
Unwilling  to  out-live  the  good  he  did  it  : 
The  other,  though  unfinilh'd,  yet  fo  famouj 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  ftill  fo  fifing. 
That  Chriftendom  fhall  ever  fpeak  his  virtue. 
His  overthrow  heap'd  happijiefs  upon  him  ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himfelf. 
And  found  the  bleffednefs  of  being  little  : 
And  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  dy'd,  fearing  God. 

Cath.     After  my  death  I  wilh  no  other  herald. 
No  other  fpeakcr,  of  my  living  adlions, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption. 
But  fuch  an  honeft  chronicler  as  Griffith. 
Whom  I  moft  hated  living,  thou  haft  made  me. 
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With  thy  religious  truth  and  modefty, 

Now  in  his  aihes  honour.     Peace  be  with  him  ! 

Shakespear. 

CHAP.        IX. 

TRIAL      OF      SHYLOCK. 

Duke.  "Ti /TAKE  room,  and  let  him  Hand  before  our  face. 

XtX  Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  fo  too,  " 
That  thou  but  lead'ft  this  faihion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  laft  hour  of  a£l ;  and  then  'tis  thought, 
Thou'lt  ftiew  thy  mercy  and  remorfe  more  ftrange, 
Than  is  thy  ftrange  apparent  cruelty. 
And,  where  thou  now  exadl'ft  the  penalty. 
Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flefh. 
Thou  wilt  not  only  lofe  the  forfeiture. 
But,  touch'd  with  human  gentlenefs  and  love. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal  j 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  loffes. 
That  have  of  late  fo  huddled  on  his  back. 
Enough  to  prefs  a  royal  merchant  down  ; 
And  pluck  commiferation  of  his  ftate 
From  brafly  bofoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint ; 
From  ftubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  train'd 
To  offices  of  tender  courtefy. 
We  all  expefl  a  gentle  anfwer,  Jew. 

Shy.     I  have  poflefs'd  your  grace  of  what  I  purpofe  ; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  fworn, 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom  ! 

You'll 
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You'll  afk  me,  why  I  rather  chufe  to  have 

A  weight  of  carrion  flefh,  than  to  receive 

Three  thoufand  ducats  ?   I'll  not  anfwer  that ; 

But  fay,  it  is  my  humour  ;  is  it  anfwer'd  ? 

What  if  my  houfe  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 

And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thoufand  ducats 

To  have  it  bane'd  ?   What,  are  you  anfwer'd  yet  ? 

Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig  ; 

Some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 

And  others  when  the  bag-pipe  fings  i'  th'  nofe. 

Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affeftion. 

Mafterlefs  pafllon  fways  us  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes  or  loaths.     Now  for  your  anfwer  : 

As  there  is  no  firm  reafon  to  be  render'd 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig. 

Why  he  a  harmlefs  neceffary  cat, 

Why  he  a  woollen  bag-pipe,  but  of  force 

Muft  yield  to  fuch  inevitable  fhame. 

As  to  offend,  himfelf  being  offended  ; 

So  can  I  give  no  reafon,  nor  I  will  not. 

More  than  a  lodg'd  hate  and  a  certain  loathing 

1  bear  Anthonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  lofing  fuit  againft  him.     Are  you  anfwered  ? 

Bassanio.     This  is  no  anfwer,  thou  unfeeling  man, 
T'  excufe  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy.     I  am  not  bound  to  pleafe  thee  with  my  anfwer, 

Bass.     Do  all  men  kill  the  thing  they  do  not  love? 

Shy.    Hates  any  man  tlie  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? 

Bass.    Rv'ry  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  firft. 

Shy.  What,  wouid'll  thou  have  a  ferpent  fling  thee  twice? 

Anthonio.    I  pray  you,  think  you  queflion  with  a  Jew, 
You  may  as  well  go  fland  upon  the  beach, 

M  And 
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And  bid  the  main  flood  'bate  his  ufual  height ; 
You  may  as  wel)  ufe  queliion  with  the  wolf. 
When  you  behold  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  Iamb  j 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noife 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gufts  of  heav'n  ; 
You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  mofi:  hard. 
As  feek  to  foften  that  (than  which  what's  harder  ?) 
His  Jewifh  heart.     Therefore  I  do  befeech  you. 
Make  no  more  offers,  ufe  no  farther  means, 
But  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bass.     For  thy  three  thoufand  ducats  here  is  fix. 

Shv.     If  ev'ry  ducat  in  fix  thoufand  ducats 
Were  in  fix  parts,  and  ev'ry  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them,  I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke.   How  Ihalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rend'ring  none  .- 

Shy.    What  judgment  fhall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong  ? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  flave. 
Which,  like  ^  our  afTes  and  your  dogs  and  mule?, 
You  ufe  in  abjecl  and  in  flavilh  part, 
Becaufe  you  bought  them.     Shall  1  fay  to  you^ 
Let  them  be  free,  m.arry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  fweat  they  under  burdens  ?    let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  foft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  feafon'd  with  fuch  viands  ;  you  will  anfwer. 
The  ilaves  are  ours.     So  do  I  anfwer  you. 
The  pound  of  9efh  which  1  demand  of  him 
Is  dearly  bought,  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it. 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law. 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice  : 
I  fland  foi  judgment  J  anfwer ;  fhall  I  have  it  ? 

Duke. 
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Duke.     Upon  my  pow'r  I  may  difraifs  this  court, 
Unlefs  Bellario,  a  learned  doftor, 
Whom  I  have  fent  for  to  determine  this. 
Come  here  to-day. 

Salanio.     My  lord,  here  flays  without 
A  meflenger  with  lettei  s  from  the  doftor. 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.     Bring  us  the  letters,  call  the  ineflengers. 

Bass.    Good  cheer,  Anthonio:  what,  man,  courage  yeti 
The  Jew  fhall  have  my  flelh,  blood,  bones,  and  all. 
Ere  thou  fhalt  lofe  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Anth.     I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meeteft  for  death  :   the  weakeft  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earlieft  to  the  ground,  and  fo  let  me. 
You  cannot  better  be  employ'd,  BafTanio, 
Than  to  live  ftill,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nerissa   drejfed  like  a  Lavjyer^s  Clerk, 

Duke.     Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellatio  ? 

Ner.    From  both,   my  lord  :   Beliario  greets  your  grace. 

Bass.    Why  doft  thou  whet  thy  knife  fo  earneftly  r 

Shy.    To  cut  the  forfeit  from  that  bankrupt  there. 

Gratia  NO.  Not  on  thy  fole,  but  on  thy  foul,  harfh  Jew, 
Thou  mak'ft  thy  knife  keen  ;  for  no  metal  <:an, 
No  not  the  hangman's  ax,  bear  half  the  keennefs 
Of  thy  fharp  envy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  ? 

Shy.     No,  none  that  thou  haft  wit  enough  to  make. 

Gra.     O  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog. 
And  for  thy  life  let  juflice  be  accus'd  ! 
Thcu  almoft  mak'ft  me  waver  in  ray  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  fouls  of  animals  infufe  themfelves 

M  2  Into 
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Into  the  trunks  of  men.     Thy  currifli  ipirit 
Govern'd  a  wolf,  who  hang'd  for  human  Haughter, 
Ev'n  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  foul  fleet, 
And  whilft  thou  lay'ft  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 
Infus'd  itfelf  in  thee  :  for  thy  defires 
Are  wolfifh,  bloody,  ftarv'd,  and  ravenous. 

Shy.     'Till  thou  canft  rail  the  feal  from  off  my  bond^ 
Thou  but  oiFend'ft  thy  lungs  to  fpeak  fo  loud. 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  curelefs  ruin.     I  ftand  here  for  law. 

Duke.     This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doftor  to  our  court. 
Where  is  he  ? 

Ner.     He  attendeth  here  hard  by 
To  know  your  snfwer,  whether  you'll  admit  him. 

Duke.     With  all  my  heart.   Some  three  or  four  of  you 
Goy  give  him  courteous  condu(St  to  this  place. 

Enter  Portia  dreffed  like  a  DoSior  of  Lanxn. 

Duke.     Give  me   your  hand.      Came  you   from  jold 
Bellario  ? 

PoR.     I  did,  my  lord. 

Duke.     You're  welcome  :  take  your  place. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference. 
That  holds  this  prefent  queftion  in  the  court  ? 

PoR.     I  am  inform'd  thoroughly  of  the  cafe. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here  ?  and  which  the  Jew  ? 

Duke.     Anthonio  and  old  Shylock,   both  Itand  forth. 

PoR.     Is  your  name  Shylock  ? 

Shy.     Shylock  is  my  name. 

PoR.     Of  a  ftrange  nature  is  the  fuit  you  follow  ; 
Yet  in  fuch  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 

Cannot 
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Cannot  impugn  you,  as  you  do  proceed. 

You  ftand  within  his  danser,  do  you  not  ?     [To  Anthonio. 

Anth.     Ay,  (q  he  hys. 

PoR.     Do  you  confefs  the  bond  ? 

Anth.     I  do. 

PoR.     Then  muft  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

£hv.     On  what  compulfion  mull  I?  Tell  me  that. 

PoR.     The  quality  of  naercy  is  not  ftrain'd  ; 
It  droppeth  ES  the  gep.tle  rain  from  heav'n, 
Up'^n  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blefs'd  ; 
1:  blefTeth  him  that  gives,   and  him  that  takes. 
'Tis  mlghtiell  in  the  mightiefi  :  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 
His  fcepter  Hiews  the  force  of  temporal  pow'r. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majefty. 
Wherein  doth  fit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  fcepter'd  fway. 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himfelf ; 
And  earthly  pow'r  doth  then  fhew  iikeil  God's, 
When  mercy  feafons  judice.     Therefore,   Jew, 
Tho'  juftice  be  thy  plea,  confider  this, 
That,    in  the  courfe  of  juflice,  none  of  us 
Should  fee  falvation.     We  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 
And  that  fame  pray'r  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  fpoke  thus  much. 
To  mitigate  the  juftice  of  thy  plea  ; 
Which,  if  thou  follow,  this  fli  id  court  of  Venice 
Mud  needs  give  fentence  'gainft  the  merchant  there. 

Shy.     My  deeds  upon  my  head  !    I  crave  the  law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

PoR.     Is  he  not  able  to  difcharge  the  money  ? 

M  J  Bass. 
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Bass.     Yei,  here  I  tender  i:  for  b lea  in  the  court ; 
Yea,  twice  the  fani  ;  if  that  will  not  fumce, 
1  will  be  boond  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er. 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart. 
If  this  will  not  fuSce,  it  muft  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.     And  I  befeech  you, 
"^Vre^  once  the  law  to  your  authorit}' : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong. 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  cf  his  will. 

PcR.     It  ma5  not  be :  there  is  no  power  ic  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  eftablilhed. 
'Tftill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  fame  example. 
Will  rufh  into  the  flate.     It  cannot  be. 

Shy.     a  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel. 
O  wife  ycang  jodge,  how  do  I  honour  thee  I 

PoR.     I  pray  you  let  me  lock  cpon  the  bond. 

Skt.     Here  'tis,  moft  reverend  doctor,  here  it  is. 

PoR.     Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  offered  thee. 

Shy.     An  oath,  an  oath  —  I  have  an  oath  in  Heav'n. 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  fou!  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

PoR.     Why  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 
And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  fieih,  to  be  by  him  cut  off, 
Neareft  the  merchant's  heart.     Be  merciful, 
Take  thrice  thy  money,  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.     When  it  is  paid,  according  to  the  tenoar. 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge  ; 
You  know  the  law  :  your  expofition 
Hath  been  mcft  found.     I  charge  you,  by  the  law. 

Whereof 
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Whereof  you  are  a  well-deferving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment.     By  my  foul  I  fwear, 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man. 
To  alter  me.     I  ftay  here  on  my  bond. 

Anth.     Mod  heartily  I  do  befeech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

For.     Why,  then  thus  it  is  ; 
You  muft  prepare  your  bofom  for  his  knife. 

Shy.     O  noble  judge  !  O  excellent  young  man  ! 

PoR.     For  the  intent  and  purpofc  of  the  law, 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty, 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.     'Tis  very  true.     O  wife  and  upright  judge, 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 

PoR.     Therefore  lay  bare  your  bofom. 

Shy.     Ay,  his  breaft. 
So  fays  the  bond,  doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ? 
Neareft  his  heart,  thofe  are  the  very  words. 

For.     It  is  fo.     Are  there  fcales  to  weigh  the  flefti  .' 

Shy.     1  have  them  ready. 

PoR.     Have  by  fome  furgcon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge. 
To  ftop  his  VYOunds,  left  he  fliould  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.     Is  it  fo  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

PoR.     It  is  not  fo  exprefs'd  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
*Twere  good  you  do  fo  much,  for  charity. 

Shy.     I  cannot  find  it ;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

PoR.     Come,  merchant,  have  yon  any  thing  to  fay  ? 

Anth.     But  little  :  I  am  arm'd,  and  well  prepar'd. 
Give  me  your  hand,   Baflanio  ;  fare  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fall'n  to  this  for  you  : 
For  herein  Fortune  (hews  herfelf  more  kind, 
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Than  is  her  cuflom.     It  is  ftill  her  ufe,  | 

To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his  wealth  ; 

To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow. 

An  age  of  poverty:  from  which  ling'ring  penance 

Of  fuch  a  mifery  doth  ihe  cut  me  oiF. 

Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife  ; 

Tell  her  the  procefs  of  Anthonio's  end  ; 

Say,  how  1  lov'd  you ;  fpeak  me  fair  in  death  : 

And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge. 

Whether  Bafianio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  yoj  that  you  fhall  lofe  your  friend  ; 
And  he  repents  not,  that  he  pays  your  debt ! 
For  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I'll  pay  it  inftantly,  with  all  my  heart. 

Bass.     Anthonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife. 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itfelf ; 
Xut  life  itfelf,  ray  wife,  and  all  the  world. 
Are  not  with  me  elleemed  above  thy  life. 
I  would  lofe  all,  ay,  facrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

For.     Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that. 
If  Ihe  were  by  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra.     I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  proteft,  I  love  ; 
I  would  Ihe  were  in  heav'n,  fo  fhe  could 
Intreat  fome  pow'r  to  change  this  currifh  Jew. 

Ner.     'Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back  ; 
The  wilh  would  make  elfe  an  unquiet  houfe. 

Shy.    Thefe  be  the  Chriftian  hufbands!  I've  a  daughter; 
Would  any  of  the  Hock  of  Barrabas 
Had  been  her  hulband,  rather  than  a  Chriftian  ! 
We  trifle  time  ;  I  pray  thee,  purfue  fentence. 

For. 
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PoR.     A  pound  of  that  fame  merchant's  flefli  is  thine, 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shy.     Moft  rightful  judge  ! 

PoR.     And  you  muft  cut  this  fiefh  from  off  his  breaft. 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy.     Moll  learned  judge  1  a  fentence  —  come,  prepare. 

PoR.     Tarry  a  little  ;  there  is  fomcthing  elfe  : 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood  ; 
The  words  exprefsly  are,  a  pound  of  flefh  ; 
Then  take  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flefli  ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  doft  fhed 
One  drop  of  Chriftian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  cor.fifcate 
Unto  the  ftate  of  Venice. 

Gra.     O  upright  judge?  Mark,  Jew;  O  learned  judge! 

Shy.     Is  that  the  law. 

PoR.     Thyfelf  Aail  fee  the  aai 
For  as  thou  urgeft  juflice,  be  affur'd. 
Thou  fhalt  have  juftice,  more  than  thou  defir'ft. 

Gra.     O  learned  judge  1  Mark,  Jew,  a  learned  judge  I 

Shy.     I  take  this  offer,  then,  pay  the  bond  thrice. 
And  let  the  Chriilian  go. 

Bass.     Here  is  the  money. 

PoR.     The  Jew  {hall  have  all  juflice  ;  foft !  no  hafle  ; 
He  fliall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.     OJew!  an  upright  judge  I  a  learned  judge  1 

PoR.     Therefore  prepare  thee  to  cut  orTthe  ileili  ; 
Shed  thou  no  blood,  nor  cut  thou  lefs  nor  more 
But  juft  a  pound  of  flefli :  if  thou  tak'ft  moie 
Or  lefs  than  a  juft  pound,  be't  but  fo  much 
As  makes  it  light  or  heavy  in  the  fubftance. 
Or  the  divifion  of  the  twentieth  part, 
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Of  one  poor  fcruple  ;  iTay,  if  the  fcale  turn 

But  in  the  eftimation  of  a  hair, 

Thou  dy'il,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confifcate. 

Gra.     a  fecond  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

PoR.     Why  doth  the  Jew  paufe  ?  Take  the  forfeiture. 

Shy.     Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.     I  have  it  ready  for  thee  ;  here  it  is. 

PoR.     He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  open  court ; 
He  (hall  have  merely  juflice,  and  his  bor;d. 

Gra.     a  Daniel,  Hill  fay  I :  a  fecond  Daniel ! 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy.     Shall  I  not  barely  have  my  principal  ? 

PoR.     Thou  fhalt  have  nothing,   but  the  forfeiture. 
To  be  fo  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.     Why  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it  ? 
ril  flay  no  longer  queftion. 

PoR.     Tarry,  Jew ; 
The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you  ! 
It  is  enabled  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
If  it  be  prov'd  againft  an  alien. 
That  by  direft,   or  indireft  attempts. 
He  feek  the  life  of  any  citizen. 
The  party,  'gainft  the  which  he  doth  contrive. 
Shall  feize  on  half  his  goods  ;   the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  cofter  of  the  ft2te  ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,   'gainft  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  fay,  thou  fland'il. 
For  it  appears,  by  manifeft  proceeding, 
Thatindiredlly,  and  diredlly  too. 
Thou  haft  contriv'd  againft  the  very  life 
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Df  the  defendant ;  and  thou  haft  incurr'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Gra.    Beg  that  thou  may'ft  have  leave  to  hang  thyfelf ; 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  ftate, 
Thou  hall  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord  ; 
Therefore  thou  muft  be  hang'd  at  the  ftate's  charge. 

Duke.   That  thou  may'ft  fee  the  difF'rence  of  our  fpirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ?.fl?:  it : 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Anthonio's ; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  ftate, 
Which  humblenefs  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

PoR.     Ay,  for  the  ftate  ;  not  for  Anthonio. 

Shy.     Nay,  take  my  life  and  all  :  pardon  not  that. 
You  take  my  houfe,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  fuftain  my  houfe  :  you  take  my  life. 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

PoR.     What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Anthonio  ? 

Gra.     A  halter  gratis,  nothing  elfe  for  God's  fake. 

A  NTH.    So  pleafe  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  court. 
To  quit  the  fine  from  one  half  of  his  goods, 
1  am  content;  fo  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  ufe,  to  render  it 
Until  his  death  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  ftole  his  daughter. 
Two  things  provided  more,  that  for  this  favour 
He  prefently  become  a  Chriftian  ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  pofil-fs'd. 
Unto  his  fon  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.     He  fhall  do  this,  or  elfe  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

M6  PoR, 
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PoR.     Art  thou  contented,  Jew  ?    what  doft  thou  fay  ? 

Shy.     I  am  content. 

PoR.     Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.     I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence; 
I  am  not  well ;  fend  the  deed  after  me. 
And  I  will  fign  it. 

Duke.     Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Shakespear. 
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CHAP.        I. 
CHARACTER    of     MARIUS. 

THE  birth  of  Marius  was  obfcure,  though  fome  call 
it  equeftrian,  and  his  education  wholly  in  camps ; 
where  he  learnt  the  firll  rudiments  of  war,  under  the  greateft 
mafter  of  that  age,  the  younger  Scipio,  who  deftroyed 
Carthage  ;  till  by  long  fervice,  dillinguilhed  valour,  and 
a  peculiar  hardinefs  and  patience  of  difcipline,  he  advanced 
himfelf  gradually  through  all  the  fteps  of  military  honour, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  complete  foldier.  The 
obfcurity  of  his  extradion,  which  deprefTed  him  with  trie 
nobility,  made  him  the  greater  favourite  of  the  people; 
who,  on  all  occafions  of  danger,  thought  him  the  only 
man  fit  to  be  trufted  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  j  or  to 
have  the  command  of  a  difficult  and  defperate  war :  and  in 
truth,  he  twice  delivered  them  from  the  moft  defperate, 
with  which  they  had  ever  been  threatened  by  a  foreign 

enemy. 
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enemy.  Scipio,  f:o.Ti  the  obfervation  of  his  martial  talent 
while  he  had  yet  but  an  inferior  command  in  the  army 
gave  a  kind  of  prophetic  teftimony  of  his  futare  g'ory  :  foi 
being  aCced  by  fome  of  his  oiHcers,  who  were  Atppiog  wic!' 
him  at  Numantia,  what  general  the  republic  would  have, 
in  cafe  of  any  accident  to  himfelf;  "  That  roan,"  replied! 
he,  pointing  to  Marias  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  In  the 
field  he  was  cautious  and  provident ;  and  while  he  wa-: 
watching  the  mcft  favourable  opportunities  of  a^ion,  af- 
fefled  to  take  all  his  meafures  from  augurs  and  diviners ; 
cor  ever  gave  battle,  till  by  pretended  omens  and  divire 
admonitions,  he  had  infpired  his  foldiers  with  a  confidence 
of  vi£lorv  :  fo  that  his  enerr.'es  dreaded  him,  as  fomething 
more  than  mortal  ;  and  both  friends  and  foci  believed  him 
to  aS  always  by  a  peculiar  impulfe  and  dire&ion  from  the  . 
gods.  His  merit  however  was  wholly  military,  void  of 
every  acccmplifhment  of  learning,  which  he  open'y  a£e£led  , 
todefpife;  fo  that  Arpinum  had  the  fingular  felicity  to  | 
produce  the  moil  glorious  contemner,  as  well  as  the  molt 
illuftrious  improver  of  the  arts  and  eloquence  of  Rome.  ; 
He  made  no  figure,  therefore,  in  the  gown,  nor  had  any 
other  way  of  fuftaining  his  authority  in  the  city,  than  by 
cherifhing  the  natural  jeaioufy  between  the  fenate  and  the 
people  ;  thst  by  his  declared  enmitj'  to  the  one,  he  might 
always  be  at  the  head  of  the  other  ;  whofe  favour  he  ma- 
naged, not*  with  any  view  to  the  public  good,  for  be  had 
nothing  in  him  of  the  iiatefman  or  the  patriot,  but  to  the 
advancement  of  his  private  intereft  and  glory.  In  (hort^ 
he  was  crafty,  cruel,  covetous,  and  perfidious ;  of  a  tem- 
per and  talents  greatly  fervlceable  abroad,  but  turbulent 
ajid  dangerous  at  home  :  an  implacable  enemy  to  the 
nobles,  ever  feeking  occafions  to  mortify  them,  and  readjr 
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to  facrifice  the  republic,  which  he  had  faved,  to  his  ambi- 
tion and  revenge.  After  a  life  fpent  in  the  perpetual  toils 
of  foreign  or  domeftic  wars,  he  died  at  laft  in  his  bed,  in  a 
good  old  age,  and  in  his  feventh  confulrtiipj  an  honour 
that  no  Roman  before  him  ever  attained. 

Mjddleton, 


CHAP.      ir. 

CHARACTER     of     SYLLA. 

SYLLA  died  after  he  had  laid  down  the  diftatorfhip, 
and  reftored  liberty  to  the  republic,  and,  with  an  un- 
common greatnefs  of  mind,  lived  many  months  as  a  pri- 
vate fenator,  and  with  perfeft  fecurity,  in  that  city  where 
he  had  exercifed  the  moft  bloody  tyranny  :  but  nothing 
was  thought  to  be  greater  in  his  charafter,  than  that 
during  the  three  years,  in  which  the  Marians  were  mafters 
of  Italy,  he  neither  diflfembled  his  refolution  of  purfuing 
them  by  arms,  nor  neglefted  the  war  which  he  hid  upon 
his  hands;  but  thouglit  it  his  duty,  firfl  to  chaftife  a  fo- 
reign enemy,  before  he  took  his  revenge  upon  citizens. 
His  famiiy  was  noble  and  patrician,  which  yet,  through 
the  indolency  of  his  anceftors,  had  made  no  figure  in  the 
republic  for  many  generations,  and  was  almoft  funk  into 
obfcurity,  till  he  produced  it  again  into  light,  by  afpiring 
to  the  honours  of  the  ftate.  He  was  a  lover  and  a  patron 
of  polite  letters,  having  been  carefully  inftituted  himfelf 
in  all  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome;  but  from  a  pecu- 
liar g.iiety  of  temper,  and  fondnefs  for  the  company  of 
mimics  and  players,  was  drawn,  when  young,  into  a  life 
of  luxury  and  pleafure  ;  fo  that  when  he  was  fent  quaeftor 

to 
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to  Marlus,  In  the  Jugurthine  war,  Marius  complained, 
that  in  fo  rough  and  defperate  a  fervice,  chance  had  given 
him  fo  foft  and  delicate  a  quaeftor.  But  whether  roufed  by 
the  example,  or  ftung  by  the  reproach  of  his  general,  he 
behaved  himfelf  in  that  charge  v.ith  the  greatcfl;  vigour 
and  courage,  fuffering  no  man  to  outdo  him  in  any  part  of 
military  duty  or  labour,  making  himfelf  equal  and  fami- 
liar even  to  the  loweft  of  the  foldiers,  and  obliging  them 
all  by  his  good  offices  and  his  money  ;  fo  that  he  foon  ac- 
quired the  favour  of  the  army,  with  the  character  of  a 
brave  and  flcilful  commander  ;  and  lived  to  drive  Marius 
himfelf,  baniflied  and  profcribed,  into  that  very  province 
where  he  had  been  contemned  by  him  at  firft  as  his  quasftor. 
He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  concealing  his  pafliohs  and 
purpofes,  and  was  fo  different  from  hirnfelf  in  diiFerent 
circumftances,  that  he  feemed  as  it  were  to  be  two  men  in 
one :  no  man  was  ever  more  mild  and  moderate  before  vic- 
tory ;  none  more  bloody  and  cruel  after  it.  In  war,  he 
praftifed  the  fame  art  that  he  had  feen  fo  fuccefsful  to 
Marius,  of  raifing  a  kind  of  enthufiafm  and  contempt  of 
danger  in  his  army,  by  the  forgery  of  aufpices  and  divine 
admonitions :  for  which  end,  he  carried  always  about  with 
him,  a  little  ftatue  of  Apollo,  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Delphi ;  and  whenever  he  had  refolved  to  give  battle,  ufed 
to  embrace  it  in  fight  of  the  foldiers,  and  beg  the  fpeedy 
confirmation  of  its  promifes  to  him.  From  an  uninter- 
rupted courfe  of  fuccefs  and  profperity,  he  aiTumed  a  fur- 
name,  unknown  before  to  the  Romans,  of  Felix  or  the 
Fortunate  ;  and  would  have  been  fortunate  indeed,  fays 
Velleius,  if  his  life  had  ended  with  his  vidories.  Pliny 
calls  it  a  wicked  title,  drawn  from  the  blood  andopprefCon 
of  his  country  J  for  which  pollerity  would  think  him  more 

unfortunate. 
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unfortunate,  even  than  thofe  whom  he  had  put  to  death. 
He  had  one  felicity,  however,  peculiar  to  hlmfelf,  of  being 
the  only  man  in  hiftory,  in  whom  the  odium  of  the  moft 
barbarous  cruelties  was  extlnguifhed  by  the  glory  of  his 
great  afts.  Cicero,  though  he  had  a  good  opinion  of  his 
caufe,  yetdetelled  the  inhumanity  of  his  viflory,  and  never 
fpeaks  of  him  with  refpea,  nor  of  his  government,  but  as 
a  proper  tyranny ;  calling  him,  "  a  mafter  of  three  moft 
peftilent  vices,  luxury,  avarice,  cruelty."  He  was  the  firft 
of  his  family,  whofe  dead  body  was  burnt :  for  having  or- 
dered Marius's  remains  to  be  taken  out  of  his  grave,  and 
thrown  into  the  river  Anio,  he  was  appreheniive  of  the 
fame  infult  upon  his  own,  if  left  to  the  ufual  way  of  burial. 
A  little  before  his  death,  he  made  his  own  epitaph,  the 
fum  of  which  was,  «*  that  no  man  had  ever  gone  beyond 
him,  in  doing  good  to  his  friends,  or  hurt  to  his  enemies." 

MlDDLETON. 


CHAP.        III. 
CHARACTER     of     POMPEY. 

POMPEY  had  early  acquired  the  furname  of  the 
Great,  by  that  fort  of  merit,  which,  from  the  con- 
flitutioa  of  the  republic,  necelTarily  made  him  great ;  a 
fame  and  fuccefs  in  war,  fuperior  to  what  Rome  had  ever 
known,  in  the  moll  celebrated  of  her  generals.  He  had 
triumphed  at  three  feveral  times  over  the  three  different 
parts  of  the  known  world,  Europe,  Afia,  Africa;  and  by 
bis  victories,  had  almoft  doubled  the  extent,  as  well  as  the 
revenues  of  the  Roman  dominion  ;  for,  as  he  declared  to 
the  people  on  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  he  had 

found 
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found  the  lefTer  Afia   the  boundary,  but  left  it  the  middle 
of  their  empire.    He  was  about  fix  years  older  than  Csefar : 
and  while   Ca^far,  immerfed   in    pleafurcs,  oppre/Ted  withi  I 
debts,  and  fufpefled  by  all  honeft  men,  was  hardly  able  to'  : 
fhew  his  head,  Pompey  was   flcurifhing  in   the   height  of; 
power  and  glory  ;  and  by  the  confent  of  all  parties,  placed  | ' 
at  the  head  of  the  republic.     This  was  the  pofl  that  his 
ambition   feemed  to  aim  at,  to  be  the  firft  man  in  Rome; 
the  leader,  not  the  tyrant  of  his  country :  for  he  more  than  j 
once  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  himfelf  the  mafler 
of  it  v/ithout  any  rilk;  if  his  virtue,  or  his  phlegm  at  leaft, 
had   not  reftrained  him  :    but  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  ex- 
peftation  of  receiving  from  the  gift  of  the  people,  what  he 
did  not  care  to  feize  by  force;  and  by  fomenting  the  dif- 
orders  of  the  city,  hoped  to  drive  them  to  the  neceflity  of 
creating  him  diftator. 

ft  is  an  obfervation  of  all  the  hiftorians,  that  while 
Caefar  made  no  difference  of  power,  whether  it  was  con- 
ferred or  ufurped;  whether  over  thofe  who  loved,  or  thofe 
>vho  feared  him  ;  Pompey  feemed  to  value  none  but  what 
was  offered  ;  nor  to  have  any  defire  to  govern,  but  with 
the  good  will  of  the  governed.  What  leifure  he  found 
from  his  wars,  he  employed  in  the  ftudy  of  polite  letters, 
and  efpecially  of  eloquence,  in  which  he  would  have  ac- 
quired great  fame,  if  his  genius  had  not  drawn  him  to  the 
more  dazzling  glory  of  arms :  yet  he  pleaded  feveral  caufes 
with  applaufe,  in  the  defence  of  his  friends  and  clients ; 
and  fome  of  them  in  conjunftion  with  Cicero.  His  lan- 
guage was  copious  and  elevated  ;  his  fentlments  juft  ;  his 
voice  fweet ;  his  aftion  noble,  and  full  of  dignity.  But 
his  talents  were  better  formed  for  arms,  than  the  gown : 
for  though  in  both,  he  obfervsd  the  fame  difcipline;  a 
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^rpetual  modefty,  temperance,  and  gravity  of  outw-ard 
?haviour  ;  yet  in  the  licence  of  camps,  the  example  was 
ore  rare  and  ftriking.  His  perfon  was  extremely  grace- 
|il,  and  imprinting  refped  ;  yet  with  an  air  of  referved 
aughtinefs,  which  became  the  general  better  than  the  ci- 
izen.  His  parts  were  plaufible,  rather  than  great ;  fpe- 
ious,  rather  than  penetrating;  and  his  views  of  politics 
ut  narrow  ;  for  his  chief  inftrument  of  governing  was  dif- 
Imulation  ;  yet  he  had  not  always  the  art  to  conceal  his 
eal  fentiments.  As  he  was  a  better  foldier  than  a  ftatef- 
man,  fo  what  he  gained  in  the  camp,  he  ufually  loft  in  the 
city;  and  though  adored  when  abroad,  was  often  aflTonted 
and  mortified  at  home,  till  the  imprudent  oppofition  of  the 
fenate  drove  him  to  that  alliance  with  Craffus  and  Cxfar, 
which  proved  fatal  both  to  himfelf  and  the  republic.  He 
took  in  thefe  two,  not  as  the  partners,  but  the  minifters 
rather  of  his  power ;  that  by  giving  them  fome  fhare  with 
him,  he  might  make  his  own  authority  uncontroulable. 
He  had  no  reafon  to  apprehend  that  they  could  ever  prove 
his  rivals ;  fince  neither  of  them  had  any  credit  or  charac- 
ter of  that  kind,  which  alone  could  raife  them  above  the 
laws  ;  a  fuperior  fame  and  experience  in  war,  with  the 
militia  of  the  empire  at  their  devotion  :  all  this  was  purely 
his  own  ;  till  by  cherifhing  Ciefar,  and  throwing  into  his 
hands,  the  only  thing  which  he  wanted,  arms,  and  mili- 
tary command  ;  he  made  him  at  laft  too  ftrong  for  himfelf, 
and  never  began  to  fear  him,  till  it  was  too  late.  Cicero 
warmly  diffuaded  both  his  union,  and  his  breach  with 
Caefar  ;  and  after  the  rupture,  as  warmly  ftill,  the  thought 
of  giving  him  battle:  if  any  of  thefe  counfels  had  been 
followed,  Pompey  had  preferved  his  life  and  honour,  and 
the  republic  its  liberty.     But  he  was  urged  to  his  fate  by  a 
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natural  fuperftltion,  and  attention  to  thofe  vain  auguries, 
with  which  he  was  flattered  by  all  the  Harofpices :  he  had 
feen  the  fame  temper  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  obferved 
the  happy  efFefts  of  it :  but  they  affumed  it  only  out  of 
policy,  he  out  of  principle.  They  ufed  it  to  animate  their 
foldiers,  when  they  had  found  a  probable  opportunity  of 
fighting  ;  but  he,  againfl  all  prudence  and  probability 
was  encouraged  by  it  to  fight  to  his  own  ruin.  He  faw  all 
his  miftakes,  at  laft,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  cor- 
recl  them  ;  and  in  his  wretched  flight  from  Pharfalia,  was 
forced  to  confefs,  that  he  had  trufied  too  much  to  his 
hopes ;  and  that  Cicero  had  judged  better,  and  feen  farther 
into  things  than  he. 

The  refolution  of  feeking  refuge  in  Egypt,  finiftied  the 
fad  cataftrophe  of  this  great  man.  The  father  of  the  reign- 
ing prince  had  been  highly  obliged  to  him  for  his  protec- 
tion at  Rome,  and  reftoration  to  his  kingdom  ;  and  the 
fon  had  fent  a  confiderable  fleet  to  his  affiftance  in  the  pre- 
fent  war :  but  in  this  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  what  gratitude 
was  there  to  be  expefted  from  a  court  governed  by  eunuchs 
and  mercenary  Greeks  I  all  whofe  politics  turned,  not  on 
the  honour  of  the  king,  but  the  eftablifhment  of  their  owri 
power ;  which  was  likely  to  be  eclipfed  by  the  admlilion  of 
Pompey.  How  happy  had  it  been  for  him  to  have  died  ia 
that  ficknefs,  when  all  Italy  was  putting  up  vows  aad 
prayers  for  his  fafety  !  Or  if  he  had  fallen  by  the  chance 
of  war  on  the  plains  of  Pharfalia,  in  the  defence  of  his 
country's  liberty,  he  had  died  ftill  glorious,  though  unfor- 
tunate :  but,  as  if  he  had  been  referved  for  an  example  of 
the  inftability  of  human  greatnefs,  he,  who  a  few  days  be- 
fore commanded  kings  and  confuls,  and  all  the  nobleft  of 
Rome,  was  fentenced  to  die  by  a  council  of  flaves ;  mur- 
dered 
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dered  by  a  bafe  deferter ;  cart  out  naked  and  headlefs  on 
the  Egvptian  flrand;  and  when  the  whole  earth,  asVelleius 
favs,  had  fcarce  been  fufficient  for  his  viclories,  could  not 
find  a  fpot  upon  it  at  laft  for  a  grave.  His  body  was  burnt 
on  the  ftiore  by  one  of  his  freed-men,  with  the  planks  of 
an  oU'  n>-'ig-boat ;  and  his  afhes  being  conveyed  to  Rome, 
were  drpofited  privately  by  his  wife  Cornelia,  in  a  vault  of 
his  Alban  Villa.  The  Egyptians,  however,  raifed  a  mo- 
nument to  him  on  the  place,  and  adorned  it  with  figures 
of  brafs,  which  being  defaced  afterwards  by  time,  and 
buried  almoft  in  fand  and  rubbilh,  was  fought  out,  and 
reftored  by  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

jMiddleton, 


CHAP.        IV. 
CHARACTER    of    JULIUS    CESAR. 

CiESAR  was  endowed  with  every  great  and  noble 
quality,  that  could  exalt  human  nature,  and  give 
a  man  the  afcendant  in  fociety  :  formed  to  excel  in  peace, 
as  well  as  war  ;  provident  in  counfel  ;  fearlefs  in  adion  ; 
and  executing  what  he  had  refolved  with  an  amazing  ce- 
lerity :  generous  beyond  meafuie  to  his  friends;  placable 
to  his  enemies  ;  and  for  parts,  learning,  eloquence,  fcarce 
inferior  to  any  man.  His  orations  were  admired  for  two 
qualities,  which  are  feldom  found  together,  ftrength  and 
elegance.  Cicero  ranks  him  among  the  greateft  orators, 
that  Rome  ever  bred  :  and  Quintilian  fays,  that  he  fpoke 
with  the  fame  force  with  which  he  fought;  and  if  he  had 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  bar,  would  have  been  the  only  man 
capable  of  rivalling  Cicero.     Nor  was  he  a  mailer  only  of 

the 
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the  politer  arts ;  but  converfant  alio  with  the  mcft  abftrufc 
and  critical  parts  of  learning  ;  and  among  other  works, 
which  he  publifhed,  addrelTed  two  books  to  Cicero,  on  the 
analogy  of  language,  or  the  art  of  fpeaking  and  writing 
correft'y.  He  was  a  moft  liberal  patron  of  wit  and  learning, 
wherefoever  they  were  found  ;  and  out  of  his  love  of  thofe 
talents,  would  readily  pardon  thofe,  who  had  employed 
them  againit  himfelf ;  rightly  judging,  that  by  making 
fuch  men  his  friends,  he  fhould  draw  praifes  from  the 
fame  fountain,  from  which  he  had  been  afperfed.  His 
capital  paffions  were  ambition,  and  love  of  p'eafure  ;  which 
he  indulged  in  their  turns  to  the  greateft  excefs  :  yet  the 
firil  was  always  predominant  ;  to  v/hich  he  could  eafily 
facrifice  all  the  charms  of  the  fecond,  and  draw  pleafure 
even  from  toils  and  danger?,  when  they  minillered  to  his 
glory.  For  he  thought  Tyranny,  as  Cicero  fays,  the 
greateli  of  goddeffes ;  and  had  frequently  in  his  mouth 
a  verfe  of  Euripides,  which  exprefTed  the  image  of  his  foul, 
that  if  right  and  juftice  were  ever  to  be  violated,  they  were 
to  be  violated  for  the  fake  of  reigning.  This  was  the  chief 
end  and  purpofe  of  his  life  ;  the  fcheme  that  he  had  formed 
from  his  -early  youth  :  fo  that,  as  Cato  truly  declared  of 
him,  he  canrie  with  fobriety  and  meditation  to  the  fub- 
verfion  of  the  republic.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  there  were 
two  things  neceflary  to  acquire  and  to  fupport  power ; 
foldiers  and  money  ;  which  yet  depended  mutually  on  each 
other :  with  money  therefore  he  provided  foldiers ;  and 
with  foldiers  extorted  money  :  and  was  of  all  men,  the 
moft  rapacious  in  plundering  both  friends  and  foes;  fparing 
neither  prince  nor  ftate,  nor  temple,  nor  even  private  per- 
fons,  who  were  known  to  pofl'efs  any  fhare  of  treafure. 
His  great  abilities  would  neceffarily  have  made  him  one  of 

the 
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the  firft  citizens  of  Rome;  but  difdaining  the  condition  of 
a  fubjeft,  he  could  never  reft,  till  he  had  made  himfelf  a 
monarch.  In  adling  this  laft  part,  his  ufual  prudence 
feemed  to  fail  him  ;  as  if  the  heighth,  to  which  he  was 
mounted,  had  turned  his  head,  and  made  him  giddy :  for, 
by  a  vain  oftentation  of  his  power,  he  deftroyed  the  ftabi- 
fity  of  it ;  and  as  men  fhorten  life  by  living  too  fail,  fo  by 
an  intemperance  of  reigning,  he  brought  his  reign  to  a 
violent  end. 

MlDDLETOBT, 


CHAP.  V. 

CHARACTER     of     CATO. 

IF  we  confider  the  characler  of  Cato  without  prejudice, 
he  was  certainly  a  great  and  wfirthy  man  ;  a  friend  to 
truth,  virtue,  liberty  :  yet  falfely  meafuring  all  duty  by 
the  abfurd  rigour  of  the  floical  rule ;  he  was  generally 
difappointed  of  the  end,  which  he  fought  by  it,  the  happi- 
nefs  both  of  his  private  and  public  life.  In  his  private 
conduS,  he  was  fevere,  morofe,  inexorable  ;  banifhing  all 
the  fofter  affedlions,  as  natural  enemies  to  juftice,  and  as 
fuggefting  falfe  motives  of  aftin^,  from  favour,  clemency, 
and  compafiion  :  in  public  affairs  he  was  the  fame  ;  had 
but  one  rule  of  policy;  to  adhere  to  what  was  right; 
without  regard  to  times  or  circumftances,  or  even  to  a  force 
that  could  controul  him  :  for  inflead  of  managing  the 
power  of  the  great,  fo  as  to  mitigate  the  ill,  or  extradl  any 
good  from  it,  he  was  urging  it  always  to  afts  of  violence 
by  a  perpetual  defiance  ;  fo  that,  with  the  bell  intentions 
in  the  world,    he  often  did  great  harm  to  the  republic. 

This 
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This  was  his  general  behaviour  ;  yet,  from  fome  parti- 
cular fafts,  it  appears  that  his  ftrength  of  mind  was  not 
always  impregnable,  but  had  its  weak  places  of  pride, 
ambition,  and  party  zeal ;  which  when  managed,  and 
flattered  to  a  certain  point,  would  betray  him  fometimes 
into  meafures,  contrary  to  his  ordinary  rule  of  right  and 
truth.  The  laft  a6l  of  his  life  was  agreeable  to  his  nature 
and  philofophy :  when  he  could  no  longer  be,  what  he 
had  been  ;  or  when  the  ills  of  life  overbalanced  the  good, 
which,  by  the  principles  of  his  feft,  was  a  juft  caufe  for 
dying ;  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  with  a  fpirit  and  refolu- 
tion,  which  would  make  one  imagine,  that  he  was  glad  to 
have  found  an  occafion  of  dying  in  his  proper  charadter. 
On  the  whole,  his  life  was  rather  admirable,  than  amiable  ; 
in  to  be  praifed,  rather  than  imitated. 

MiDDLETON, 

% 
CHAP.        VI. 
CHARACTER   of   the   VIRTUOUS   MAN. 


H' 


"E  who,  in  his  youth,  improves  hlsintelleftual  powers 
in  the  fearch  of  truth  and  ufeful  knowledge  ;  and 
refines  and  flrengthens  his  moral  and  aftive  powers,  by  the 
love  of  virtue,  for  the  fervice  of  his  friends,  his  country 
and  mankind  ;  who  is  animated  by  true  glory,  exalted  by 
facred  friendlhip  for  fecial,  and  foftened  by  virtuous  love 
for  domeftic  life  ;  who  lays  his  heart  open  to  every  other 
mild  and  generous  aiFedlion,  and  who,  to  all  thefe  adds  a 
fober  mafculine  piety,  equally  remote  from  fuperftition 
and  enthufiafra  ;  that  man  enjoys  the  moft  agreeable  youth ; 
/  •  and 
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and  lays  in  the  richeft  fund  for  the  honourable  aftion,  and 
happy  enjoyment  of  the  fucceeding  periods  of  life. 

He  who,  in  manhood,  keeps  the  defenfive  and  private 
paflions  under  the  wifeft  reftraint ;  who  forms  the  moil  fe- 
lecl  and  virtuous  fricndfliips ;  who  feeks  after  fame,  wealth 
and  power  in  the  road  of  truth  and  virtue,  and,  if  he  can- 
not find  them  in  that  road,  generoully  defpifes  them  ;  who, 
in  his  private  charader  and  connexions  gives  fulleft  fcope 
to  the  tender  and  manly  paflions,  and  in  his  public  charac- 
ter and  connexions  ferves  his  country  and  mankind,  in  the 
moft  upright  and  difintereiled  manner :  who,  in  fine,  en- 
joys the  goods  of  life  with  the  greateft  moderation,  bears 
its  ills  with  the  greateft  fortitude ;  and  in  thofe  various 
circumftances  of  duty  and  trial  maintains  and  exprefTes  an 
habitual  and  fupreme  reverence  and  love  of  God  ;  that 
man  is  the  worthieft  charafter  in  this  fcage  of  life  j  pafTes 
through  it  with  the  higheft  fatisfaclion  and  dignity  ;  and 
paves  the  way  to  the  moft  eafy  and  honourable  old  age. 

Finally,  he  who,  in  the  decline  of  life  preferves 
himfelf  moft  exempt  from  the  chagrins  incident  to  that 
period  ;  cherifhes  the  moft  equal  and  kind  afFeclions;  ufes 
his  experience,  wifdom  and  authority  in  the  moft  fatherly 
and  venerable  manner  ;  a<Sls  under  a  fenfe  of  the  infpec- 
tion,  and  with  a  view  to  the  approbation  of  his  Maker ;  is 
daily  afpiring  after  immortality,  and  ripening  apace  for  it ; 
and  having  luiijined  his  part  v/ith  integrity  and  confiftency 
to  the  laft,  quits  the  ftage  with  a  modeft  and  graceful 
triumph ;  this  is  the  beft,  this  is  the  happieft  old  man. 

Therefore  that  whole  life  of  youth,  manhood  and  old 
age  which  is  ipent  after  this  manner,  is  the  beft  and  tha 
happieft  life. 

FORDYCE. 

N  CHAP. 
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CHAP.        VII. 
CHARACTER   of    a    TRUE   FRIEND. 

CONCERNING  the  man  you  call  your  friend— tell 
me,  Will  he  weep  with  you  in  the  hour  of  your  dif- 
trefs  ?     Will  he  faithfully  reprove  you  to  your  face,  for 
aftions  for  which  others  are  ridiculing  or  cenfuring  you  be- 
hind your  back  ?  Will  he  dare  to  Hand  forth  in  your  defence, 
when  detradlion  is  fecretly  aiming  its  deadly  weapons  at 
your  reputation  ?      Will  he   acknowledge   you   with   the 
fame  cordiality,  and  behave  to  you  with  the  fame  friendly 
attention,  in  the  company  of  your  fuperiors  in  rank  and 
fortune,  as  when  the  claims  of  pride  or  vanity  do  not  inter- 
fere with  thofe  of  friendfhip  ?     If  misfortunes  and  loffcs 
fhould  oblige  you  to  retire  into  a  walk  of  life,  in  which 
you  cannot  appear  with  the  fame  diftinftion,  or  entertain 
vour  friends  with  the  fame  liberality  as  formerly,  will  he 
Hill  think  himfelf  happy  in  your  fociety,  and,  inftead  of 
gradually  withdrawing  himfelf  from  an  unprofitable  con- 
nedlion,  take  pleafure  in  profeffing  himfelf  your  friend, 
and   cheerfully  aflift  you   to   fupport  the   burden   of  your 
afRi£lions  ?     When  ficknefs  fhall  call  you  to  retire  from  the 
gay  and  bufy  fcenes  of  the  world,  will  he  follow  you  into 
your  gloomy  retreat,  liften  with  attention  to  your  "  tale 
offymptoms,"  and  minifter  the  balm  of  confolation  to  your 
fainting  fpirit  ?     And  laftly,  when  death  fhall  buril  afun- 
der  every  earthly  tie,  will  he  flied  a  tear  upon  your  grave, 
and  lodge  the  dear  remembrance  of  your  mutual  friendfliip 
in  his  heart,  as  a  treafure  never  to  be  refigned  ?     The  man 
who  will  not  do  all  this,  may  be  your  companion  —  your 

flatterer 
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flatterer — your  feducer — but,  believe  me,  he  is  not  your 
friend, 

E. 

CHAP.      viir. 

The     RULING    PASSION. 

SEARCH  then  the  Ruling  Paflion,  There,  alone. 
The  Wild  are  conftant,  and  the  Cunning  knowo 
The  Fool  confiftent,  and  the  Falfe  iincere  ; 
Priefts,  Princes,  Women,  no  diflemblers  here. 
This  clue  once  found,  unravels  all  the  reft. 
The  profpedl  clears,  and  Wharton  ftands  confeft, 
Wharton,  the  fcorn  and  wonder  of  our  days, 
Whofe  ruling  Paffion  was  the  Luft  of  Praife  : 
Born  with  whate'er  could  win  it  from  the  Wife, 
Women  and  Fools  muft  like  him  or  he  dies  ; 
Tho'  wond'ring  Senates  hung  on  all  he  fpoke. 
The  Club  muft  hail  him  matter  of  the  joke. 
Shall  parts  fo  various  alm-at  nothing  new  ? 
He'll  Ihine  a  Tully  and  a  Wilmot  too. 
Then  turns  repentant,  and  his  God  adores 
With  the  fame  fpirit  that  he  drinks  and  whores ; 
Enough  if  all  around  hini  but  admire. 
And  now  the  Punk  applaud,  and  now  the  Fryer. 
Thus  with  each  gift  of  nature  and  of  art. 
And  wanting  nothing  but  an  honeft  heart ; 
Grown  all  to  all,  from  no  one  vice  exempt  ^ 
And  moft  contemptible,  to  fliun  contempt  j 
His  Paffion  ftill,  to  covet  gen'ral  praife. 
His  Life,  to  forfeit  it  a  thoufand  ways ; 

N  2  A  conAaat 
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A  conftant  Bounty  which  no  friend  has  made  ; 
An  angel  Tongue,  which  no  Man  can  perfuade ; 
A  Fool,  with  more  of  Wit  than  half  mankind, 
Too  rafh  for  Thought,  for  Aftion  too  refin'd  : 
A  Tyrant  to  the  wife  his  heart  approves ; 
A  Rebel  to  the  very  king  he  loves ; 
He  dies,  fad  out-caft  of  each  church  and  ftate. 
And,  harder  ftill  I  fl igitious,  yet  not  great. 
Alk  you  why  Wharton  broke  thro'  ev'ry  rule  ? 
'Twa?  all  for  fear  the  Knaves  fhould  call  him  Fool. 

Nature  well  known,  no  prodigies  remain. 
Comets  are  regular,  and  Wharton  plain. 

Yet,  in  this  fearch,  the  w-ifefl:  may  miftake. 
If  fccond  qualities  for  iirlt  they  take. 
When  Catiline  by  rapine  fwell'd  his  ftore  j 
When  Csefar  made  a  noble  dame  a  whore ; 
In  this  the  Lull,  in  that  the  Avarice 
Were  means,  not  ends ;  Ambition  was  the  vice. 
That  very  C&far,  born  in  Scipio's  days. 
Had  aim'd,  like  him,   by  ChalHty  at  praife. 
Lucullus,  when  Frugality  could  charm. 
Had  roafted  turnips  in  the  Sabin  farm. 
In  vain  th'  obferver  eyes  the  builder's  toil. 
But  quite  mifbkes  the  fcafFoId  for  the  pile. 

in  this  one  Paflion  man  can  ftrength  enjoy. 
As  Fits  give  vigour,  jull  when  they  deftroy. 
Tim.e,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient  hand. 
Yet  tames  not  this  ;  it  flicks  to  our  lall  fand. 
Confillent  in  our  follies  and  our  fins. 
Here  honefl  Nature  ends  as  fhe  begins. 

Old  Politicians  chew  on  wifdora  pall. 
And  totter  on  in  bufinefs  to  the  lall  j 

As 
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As  weak,  as  eainert ;  and  as  gravely  out, 
Aj  fober  Lanefb'row  dancing  in  the  gout. 

A  falmon's  belly,  Helluo,  was  thy  fate; 
The  dodlor  cali'd,  declares  all  help  too  late  : 
"  Mercy  !  "  cries  Helluo,  "  mercy  on  my  foul  : 
Is  there  no  hope  ?  — Alas!  — then  bring  the  jowl.  " 

The  frugal  Crone,  whom  praying  priefts  attend. 
Still  ftrives  to  fave  the  hallow'd  taper's  end, 
Collefts  her  breath,  as  ebbing  life  retires, 
For  one  puff  more,  and  in  that  puff  expires. 

«'  Odious  1  in  woollen  !  'twould  a  Saint  provoke, 
(Were  the  lafl:  words  that  poor  Narciffa  fpoke) 
No,  let  a  charming  Chints,  and  Bruffels  lace 
"Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  fhade  my  lifelefs  face :. 
One  would  not,  fure,   be  frightful  when  one's  dead  — 
And — Betty — give  this  Cheek  a  little  Red.  " 

The  Courtier  fmooth,  who  forty  years  had  ihin'd 
An  humble  fervant  to  all  human  kind, 
Juft  brought  out  this,  when  fcarce  his  tongue  could  ftir, 
*«  If — where  I'm  going — I  could  ferve  you.  Sir? 

**  I  give  and  I  devife  "   (old  EucHo  faid. 
And  figh'd)  *'  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned.  '* 
Your  money,  Sir ;  "  My  money.  Sir,  what  all  ? 
Why,  —  if  I  mull:  —  (then  wept)  I  give  it  Paul." 
The  Manor,  Sir?  —  '*  The  Manor  !  hold,  "  he  cry'd, 
"  Not  that, — I  cannot  part  with  that" — and  dy'd. 

Pope. 
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CHAP.        IX. 
The  actor. 

THE  Player's  province  they  but  vainly  try. 
Who  want  thefe  pow'rs,  Deportment,  Voice,  and  Eye. 

The  critic  fight  'tis  only  Grace  can  pleafe. 
No  figure  charms  us  if  it  has  not  Eafe. 
There  are,  who  think  the  ftature  all  in  all. 
Nor  like  the  hero,  if  he  is  not  tall. 
The  feeling  fenfe  all  other  want  fupplies, 
I  rate  no  aftor's  merit  from  his  fize. 
Superior  height  requires  fuperior  grace. 
And  what's  a  giant  with  a  vacant  face  ? 

Theatric  monarchs,  in  their  tragic  gait, 
AfFedl  to  mark  the  folemn  pace  of  ftate. 
One  foot  put  forward  in  pofition  ftrong. 
The  other,  like  its  vafTal,  dragg'd  along. 
So  grave  each  motion,  fo  exadl  and  flow. 
Like  wooden  monarchs  at  a  puppet-fhow. 
The  mien  delights  us  that  has  native  grace. 
But  afFe£tation  ill  fupplies  its  place. 

Unfkilful  adlors,  like  your  mimic  apes, 
Will  writhe  their  bodies  in  a  thoufand  Ihapes  j 
However  foreign  from  the  poet's  art. 
No  tragic  hero  but  admires  a  ftart. 
What  though  unfeeling  of  the  nervous  line. 
Who  but  allows  his  attitude  is  fine  ? 
While  a  whole  minute  equipois'd  he  ftands. 
Till  praife  difmifs  him  with  her  echoing  hands ! 

Refolv'd, 
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Refolv'd,  though  nature  hate  the  tedious  paufe, 
By  perfeverance  to  extort  applaufe. 
When  Romeo  forrowing  at  his  Juliet's  doom. 
With  eager  madnefs  burfts  the  canvas  tomb. 
The  fudden  whirl,  ftretch'd  leg,  and  lifted  ftafF, 
Which  pleafe  the  vulgar,  make  the  critic  laugh. 
To  paint  the  paffion's  force,  and  mark  it  well. 
The  proper  aftion  nature's  felf  will  tell  : 
No  pleafing  pow'rs  diftortions  e'er  exprefs. 
And  nicer  judgment  always  loaths  excefs. 
In  fock  or  buflcin,  who  o'erleaps  the  bounds, 
Difgufts  our  reafon,  and  the  tafte  confounds. 

Of  all  the  evils  which  the  ftage  moleft, 
I  hate  your  fool  who  overafts  his  jeft  : 
Who  murders  what  the  poet  finely  writ. 
And,  like  a  bungler,  haggles  all  his  wit, 
With  fhrug,  and  grin,  and  gefture  out  of  place. 
And  writes  a  foolilh  comment  with  his  face. 

The  word  and  adion  fliould  conjointly  fuit, 
But  afting  words  is  labour  too  minute. 
Grimace  will  ever  lead  the  judgment  wrong  ; 
While  fober  humour  marks  th'  impreflion  Ilrong, 
Her  proper  traits  the  fixt  attention  hit, 
And  bring  me  clofer  to  the  poet's  wit ; 
With  her  delighted  o'er  each  fcene  I  go, 
Well-pleas'd,  and  not  afham'd  of  being  Co. 

But  let  the  generous  adlor  ftill  forbear 
To  copy  features  with  a  mimic's  care  ! 
'Tis  a  poor  fkill,  which  ev'ry  fool  can  reach, 
A  vile  ftage-cuftom,  honour'd  in  the  breach. 
Worfe  as  more  clofc,  the  difingenuous  art 
But  (hews  the  wanton  loofenefs  of  the  heart. 

N4  Whe 
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When  I  behold  a  wretch,  of  talents  mean. 

Drag  private  foibles  on  the  public  fcene, 

Forfaking  nature's  fair  and  open  road 

To  mark  fome  whim,  fome  ftfange  peculiar  mode; 

Fir'd  with  difgu/t  I  loath  his  fetvile  plan^ 

Defpife  the  mimic,  and  abhor  theman. 

Go  to  the  lame,  to  hofpitals  repair, 

And  hunt  for  humour  in  diftortlons  there  ! 

Fill  up  the  meafure  of  the  motley  whim 

With  Ihrug,  wink,  fnuffle,  and  convulfive  limb  ; 

Then  fliame  at  once,  to  pleafe  a  trifling  age, 

Good  fenfe,  good  manners,  virtue,- and  the  flage ! 

'Tis  not  enough  the  voice  be  found  and  clear, 
'Tis  modulation  that  muft  charm  the  ear. 
When  defperate  heroines  grieve  with'  tedious  moan. 
And  whine  their  forrows  in  a  fee-faw  tone. 
The  fame  foft  founds  of  unitnpaflion'd  woes 
Can  only  make  the  yawning  hearers  d ore. 

The  voice  all'  modes  of  pafiion  can  expref?, 
That  marks  the  proper  word  withproper  ftreiV. 
But  none  emphatic  can- that  a€lor  call. 
Who  j2)  s  an  equal  emphafis  on  /?//. 

Some  o'er  the  tongue  the  laboui'd  meafures  loil 
Slow  and  delib'rate  as  the  parting  toll, 
Point  ev'ry  flop,  mark  ev'ry  paafe  fo  ftrong,. 
Their  words,  like  ftage-proceffions,  Ilalk  along. 
A.li  afFeftation  but  creates  difguft. 
And  e'en  in  fpeaking  we  may  feem  /^o  juft. 

In  vain  for  them  the  pleafing  meafure  flows, 
V/hofe  recitation  runs  it  all  to  profe ; 
Repeating  what  the  poet  fets  not  down, 
The  verb  disjointing  from  its  friendly  noun. 

While 
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While  paufe,  and  break,  and  repetition  join 
To  make  a  difcord  in  each  tuneful  line. 

Some  placid  natures  fill  th'  allotted  fcene 
With  lifelefs  drone,  infipid  and  ferene  ; 
While  others  thunder  ev'ry  couplet  o'er. 
And  almoft  crack  your  ears  with  rant  and  roar. 

More  nature  oft  and  finer  ftrokes  are  fhown. 
In  the  low  whifper  than  tempeftuous  tone. 
And  Hamlet's  hollow  voice  and  fixt  amaze. 
More  powerful  terror  to  the  mind  conveys. 
Than  he,  who  fwoPn  with  big  impetuous  rage, 
Bullies  the  bulky  phantom  oft"  the  ftage. 

He,  who  in  earnefl:  ftudies  o'er  his  part. 
Will  find  true  nature  cling  about  his  heart. 
The  modes  of  grief  are  not  included  all 
In  the  white  handkerchief  and  mournful  drawl ; 
A  fingle  look  more  marks  th'  internal  woe. 
Than  all  the  windings  of  the  lengthen'd  Oh. 
Up  to  the  Face  the  quick  fenfation  flies, 
And  darts  its  meaning  from  the  fpeaking  Eyes ; 
Love,  tranfport,  madnefs,  anger,  fcorn,  defpair. 
And  all  the  paflions,  all  the  foul  is  there. 

Lloyd, 

CHAP.        X. 
ODE      TO      EDUCATION. 

WHEN  now  on  Britain's  fea-girt  fhore, 
Refounds  the  threatening  voice  of  war; 
Burfts  the  loud  cannon's  frequent  roar; 
And  glares  the  eniign  from  afar ; 

N  5  The 
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The  Mufe,  who  fhuns  the  harfti  alarms 
That  wake  the  madding  world  to  arms. 
And  fcorns  to  fhare  the  faftious  rage 
That  prompts  to  deeds  of  blood  the  age  ; 
Turns  joyful  to  thofe  happier  feats 

Where  facred  Science  loves  to  reft, 
And  Genius,  'midft  the  calm  retreats, 

Pours  all  his  influence  o'er  the  breaft : 
Not  more  rever'd,  the  hallow'd  bow'rs, 
Where  truth  diftill'd  from  Plato's  honey'd  tongue; 
Nor  thofe  fair  fcenes,  where  Tully's  happier  hours 
In  philofophic  leifure  fled  along. 

There  Education,  power  divine  ! 

Her  favourite  temple  long  has  plann'd  ; 
And  calls  around  her  facred  flarine. 

To  guard  her  Laws,  a  chofen  band. 
Where  yon  fair  Dome  its  front  uprears> 
Her  venerable  form  appears ; 
To  the  young  view  one  hand  difplays 
The  wreathe  of  honourable  praife  ; 
With  ftronger  grafp  her  left  fuftains 

The  harfher  emblems  of  controul, 
That  check  wild  Folly's  headlong  reins. 

And  bend  the  rude  and  ftubborn  foul : 
In  dreadful  ftate,  behind  her  glide 
Her  handmaids.  Fear,  and  Jealoufy,  and  Shame; 
By  whom  flie  knows  the  youthful  itep  to  guide. 
To  peace,  to  virtue,  excellence,  and  fame. 

Mark,  how  th'  attentive  votaries  throng 
Where  ftie  her  genuine  lore  imparts ! 

And 
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And  catch  from  her  infpiring  tongue. 

The  thirft  of  praife,  the  love  of  arts. 
As  fhe  unveils  the  brighter  day. 
The  fhades  of  error  melt  away  ; 
And  facred  Truth  of  fimple  mien. 
In  all  her  native  charms  is  feen  ; 
—  Not  file  who  o'er  her  fhadowy  coaft 
Long  led  th'  inquiring  mind  aftray, 
In  dull  fcholaftic  reafonings  loft; 

Whilft  Ariftotle  led  the  way  : 
But  flie  who  Bacon's  vows  approv'd. 
And  o'er  his  hours  of  meditation  Hole  ; 
Who  at  one  glance  (each  lingering  doubt  remov'd) 
With  charms  congenial  ftrikes  the  human  foul. 

What  joy  !  whilft  youth  its  aid  fupplies. 

To  trace  the  years  that  long  have  fled  ; 
And  bid  th'  illuftrious  forms  arife. 

Of  fages,   and  of  warriors  dead  : 
In  foft  attention  catch  the  found 
That  Virgil's  genius  pours  around. 
Sweet,  as  when  firft  the  matchlefs  fong 
Spontaneous  echo'd  from  his  tongue  ; 
With  fprightly  Horace  fmile  at  care. 

And  every  fleeting  hour  improve  ; 
With  exil'd  Ovid  drop  the  tear  j 

And  with  Tibullus  melt  in  love  ; 
Or  when,  by  Cicero  taught  to  flow. 
Strong  and  unfetter'd  rolls  the  nervous  line. 
To  feel  his  paflions,  catch  his  genuine  glow. 
His  conc[uering  warmth,  and  energy  divine, 

N6  Ect 
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But  whilli:  elate  tho  youthful  bands 

Each  beauty  of  pr.ll  ages  fhtre, 
Her  wonted  viflims  life  demands. 

And  points  to  more  fubftantial  care  : 
Severer  ftudies  then  engage 
The  fcafons  of  maturcr  age. 
To  fill  with  honour  and  with  cafe. 
The  feveral  ftations  Heav'n  decrees. 
—  Yon  fprightly  train,  who  erft  were  joy'd 

To  trace  each  herb  of  varied  hue, 
That  decks  the  mountain's  vernal  fide  j 

And  Nature's  bafhful  fteps  purfue; 
Ere  long,  improv'd  by  ftudious  toil. 
Shall  footh  the  frame  by  fell  difeafe  oppreft. 
Bid  brightening  Health  difFufe  her  wonted  fmile. 
And  give  to  Friendlhip's  vow  the  kindred  breaft. 

Yon  few — as  yet  unknown  to  ftrife — 

Whom  Tully's  liberal  fpirit  charms, 
—Foes  to  the  filent  paths  of  life. 

The  thfrft  of  elocution  warms : 
Theirs  be  the  talk,  to  mark  with  awe 
The  mighty  edifice  of  law  ; 
And  having  caught  the  general  view. 
Trace  every  varied  chamber  thro' : 
And  may  they  fcorn  the  vulgar  tribe. 

Who  fenfe  for  formal  gingle  flight ; 
Superior  to  the  guilty  bribe. 

With  learning  grave,  with  wit  polite  : 
By  Blackllone's  bright  example  taught, 
Watch  o'er  each  private  right  with  generous  fear  ; 

And 
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And  with  th'  unconquer'd  love  of  freedom  fraught, 
Preferve  thofe  claims  to  every  Briton  dear. 

Yet  nobler  paths  for  fome  remain, — 
—  By  hallow'd  footfteps  only  trod; 
And  thefe  (hall  feek  the  facred  fane. 

And  give  their  ftudious  hours  to  God, 
Hark!   while  th'  infpiring  didion  flows, 
Each  breaft  with  holy  rapture  glows ; 
-  See  trembling  Guilt  betrays  his  fears. 
See  fad  Repentance  pours  her  tears. 
Till  from  her  ftarry  manfion  charm'd. 
The  fmiling  cherub  Peace  defcends. 
And  o'er  the  foul  with  doubts  alarm'd. 
Her  guardian  wings  unfeen  extends. 
Whilft  thofe,  attentive  to  the  caufe 
Of  Britain,  (hall  to  her  devote  their  days ; 
In  the  full  fenate  meet  unbought  applaufe. 
And  place  their  glory  in  their  country's  praife. 

Exulting  Science  now  difdalns 

The"  ties  of  Cuftom's  proud  controul. 
And  breaks  the  rude  and  barbarous  chains 

That  fetter'd  down  the  freeborn  foul ; 
Extinguifh'd  now  her  vengeful  fires, 
Lo  !  Superftition  flow  retires ; 
Or  from  fome  cloifter's  mouldering  fane. 
Pours  out  her  mutter'd  curfe  in  vain  : 
Whilft  the  warm  breali,  with  generous  joy. 

Embraces  all  of  human  kind  ; 
And  fcorns  each  mean  and  narrower  tie. 

To  climate  and  to  feft  confin'd ; 

Deaf 
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Deaf  to  the  Bigot's  frantic  voice, 
Condufts  each  dubious  ftep  by  Reafon's  plan, 
To  her  unerring  rule  conforms  its  choice, 
Nor  tamely  yields  the  facred  rights  of  man, 

O  ye !  whom  Science  chofe  to  guide 

Her  unpolluted  ftream  along. 
Adorn  with  flowers  its  cultur'd  fide. 

And  to  its  tafte  allure  the  young  ; 
O  fay,  what  language  can  reveal 
Th'  exalted  pleafures  you  mull  feel. 
When,  fir'd  by  you,  the  youthful  breafl 
Difdains  to  court  inglorious  reft  ; 
And  to  the  world's  admiring  gaze, 

(Each  precept  into  aftion  brought) 
In  full  reality  difplays  _ 

The  liberal  maxims  you  have  taught : 
A  tranfport  this,  fuperior  far 
To  all  the  blifs  th'  exulting  conqueror  feels, 
When  crowds  triumphant  hail  him  from  the  war, 
And  conquered  nations  crouch  beneath  his  wheels. 

Oft  as  thofe  favour'd  haunts  among. 

Your  youthful  bard  delighted  roves, 
Attentive  to  the  nobler  fong 

That  breathes  along  the  lift'ning  groves ; 
He  feems  to  tread  on.Claffic  ground  ; 
A  facred  influence  breathes  around. 
And  whilft  he  feels  its  awe  divine. 
He  fondly  grafps  the  v.-.A  delign.— 
But  ah  1  far  weightier  cares  renew 

Their  claims,  and  check  the  rifing  ftrain, 

Again 
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Again  he  joins  Life's  general  crew. 

The  dull,  the  giddy,  and  the  vain  : 
Thus  echoing  thro'  the  rural  bow'rs, 
Th'  imprifon'd  Songfter  hears  each  rival  layj 
Whilfl  cold  reftraint  repreffes  all  his  pow'rs. 
And  unapplauded  flies  his  joylefs  day. 


R. 


CHAP.        XI. 
HYMN    TO     CHEERFULNESS. 

HOW  thick  the  Ihades  of  evening  clofe  ! 
How  pale  the  flcy  with  weight  of  fnows  ! 
Hafte,  light  the  tapers,  urge  the  fire. 
And  bid  the  joylefs  day  retire. 

Alas  !  in  vain  I  try  within 

To  brighten  the  dejedled  fcene, 
While  rouz'd  by  grief  thefe  fiery  pains 
Tear  the  frail  texture  of  my  veins  ; 
While  winter's  voice,  that  ftorms  around. 
And  yon  deep  death-bell's  groaning  found 
Renew  my  mind's  oppreflive  gloom. 
Till  ftarting  horror  fhakes  the  room. 

Is  there  in  nature  no  kind  power 
To  footh  aifliftion's  lonely  hour  ? 
To  blunt  the  edge  of  dire  difeafe. 
And  teach  thefe  wintry  fhades  to  pleafe  ? 
Come,  Cheerfulnefs,  triumphant  fair. 
Shine  through  the  hovering  cloud  of  care  : 
O  fweet  of  language,  mild  of  mien, 
O  virtue's  friend  and  pleafure's  queen. 


Alfuage 
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AfTuage  the  flames  that  burn  my  breaft, 
Compofe  my  jarring  thoughts  to  reft  ; 
And  while  thy  gracious  gifts  I  fe€l, 
My  fong  ftiall  all  thy  praife  reveal. 

As  once  ('twas  in  Aftraca's  reign) 
The  vernal  powers  renew'd  their  train. 
It  happen'd  that  immortal  Love 
Was  ranging  through  the  fpheres  above. 
And  downward  hither  caft  his  eye 
The  year's  returning  pomp  to  'fpy. 
He  faw  the  radiant  god  of  day. 
Waft  in  his  car  the  rofy  May  ; 
The  fragrant  Airs  and  genial  Hours 
Were  fhedding  round  him  dews  and  flowers ; 
Before  his  wheels  Aurora  pafs'd, 
And  Hefper's  golden  lamp  was  laft. 
But,  faireft  of  the  blooming  throng. 
When  Health  majeftic  mov'd  along, 
Delighted  to  furvey  below 
The  joys  which  from  her  prefence  flow, 
While  earth  enliven'd  hears  her  voice. 
And  fwains,  and  flocks,  and  fields  rejoice  ,• 
Then  mighty  Love  her  charms  confefs'd, 
And  Toon  his  vows  indin'd  her  breaft. 
And,  known  from  that  aufpicious  morn. 
The  pleafing  Cheerfulnefs  was  born. 

Thou,  Cheerfulnefs,  by  Heaven  defign'd 
To  fway  the  movements  of  the  mind, 
Whatever  fretful  paffion  fpangs. 
Whatever  wayward  fortune  brings 
To  difarrange  the  power  within. 
And  Itrain  the  mufical  machine; 

Thou, 
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Thou,  Goddefs,  thy  attempering  hand 
Doth  each  difcordant  firing  command. 
Refines  the  foft,  and  fwells  the  ftrong  ; 
And,  joining  nature's  general  fong, 
Through  many  a  varying  tone  unfolds 
The  liarmony  of  human  fouls. 

Fair  guardian  of  domeftic  life. 
Kind  banifher  of  home-bred  ftrife. 
Nor  fullen  lip,  nor  taunting  eye 
Deforms  the  fcene  where  thou  art  by  : 
No  fickening  hufband  damns  the  hour 
Which  bound  his  joys  to  female  power  ; 
No  pining  mother  weeps  the  cares 
Which  parents  wafte  on  thanklefs  heirs  : 
Th'  officious  daughters  pleas'd  attend  ; 
The  brother  adds  the  name  of  friend  : 
By  thee  with  flowers  their  board  is  crown'd. 
With  fongs  from  thee  their  walka  refound  ; 
And  morn  with  welcome  luflre  fhines. 
And  evening  unperceiv'd  declines. 

Is  there  a  youth,  whofe  anxious  heart 
Labours  with  love's  unpitied  fmart  ? 
Though  now  he  ftray  by  rills  and  bowers. 
And  weeping  wafte  the  lonely  hours. 
Or  if  the  nymph  her  audience  deign, 
Debafe  the  ftory  of  his  pain 
With  flavifh  looks,  difcolour'd  eyes. 
And  accents  faultering  into  fighs  j 
Yet  thou,  aufpicious  power,  with  eafe 
Can'ft  yield  him  happier  arts  to  pleafe. 
Inform  his  mien  with  manlier  charins, 
Inftrudl  his  tongue  with  nobler  arms, 

With 
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With  more  commanding  paffion  move. 
And  teach  the  dignity  of  love. 

Friend  to  the  Mufe  and  all  her  train. 
For  thee  I  court  the  Mufe  again  : 
The  Mufe  for  thee  may  well  exert 
Her  pomp,  her  charms,  ber  fondeft  art, 
Who  owes  to  thee  that  pleafing  fway 
Which  earth  and  peopled  heaven  obey. 
Let  Melancholy's  plaintive  tongue  ^ 

Repeat  what  later  bards  have  fung  ; 
But  thine  was  Homer's  ancient  might. 
And  thine  vidlorious  Pindar's  flight: 
Thy  hand  each  Lefbian  wreath  attir'd  : 
Thy  lip  Sicilian  reeds  infpir'd  : 
Thy  fpirit  lent  the  glad  perfume 
Whence  yet  the  flowers  of  Teos  bloom  ; 
Whence  yet  from  Tibur's  Sabine  vale 
Delicious  blows  the  enlivening  gale, 
While  Horace  calls  thy  fportive  choir, 

Heroes  and  nymphs,  around  his  lyre. 
But  fee  where  yonder  penfive  fage 

(A  prey  perhaps  to  fortune's  rage. 

Perhaps  by  tender  griefs  opprefs'd. 

Or  glooms  congenial  to  his  breafl) 

Retires  in  defert  fcenes  to  dwell. 

And  bids  the  joylefs  world  farewell. 

Alone  he  treads  the  autumnal  fliade. 

Alone  berteath  the  mountain  laid 

He  fees  the  nightly  damp  afcend, 

And  gathering  Itorms  aloft  impend  ; 

He  hears  the  neighbouring  furges  roll, 

And  raging  thunders  fhake  the  pole  : 
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Then,  ftruck  by  every  objeft  round. 
And  ftunn'd  by  every  horrid  found. 
He  aflcs  a  clue  for  nature's  ways ; 
But  evil  haunts  him  through  the  maze: 
He  fees  ten  thoufand  demons  rife 
To  wield  the  empire  of  the  ikies. 
And  chance  and  fate  affume  the  rod, 
And  malice  blot  the  throne  of  God. 
■ — O  thou,  whofe  pleafing  power  I  fing. 
Thy  lenient  influence  hither  bring  ; 
Compofe  the  ftorm,  difpel  the  gloom. 
Till  nature  wear  her  wonted  bloom, 
Till  fields  and  (hades  their  fweets  exhale. 
And  mufic  fwell  each  opening  gale  : 
Then  o'er  his  breaft  thy  foftnefs  pour. 
And  let  him  learn  the  timely  hour 
To  trace  the  world's  benignant  laws, 
And  judge  of  that  prefiding  Caufe 
Who  founds  on  difcord  beauty's  reign. 
Converts  to  pleafure  every  pain. 
Subdues  each  hoftile  form  to  reft, 
And  bids  the  univerfe  be  blefs'd. 

O  thou,  whofe  pleafing  power  I  fing. 
If  right  I  touch  the  votive  ftring. 
If  equal  praife  I  yield  thy  name. 
Still  govern  thou  thy  poet's  flame ; 
Still  with  the  Mufe  my  bofom  fliare. 
And  footh  to  peace  intruding  care. 
But  moft  exert  thy  pleafing  power 
On  Fiiendfhip's  confecrated  hour; 
And  while  my  Sophron  points  the  road 
To  godlike  Wifdom's  calm  abode, 

Or 
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Or  warm  in  Freedom's  ancient  caufe 
Tracfth  the  fcurce  of  Albion's  laws, 
Add  thou  o'er  all  the  generous  toil 
The  light  of  thy  unclouded  fmile. 
Eut,  if  by  Fortune's  ftubborn  fway 
From  him  and  Friendfhip  torn  away, 
I  court  the  Mufe's  healing  fpell 
For  griefs  that  flill  with  abfence  dwell, 
Do  thou  condudl  my  fancy's  dreams 
To  fuch  indulgent  placid  themes. 
As  juft  the  ftruggling  bread  may  cheer. 
And  juft  fufpend  the  flatting  tear, 
Yet  leave  that  facred  fenfe  of  woe 
Which  none  but  friends  and  lovers  know. 

Akensids. 

CHAP.        XII. 
ODE     TO    INDEPENDENCE. 

Strophe. 

THY  fpirit.  Independence,  let  me  fhare  ! 
Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye. 
Thy  fteps  I  follow  with  my  bofom  bare, 
Nor  heed  the  florm  that  howls  along  the  flcy. 
Deep  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
A  goddefs  violated  brought  thee  forth. 
Immortal  Liberty,  whofe  look  fublime 
Hath  bleach'd  the  tyrant's  cheek  in  every  varying  clime. 
What  time  the  iron-hearted  Gaul 
With  frantic  Superftition  for  his  guide, 
Arm'd  with  the  dagger  and  the  pall. 

The 
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The  foils  of  Woden  to  the  field  defy'd  : 

The  riithlefs  hag,  by  Wafer's  flood. 

In  Heaven's  name  urg'd  the  infernal  blow  ; 

And  red  the  ftream  began  to  flow  : 

The  vanquifli'd  were  baptiz'd  with  blood ! 

Antistrophe. 
The  Saxon  prince  in  horror  fled 
From  altars  lUin'd  with  human  gore  ; 
And  Liberty  his  routed  legions  led 
In  fafety  to  the  bleak  Norwegian  fliore. 
There  in  a  cave  afleep  flie  lay, 
Lull'd  by  the  hoarfe-refounding  main  ; 
When  a  bold  favage  paft  that  way, 
Impell'd  by  Deftiny,  his  name  Difdain. 
Of  ample  front  the  portly  chief  appear'd  : 
The  hunted  bear  fupplied  a  fliaggy  veft  ; 
The  drifted  fnow  hung  on  his  yellow  beard  ; 
And  his  broad  flioulders  brav'd  the  furious  blafi:. 
He  ftopt :  he  gaz'd  ;  his  bofom  glow'u, 
And  deeply  felt  the  impreflion  of  her  charms  : 
He  feiz'd  th'  advantage  Fate  allow'd  ; 
And  ftraight  comprefs'd  her  in  his  vigorous  arms. 

Strophe. 
The  Curlieu  fcream'd,  the  Tritons  blew 
Their  fhells  to  celebrate  the  ravifh'd  rite; 
Old  Time  exulted  as  he  flew ; 
And  Independence  faw  the  light. 
The  light  he  faw  in  Albion's  happy  plains, 
Where  under  cover  of  a  flowering  thorn. 
While  Philomel  renew'd  her  warbled  fl:rains, 
The  aufpicious  fruit  of  llol'n  embrace  was  born— 
The  mountain  Dryads  feiz'd  with  joy, 

The 
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The  fmiling  infant  to  their  charge  confign'd  j 
The  Doric  mufe  carefs'd  the  favourite  boy  ; 
The  hermit  Wifdom  ftor'd  his  opening  mind. 
As  rolling  years  matur'd  his  age. 
He  flourifti'd  bold  and  finevvy  as  his  fire  ; 
While  the  mild  paffions  in  his  breaft  affuage 
The  fiercer  flames  of  his  maternal  fire. 

Antistrophe. 
Accomplifh'd  thus,  he  wing'd  his  way. 
And  zealous  rov'd  from  pole  to  pole. 
The  rolls  of  right  eternal  to  difplay. 
And  warm  with  patriot  thoughts  the  afpiring  foul. 
On  defert  ifles  'twas  he  that  rais'd 
Thofe  fpires  that  gild  the  Adriatic  wave. 
Where  Tyranny  beheld  amaz'd 
Fair  Freedom's  temple,  where  he  mark'd  her  grave. 
He  fteel'd  the  blunt  Batavian's  arms 
To  burll  the  Iberian's  double  chain  ; 
And  cities  rear'd,  and  planted  farms. 
Won  from  the  Ikirts  of  Neptune's  wide  domain. 
He,  with  the  generous  ruftics,  fate 
On  Uri's  rocks  in  clofe  divan  ; 
And  wing'd  that  arrow  fure  as  fate. 
Which  afcertain'd  the  facred  rights  of  man. 

Strophe. 
Arabia's  fcorching  fands  he  croft. 
Where  blafted  Nature  pants  fupine, 
Condudor  of  her  tribes  aduft, 
To  Freedom's  adamantine  fhrine  ; 
And  many  a  Tartar  hord  forlorn,  aghaft, 
He  fnatch'd  from  under  fell  oppreilion's  wing  ; 

And 
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And  taught  amidft  the  dreary  wafle 

The  all-cheering  hymns  of  Liberty  to  fing. 

He  Virtue  finds,  like  precious  ore, 

DiiFus'd  through  every  bafer  mould. 

Even  now  he  ftands  on  Calvi's  rocky  Ihore, 

And  turns  the  drofs  of  Corfica  to  gold. 

He,  guardian  genius,  taught  my  youth 

Pomp's  tinfel  livery  to  defpife  : 

My  lips  by  him  chaftifed  to  truth. 

Ne'er  payed  that  homage  which  the  heart  denies. 

Antistrophe. 
Thofe  fculptured  halls  my  feet  (hall  never  tread. 
Where  varnifhed  Vice  and  Vanity  combin'd. 
To  dazzle  and  feduce,  their  banners  fpread  j 
And  forge  vile  Ihackles  for  the  free-born  mind. 
Where  Infolence  his  wrinkled  front  uprears ; 
And  all  the  flowers  of  fpurlous  Fancy  blow  ; 
And  Title  his  ill-woven  chaplet  wears. 
Full  often  wreathed  around  the  mifcreant's  brow  : 
Where  ever-dimpling  Falfehoqd  pert  and  vain, 
Prefents  her  cup  of  ftale  profefiion's  froth  ; 
And  pale  Difeafe,  with  all  his  bloated  train. 
Torments  the  fons  of  Gluttony  and  Sloth. 

STROPHE. 

In  Fortune's  car  behold  that  minion  ride, 
With  cither  India's  glittering  fpoils  oppreft  : 
So  moves  the  fumpter-mule,  in  harnefled  pride. 
That  bears  the  treafure  which  he  cannot  talle. 
For  him  let  venal  bards  difgrace  the  bay  ; 
And  hireling  minllrels  wake  the  tinkling  firing  ; 
Her  fenfual  fnares  let  faithlefs  Pleafure  lay  ; 
And  all  her  gingUng  bells  fantaftic  Folly  ring  ; 

Difquiet, 
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Difqulet,  Doubt,  and  Dread  Ihall  Intervene  : 
And  Nature,  ftill  to  all  her  feelings  juft. 
In  vengeance  hang  a  damp  on  every  fcene. 
Shook  from  the  baleful  pinions  of  Difguft. 

Antistrophe. 
Nature  I'll  court  in  her  fequefter'd  haunts 
By  mountain,  meadow,  llreamlet,  grove,  or  cell. 
Where  the  pois'd  lark  his  evening  ditty  chaunts, 
And  Health,  and  Peace,  and  Contemplation  dwell. 
Theie,  Study  Ihall  with  Solitude  recline  ; 
And  Friendfhip  pledge  me  to  his  fellovv-fwains ; 
And  Toil  and  Temperance  fedately  twine 
The  flender  chord  that  fluttering  Life  fultains  : 
And  fearlefs  Poverty  fliall  guard  the  door; 
And  Tafte  unfpoil'd  the  frugal  table  fpread ; 
And  Induftry  fupply  the  humble  (lore; 
And  Sleep  unbrib'd  his  dews  refrefhing  fhed  : 
White-mantled  Innocence,  ethereal  fprlte. 
Shall  chace  far  off  the  goblins  of  the  night ; 
And  Independence  o'er  the  day  prefide. 
Propitious  power  1  my  patron  and  my  pride. 

Smoh-ett. 

CHAP.        XIII. 
ODE        TO        MIRTH. 

PARENTofjoyl  heart-eafxng  Mirth  ! 
Whether  of  Venus  or  Aurora  born  ; 
Yet  Goddefs  fure  of  heavenly  birth, 
Vifit  benign  a  fon  of  Grief  forlorn  : 
Thy  glittering  colours  gay. 

Around  him,  Mirth,  difplay  j 

And 
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And  o'er  his  raptur'd  fenfe 
DIfFufe  thy  living  influence  : 
So  fhall  each  hill  in  purer  green  array'd. 
And  flower  adorn'd  in  new-born  beauty  glow; 

The  grove  fliall  fmooth  the  horrors  of  the  ihade. 
And  dreams  in  murmurs  fliall  forget  to  flow. 
Shine,  Goddefs,  fliine  with  unremitted  ray. 
And  gild  (a  fecoad  fun)  with  brighter  beam  our  day. 

Labour  with  thee  forgets  his  pain, 
And  aged  Poverty  can  fmile  with  thee. 

If  thou  be  nigh,  Grief's  hate  is  vain. 
And  weak  th'  uplifted  arm  of  tyranny. 
The  morning  opes  on  high 
His  univerfal  eye ; 
And  on  the  world  doth  pour 
His  glories  in  a  golden  ftiower. 
Lo  !  Darknefs  trembling  'fore  the  hoflile  ray 
Shrinks  to  the  cavern  deep  and  wood  forlorn  : 

The  brood  obfcenc,  that  own  her  gloomy  fway, 
Troop  in  her  rear,  and  fly  th'  approach  of  morn. 
Pale  fliivering  ghofls,  that  dread  th'  all-cheering  light, 
Quick,  as  the  light'nings  flafli,  glide  to  fepulchral  right. 

But  whence  the  gladdening  beam 
That  pours  his  purple  flream 

O'er  the  long  profpecl  wide  ? 
'Tis  Mirth.     I  fee  her  fit 
In  majefty  of  light. 

With  Laughter  at  her  fide. 
Bright-ey'd  Fancy  hovering  near 
Wide  waves  her  glancing  wing  in  air; 

O  And 
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And  young  Wit  flings  his  pointed  dart. 
That  guiltlefs  ftrikes  the  willing  heart. 

Fear  not  now  Affliftion's  power, 
Fear  not  now  wild  Paffion's  rage, 
Nor  fear  ye  aught  in  evil  hour. 
Save  the  .tardy  hand  of  Age. 
Now  Mirth  hath  heard  the  fuppliant  Poet's  prayer ; 
No  cloud  that  rides  the  blaft,  fhall  vex  the  troubled  aif. 

Smollett. 

CHAP.        XIV. 
THOUGHTiN     A     GARDEN. 

DELIGHTFUL  manfion  !   bleft  retreat '. 
Where  all  is  filent,  all  is  fweet ! 
Here  Contemplation  prunes  her  wings. 
The  raptur'd  Mufe  more  tuneful  fings. 
While  May  leads  on  the  cheerful  hours. 
And  opens  a  new  world  offlow'rs. 
Gay  Pleafure  here  all  dreffes  wears. 
And  in  a  thoufand  Ihapes  appears. 
Purfu'd  by  Fancy,  how  fhe  roves 
Thro'  airy  walks,  and  mufeful  groves ; 
Springs  in  each  plant  and  bloflbm'd  tree, 
And  charms  in  all  I  hear  and  fee  ! 
In  this  Elyfium  while  I  ftray, 
And  Nature's  faireft  face  furvey, 

Earth  feems  new-bom,  and  life  more  bright;  "J 

Time  fteals  away,  and  fmooths  his  flight ;  V 

And  thought's  bewilder'd  in  delight.  ^ 

Where 
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Where  are  the  crowds  I  faw  of  late  ? 

What  are  thofe  tales  of  Europe's  fate  ? 

Of  Anjou,  and  the  Spanifh  crown; 

And  leagues  to  pull  ufurpers  down  ? 

Of  marching  armies,  diflant  wars  ; 

Of  faflions,  and  domeftic  jars  ? 

Sure  thefe  are  laft  night's  dreams,  no  more  ; 

Or  feme  romance,  read  lately  o'er; 

Like  Homer's  antique  tale  of  Troy, 

And  pow'rs  confed'rate  to  deftroy 

Priam's  proud  houfe,  the  Dardan  name. 

With  him  that  dole  the  ravi(h'd  dame. 

And,  to  poflefs  another's  right, 

Durft  the  whole  world  to  arms  excite. 

Come,  gentle  Sleep,  my  eye-lids  clofe, 

Thefe  dull  impreflions  help  me  lofe  : 

Let  Fancy  take  her  wing,  and  find 

Some  better  dream  to  footh  my  mind  j 

Or  waking,  let  me  learn  to  live; 

The  profpedl  will  inftrudion  give. 

For  fee,  where  beauteous  Thames  does  glide 

Serene,  but  with  a  fruitful  tide  ; 

Free  from  extremes  of  ebb  and  flow. 

Not  Avell'd  too  high,  nor  funk  too  low : 

Such  let  my  life's  fmooth  current  be, 

Till,  from  time's  narrow  fhore  fet  free. 

It  mingle  with  th'  eternal  fea  ; 

And,  there  enlarg'd,  ihall  be  no  more 

That  trifling  thing  it  was  before. 

HVGHES. 


Oz  CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XV. 
HYMN      TO      CYNTHIA. 

OUEEN,  and  huntrefs,  chafte,  and  fair. 
Now  the  Sun  is  laid  to  fleep ; 
Seated  in  thy  filver  chair. 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep  : 
Hefperus  intreats  thy  light, 
Goddefs,  excellently  bright. 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  ihade 
Dare  itfelf  to  interpofe  ; 
Cynthia's  fhining  orb  was  made 
Heaven  to  cheer,  when  day  did  clofe  ; 

Blefs  us  then  with  wifhed  fight, 

Goddefs,  excellently  bright. 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 
And  thy  cryftal-fhining  quiver  ; 
Give  unto  the  flying  hart 
Space  to  breathe,  how  Ihort  foever  : 

Thou  that  mak'H  a  day  of  night, 

Goddefs,  excellently  bright. 

B,  JOKSON. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XVI. 
The         cuckoo. 

HAIL,  beauteous  ftranger  of  the  wood. 
Attendant  on  the  Tpring  ! 
Now  heaven  repairs  thy  rural  feat. 
And  woods  thy  welcome  fing. 

Soon  as  the  daify  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear  : 
Haft  thou  a  ftar  to  guide  thy  path. 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  ? 

Delightful  vifitant !  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers. 
When  heaven  is  fiU'd  with  mufic  fweet 

Of  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  fchool-boy,  wand'ring  in  the  wood 

To  pull  the  flowers  fo  gay, 
Starts,  thy  curious  voice  to  hear. 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

Soon  as  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom. 

Thou  fly'Il  thy  vocal  vale. 
An  annual  gueft,  in  other  lands. 

Another  fpring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird  !   thy  bower  is  ever  greeh. 

Thy  fky  is  ever  clear  ; 
Thou  haft  no  forrow  in  thy  fong. 

No  winter  in  thy  year  ! 

O  3  O  could 
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O  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee  : 

We'd  make,  with  fecial  wing. 
Our  annual  vifit  o'er  the  globe. 

Companions  of  the  fpring. 

CHAP.        XVII. 
The     WINTER'S     WALK. 

BEHOLD,  my  fair,  where'er  we  rove. 
What  dreary  profpefts  round  us  rife; 
The  naked  hill,  the  leaflefs  grove, 

The  hoary  ground,  the  frowning^fkies ! 

Nor  only  through  the  wafted  plain. 

Stern  Winter,  is  thy  force  confefs'd  j 
Still  wider  fpreads  thy  horrid  reign, 

I  feel  thy  power  ufurp  my  breaft. 

Enlivening  Hope  and  fond  Defire 

Refign  the  heart  to  Spleen  and  Care  ; 
Scarce  frighted  Love  maintains  his  fire. 

And  Rapture  faddens  to  defpair. 

In  groundlefs  hope,  and  caufelefs  fear. 

Unhappy  man  !  behold  thy  doom. 
Still  changing  with  the  changeful  year. 

The  flave  of  funfhine  and  of  gloom. 

Tir'd  with  vain  joys,  and  falfe  alarms. 

With  mental  and  corporeal  ftrife  j 
S'natch  me,  my  Stella,  to  thy  arms. 
And  fcreen  me  from  the  ills  of  life. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XVIII. 
The        hermit. 

AT  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  ftill. 
And  mortals  the  fweets  of  forgetfulnefs  prove. 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  fong  in  the  grove; 
'Twas  then,  by  the  cave  of  a  mountain,   reclin'd. 
An  Hermit  his  nightly  complaint  thus  began, 
Tho'  mournful  his  voice,  .his  heart  was  refign'd. 

He  thought  as  a  Sage,  but  he  felt  as  a  Man. 

/ 

'♦  Ah,  why  thus  abandon'd  to  darknefs  and  woe. 
Why  thus,  lonely  Philomel,  flov/s  thy  fad  flrain  i 
For  Spring  fhall  return,  and  a  lover  beflow^ 
And  thy  bofom  no  trace  of  misfortune  retain. 
Yet,  if  pity  infpire  thee,  ah  ceafe  not  thy  lay, 
Mourn,  fweeteft  Complainer,  Man  calfs  thee  to  mourn  : 
O  footh  him,  whofe  pleafures  like  thine  pafs  away  — 
Full  quickly  they  pafs,— but  they  never  return. 

Now  gliding  remote,  on  the  verge  of  the  fky, 
The  Moon  half-extinguilh'd  her  crefcent  difplays  : 
But  lately  I  mark'd,  when  majeftic  on  high 
She  fhone,  and  the  planets  were  loft  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladnefs  purfue 
The  path  that  conduds  thee  to  fplendor  again.— 
But  Man's  faded  glory  no  change  fhall  renew. 
Ah  fool  !   to  exult  in  a  glory  fo  vain  !  _ 

O  4  'Tis 
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'Tis  night,  and  the  landfcape  Is  lovely  no  more  ; 
I  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you  ; 
For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  reftore. 
Perfumed  with  frefh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew. 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  Winter  I  mourn ; 
Kind  Nature  the  embryo  bloffom  will  fave.— 
But  when  fhall  Spring  vifit  the  mouldering  urn  ! 
O  when  Ihall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave ! " 

Beattii:. 

CHAP.        XIX. 
The     praise     of     PHILOSOPHY. 

BUT  now  let  other  themes  our  care  engage. 
For  lo,  with  modeft  yet  majeftic  grace, 
To  curb  Imagination's  lawlefs  rage. 
And  from  within  the  cherilh'd  heart  to  brace, 
Philofophy  appears.     The  gloomy  race 
By  Indolence  and  moping  Fancy  bred. 
Fear,  Difcontent,  Solicitude  give  place. 
And  Hope  and  Courage  brighten  in  their  ftead. 
While  on  the  kindling  foul  her  vital  beams  are  flied. 

Then  waken  from  long  lethargy  to  life 
The  feeds  of  happinefs,  and  powers  of  thought  ; 
Then  jarring  appetites  forego  their  ftrife, 
A  ftrife  by  ignorance  to  madnefs  wrought. 
Pleafure  by  favage  man  is  dearly  bought 
With  fell  revenge,  luft  that  defies  controul, 
With  gluttony  and  death.     The  mind  untaught 
Is  a  dark  wafte,  where  fiends  and  tempefts  howl  j 
As  Phebus  to  the  world,  is  Science  to  the  foul. 

And 
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And  Reafon  now  through  Number,  Time,  and  Space, 
Darts  the  keen  luftre  of  her  ferious  eye. 
And  learns,  from  fafts  compared,  the  laws  to  trace, 
Whofe  long  progrefTion  leadsto  Deity. 
Can  mortal  ftrength  prefume  to  foar  fo  high  ! 
Can  mortal  fight,  fo  oft  bedlm'd  with  tears. 
Such  glory  bear  1  —for  lo,  the  fhadows  fly 
From  nature's  face  ;  Confufion  difappears. 
And  order  charms  the  eyes,  and  harmony  the  ears. 

In  the  deep  windings  of  the  grove,  no  more 
The  hag  obfcene,  and  griefly  phantom  dwell ; 
Nor  in  the  fall  of  mountain-ftream,  or  roar 
Of  winds,  is  heard  the  angry  fpirit's  yell  ; 
No  wizard  mutters  the  tremendous  fpell. 
Nor  finks  convullive  in  prophetic  fwoon  ; 
Nor  bids  the  noife  of  drums  and  trumpets  fwell. 
To  eafe  of  fancied  pangs  the  labouring  moon, 
Or  chace  the  fhade  that  blots  the  blazing  orb  of  noon. 

Many  a  long-lingering  year,  in  lonely  ifle, 
Stunn'd  with  th*  eternal  turbulence  of  waves, 
Lo,  with  dim  eyes,  that  never  learn'd  to  fmile. 
And  trembling  hands,  the  famifh'd  native  craves 
Of  Heaven  his  wretched  fare  :  fhivering  in  caves. 
Or  fcorch'd  on  rocks,  he  pines  from  day  to  day  ; 
But  Science  gives  the  word  ;  and  lo,  he  braves 
The  furge  and  tempeft,  lighted  by  her  ray, 
And  to  a  happier  land  wafts  merrily  away. 

And  even  whtre  Nature  loads  the  teeming  plain 
With  the  full  pomp  of  vegetable  ftore, 

O  5  Her 
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Her  bounty,  unimproved,  is  deadly  bane  : 
Dark  woods  and  rankling  wilds,  from  ftiorie  to  fhore. 
Stretch  their  enormous  gloom  ;  which  to  explore 
Even  Fancy  trembles,  in  her  fprightUeft  mood  ; 
For  there,  each  eye-ball  gleams  with  lull  of  gore, 
Neftles  each  murderous  and  each  monflrous  brood, 
Plague  lurks  in  every  fliade,  and  fleams  from  every  flood. 

'Twas  from  Philofophy  man  learn'd  to  tame 
The  foil  by  plenty  to  intemperance  fed. 
Lo,  from  the  echoing  axe,  and  thundering  flame, 
Poifon  and  plague  and  yelling  rage  are  fled. 
The  waters,  burfting  from  their  flimy  bed, 
Ering  health  and  melody  to  every  vale  : 
And,  from  the  breezy  main,  and  mountain's  head, 
Ceres  and  Flora,  to  the  funny  dale. 
To  fan  their  glowing  charms,  invite  the  fluttering  gale. 

What  dire  neceflities  on  every  hand 
Our  art,  our  ftrength,  our  fortitude  require  i 
Of  foes  intelline  what  a  numerous  band 
Againft  this  little  throb  of  life  confpire  I 
Yet  Science  can  elude  their  fatal  ire 
A  while,  and  turn  afule  Death's  levell'd  dart. 
Sooth  the  ftiarp  pang,  allay  the  fever's  fire. 
And  bi;ace  the  nerves  once  more,  and  cheer  the  heart. 
And  yet  a  few  foft  nights  and  balmy  days  impart. 

Nor  lefs  to  regulate  man's  moral  frame 
Science  exerts  her  all-compofing  fway. 
Flutters  thy  breafl  with  fear,  or  pants  for  fame, 
■  Or  pines  to  Indolence  aad  Spl?en  a  prey,: 

Or 
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Or  Avarice,  a  fiend  more  fierce  than  they  ? 
Flee  to  the  (hade  of  Academus'  grove  ; 
Where  cares  moleft  not,  difcord  melts  away 
In  harmony,  and  the  pure  paffions  prove 
Hdw  fweet  the  words  of  truth  breathed  from  the  lips  of  Love. 

What  cannot  Art  and  Indullry  perform. 
When  Science  plans  the  progrefs  of  their  toil ! 
They  fmile  at  penury,  difeafe,  and  ftorm  ; 
And  oceans  from  their  mighty  mounds  recoil. 
When  tyrants  fcourge,  or  demagogues  embroil 
A  land,  or  when  the  rabble's  headlong  rage 
Order  transforms  to  anarchy  and  fpoil, 
Deep-verfed  in  man  the  philofophic  Sage 
Prepares  with  lenient  hand  their  phrenzy  to  affuage. 

'Tis  he  alone,  whofe  comprehenfive  mind. 
From  fituation,  temper,  foil,  and  clime. 
Explored,  a  nation's  various  powers  can  bind 
And  various  orders,  in  one  Form  fublime 
Of  polity,  that,  'midft  the  wretks  of  time. 
Secure  Ihall  lift  its  head  on  high,  nor  fear 
Th'  a/TauIt  of  foreign  or  domeftic  crime. 
While  public  faith,  and  public  love.fincere, 
Asid  Indullry  and  Law  maintain  their  fway  ftvere. 

Beattie^ 
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CHAP.        XX. 
HYMN      TO      LIGHT. 

FIRST-BORN  of  Chaos,  who  Co  fair  didft  come 
From  the  old  Negro's  darkfome  womb  ! 
Which  when  it  faw  the  lovely  child. 
The  melancholy  mafs  put  on  kind  looks,  and  fmil'd. 

Thou  tide  of  glory,  which  no  reft  doll  know. 

But  ever  ebb,  and  ever  flow  ! 

Thou  golden  fhower  of  a  true  Jove  ! 
Who  does  in  thee  defcend,  and  heav'n  to  earth  make  love  i 

Hail,  aftlve  Nature's  watchful  life  and  health  ! 

Hei  joy,  her  ornament,  and  wealth  ! 

Hail  to  thy  hufband  Heat,  and  thee  I 
Thou  the  world's  beauteous  bride,  the  lufty  bridegroom  he! 

Say,  from  what  golden  quivers  of  the  fey 

Do  all  thy  winged  arrows  fly  ? 

Swiftnefs  and  power  by  birth  are  thine  : 
From  thy  great  fire  they  came,  thy  fire  the  Word  Divine. 

*Tis,  I  believe,  this  archery  to  fliew. 

That  fo  much  coft  in  colours  thou. 

And  feill  in  painting  doft  beftovv 
Upon  thy  ancient  arms,  the  gaudy  heav'niy  bow. 

Swift  as  light  thoughts  their  empty  career  run. 

Thy  race  is  finilh'd,  when  begun  ; 

Let  a  poft-angel  ftart  with  thee. 
And  thou  the  goal  of  earth  fhalt  reach  as  foon  as  he. 

Thou 
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Thoa  in  the  moon's  bright  chariot  proud  and  gay, 

Doll  thy  bright  wood  of  ftars  furvey  ; 

And  all  the  year  doth  with  thee  bring 
A  thoufand  flow'ry  lights,  thine  own  nofturnal  fpring. 

Thou  Scythian-like  deft  round  thy  lands  above 

Thy  fun's  gilt  teiit  for  ever  move. 

And  ftill  as  thou  in  pomp  doft  go. 
The  fhining  pageants  of  the  world  attend  thy  fhew. 

Nor  amidft  all  thefe  triumphs  doft  thou  fcorn 

The  humble  glow-worms  to  adorn. 

And  with  thofe  living  fpangles  gild 
(O  greatnefs  without  pride  ! )  the  blulhes  of  the  field. 

Night,  and  her  ugly  fubjefts,  thou  doft  fright, 

And  Sleep,  the  lazy  owl  of  night; 

Aftiam'd  and  fearful  to  appear. 
They  flcreen  their  horrid  (hapes,  with  the  black  hemifphere. 

With  'em  there  haftes,  and  wildly  takes  th'  alarm. 

Of  painted  dreams,  a  bufy  fwarm  ; 

At  the  lirft  opening  of  thine  eye. 
The  various  clutters  break,  the  antick  atoms  fly. 

The  guilty  ferpents,  and  obfcener  beafts. 

Creep  confcious  to  their  fecret  refts : 

Nature  to  thee  does  reverence  pay, 
111  omens  and  ill  fights  removes  out  of  thy  way. 

At  thy  appearance,  grief  itfelf  is  faid 

To  (hake  his  wings,  and  roufe  his  head  ; 
And  cloudy  Care  has  often  took 

A  gentle  beamy  fmile,  reflected  from  thy  lookt 

At 
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At  thy  appearance.  Fear  itfelf  grows  bold  ; 

Thy  fun-fhine  melts  away  his  cold  : 

Encourag'd  at  the  fight  of  thee, 
To  the  cheek  colour  comes,  and  firmnefs  to  the  knee. 

Even  Luft,  the  mafter  of  a  harden'd  face, 

Blulhes  if  thou  be'ft  in  the  place; 

To  Darknefs'  curtains  he  retires, 
In  fympathiilng  Night  he  rolls  his  fmoky  fires. 

When,  Goddefs,  thou  lift'ft  up  thy  waken'd  head. 

Out  of  the  Morning's  parple  bed, 

Thy  choir  of  birds  about  thee  play, 
And  all  the  joyful  world  falutes  the  rifing  Day. 

The  ghofls,  and  monfter  fprites,  that  did  prefume 

A  body's  priv'lege  to  affume, 

Vanifh  again  invifibly. 
And  bodies  gain  again  their  vifibility. 

All  the  world's  bravery  that  delights  our  eyes, 

Is  but  thy  fev'ral  liveries  ; 

Thou  the  rich  dye  on  them  bellow'ft. 
Thy  nimble  pencil  paints  this  landflcip  as  thou  go'ili 

A  crimfon  garment  in  the  rofe  th-ou  wear'ft  ; 

A  crown  of  ftudded  gold  thou  bear'lt : 

The  virgin  lillies  in  their  white, 
Are  clad  but  with  the  lawn  of  almoft  naked  light. 

The  violet.  Spring's  little  infant,  ftands. 
Girt  in  thy  purple  fwaddling-bands  *. 

On, 
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On  the  fair  tulip  thou  doll  dote ; 
Thou  cloath'ft  it  in  a  gay  and  party-colour'd  coat. 

With  flame  condens'd  thou  dofl  the  jewels  Rx^ 

And  folid  colours  in  it  mix  : 

.Flora  herfelf  envies  to  fee 
Flowers  fairer  than  her  own,  and  durable  as  fhe. 

Ah,  Goddefs!  would  thou  could'fl  thy  hand  with-hold. 

And  be  lefs  liberal  to  gold  ; 

Didfl  thou  lefs  value  to  it  give. 
Of  how  much  care,  alas,  might'ft  thou  poor  man  relieve  ! 

To  me  the  fun  is  more  delightful  far. 

And  all  fair  days  much  fairer  are ; 

But  few,  ah  wondrous  few  there  be, 
"Who  do  not  gold  prefer,  O  Goddefs,  ev'n  to  thee. 

Through  the  foft  ways  of  heav'n,  and  air,  and  fca. 

Which  open  all  their  pores  to  thee, 

Like  a  clear  river  thou  doft  glide. 
And  with  thy  living  ftream  through  the  clofe  channels  Aide. 

But  where  firm  bodies, thy  free  courfe  oppofe. 

Gently  thy  fource  the  land  o'erflows  ; 

Takes  there  pofleffion,  and  does  make. 
Of  colours  mingled,  light,  a  thick  and  ftandiog  lake. 

But  the  vaft  ocean  of  unbounded  day 

In  th'  Empyrean  heav'n  does  flay  ; 

Thy  rivers,  lakes,  and  fprings  below, 
From  thence  took  firll  their  rife,  thither  at  laft  mud  flow. 

Co  W  L  E  V , 

CHAP. 
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C    H    A    P.        XXI. 
INVOCATION    TO    LIGHT. 

HAIL,  holy  Light,  ofFspring  of  Heav'n  firll-born. 
Or  ti"  th'  Eternal  coeternal  beam  ? 
May  I  exprefs  thee  unblam'd  ?     Since  God  is  light. 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity  ;  dwelt  then  in  thee. 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  efTence  increate. 
Or  hear'ft  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  ftream, 
Whofe  fountain  who  fhall  tell  ?   Before  the  fun. 
Before  the  heav'ns  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle  didft  invert 
The  rifing  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Won  from  the  void  and  formlefs  infinite. 
Thee  I  revifit  now  with  bolder  wing, 
Efcap'd  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain'd 
In  that  obfcure  fojourn  ;  while  in  my  flight 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darknefs  borne, 
"With  other  notes  than  to  th'  Orphean  lyre, 
I  fung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night ; 
Taught  by  the  heav'nly  Mufe  to  venture  down 
The  dark  defcent,  and  up  to  reafcend. 
Though  hard  and  rare.     Thee  I  revifit  fafe, 
And  feel  thy  fov'reign  vital  lamp  ;  but  thou 
Revifit'ft  not  thefe  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 
So  thick  a  drop  ferene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs. 
Or  dim  fufFufion  veil'd.     Yet  not  the  more 
Ceafe  I  to  wander,  where  the  Mufes  haunt 

Clear 
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Clear  fpring,  or  fliady  grove,  or  funny  hilJ, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  facred  fong  ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flovv'ry  brooks  beneath. 
That  wafh  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  vifit :  nor  fometimes  forget 
Thofe  other  two  equail'd  with  me  in  fate. 
So  were  I  equail'd  with  them  in  renown. 
Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Mseonides ; 
And  Tirefias,  and  Phineus,  prophets  old  : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  fhadiell  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nofturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 
Seafons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  fweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morn. 
Or  fight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  fummer's  rofe. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 
But  cloud  inflead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Prefented  with  an  univerfal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expung'd  and  ras*d. 
And  wifdom  at  one  entrance  quite  fhut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celeftial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes,  all  mift  from  thence 
Purge  and  difperfe,  that  I  may  fee  and  tell 
Of  things  invifible  to  mortal  fight. 

Milton. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XXII. 
The         passions. 

WHEN  Mufic,  heavenly  maid,  was  young. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  fhe  fung, 
The  Paffions  oft,  to  hear  her  Ihell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magic  cell. 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Poffeft  beyond  the  Mufe's  painting  j 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Difturb'd,  delighted,  rais'd,  refin'd. 
Till  once,  'tis  faid,  when  all  were  fir'd, 
Fill'd  with  fury,  rapt,  infpir'd. 
From  the  fupporting  myrtles  round 
They  fnatch'd  her  inflruments  of  found. 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  leffons  of  her  forceful  art. 
Each,  for  madnefs  rul'd  the  hour. 
Would  prove  his  own  expreffive  power. 

Firfl  Fear  his  hand,  its  Jliill  to  try. 

Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid, 
And  back  recoil'd  he  knew  not  why. 

Even  at  the  found  himfelf  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rufh'd,  his  eyes  on  fire. 

In  light'nings  own'd  his  fecret  ftings. 
In  one  rude  clafh  he  ftruck  the  lyre, 

And  fwept  with  hurried  hand  th^  firing^. 

With 
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With  woeful  meafures  wan  Defpair — 

Low  fallen  founds  his  grief  beguil'd, 
A  folemn,  flrange,  and  mingled  air, 

'Twas  fad  by  fits,  by  ftarts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  fo  fair. 

What  was  thy  delighted  meafure  ? 
Still  it  whifper'd  promis'd  pleafure. 

And  bade  the  lovely  fcenes  at  diflance  hail  \ 
Still  would  her  touch  the  fcene  prolong, 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  call'd  on  Echo  ftill  thro'  all  the  fong  ; 
And  where  her  fft-eeteft  theme  fhe  chofe, 
A  foft  refponfive  voice  was  heard  at  every  clofe. 
And  Hope  enchanted  fmil'd,  and  wav'd  her  golden  hair. 
And  longer  had  Ihe  fung, — but,  with  a  frown. 

Revenge  impatient  rofe. 
He  threw  his  blood-ftain'd  fword  in  thunder  down^a 
And,  with  a  withering  look. 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 
And  blew  a  blaft  fo  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  founds  fo  full  of  woe, 
And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat  : 
And  tho*  fometimes,  each  dreary  paufe  between, 
DejeiSled  Pity  at  his  fide, 
Her  foul-fubduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  ftill  he  kept  his  wild  unalter'd  mien^ 
While  each  ftrain'd  ball  of  fight  feem'dburftingfromhishead. 

Thy  numbers,  Jealoufy,  to  nought  were  fix'd. 
Sad  proof  qf  thy  diftrefsful  Hate, 

Of 
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Of  difFering  themes  the  veering  fong  was  mix'd. 

And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  call'd  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  up-rais'd,  as  one  infpir'd. 

Pale  Melancholy  fat  retlr'd, 

And  from  her  wild  fequeller'd  feat. 

In  notes  by  diflance  made  more  fweet, 

Pour'd  through  the  mellow  Horn  her  penfive  foul : 

And  dafhing  foft  from  rocks  around. 

Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  found  ; 
Thro'  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  meafurc  ftole, 

Or  o'er  fome  haunted  ftreams  with  fond  delay, 
Round  an  holy  calm  diiFuHng, 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  mufing. 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But  O,  how  alter'd  was  its  fprightlier  tone  ! 
When  Cheerfulnefs,  a  nymph  of  healthieft  hue. 

Her  bow  acrofs  her  fhoulder  flung. 

Her  buflcins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  infpiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 

The  hunter's  call  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known  ; 

The  oak-crown'd  Sillers,  and  their  chafte-eyed  queen. 

Satyrs  and  fylvan  boys  were  feen. 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 
Brown  Exercife  rejoic'd  to  hear. 

And  Sport  leapt  up  and  feiz'd  his  beechen  fpear. 

Laft  came  Joy's  extatic  trial. 
He  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

Firft  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addreft. 
But  foon  he  faw  the  briflc  awakening  viol, 

Whofe  fweet  entrancing  voice  he  lov'd  the  beft. 

They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  Ilrain, 

They 
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They  faw  in  Terape's  vale  her  native  maids, 
Amidft  the  feftal  founding  fhades. 
To  fome  unwearied  minflrel  dancing, 

While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kifs'd  the  firings. 
Love  fram'd  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantaftic  round, 
Loofe  were  her  trefles  feen,  her  zone  unbound. 
And  he,  amidft  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 
Shook  thoufand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 

O  Mufic  !  fphere-defcended  maid. 
Friend  of  pleafure,  wifdom's  aid, 
Why,  Goddefs,  why  to  us  denied  ? 
Lay'ft  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  afide  ? 
As  in  that  lov'd  Athenian  bower. 
You  learn'd  an  all-commanding  power. 
Thy  mimic  foul,  O  nymph  endear'd  ! 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  fimple  heart. 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art  ? 
Arife,  as  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  anergic,  chafte,  fublime  ! 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  god-like  age. 
Fill  thy  recording  Sifter's  page  — 
'Tis  faid,  and  I  believe  the  tale. 
Thy  humbleft  reed  could  more  prevail. 
Had  more  of  ftrength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age, 
Even  all  at  once  together  found 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  found  — 
O  bid  our  vain  endeavours  ceafe. 
Revive  the  juft  defigns  of  Greece, 

Retura 
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Return  in  all  thy  fimple  ftate  ! 
Confirm  the  tales  her  fens  relate  ! 

Collins. 


CHAP       xxiir. 

PRAISE     OF     ENGLAND. 

HAIL,  noble  Albion  !  where  no  golden  mines. 
No  foft  perfumes,  nor  oils,  nor  myrtle  bow'r>> 
The  vig'rous  frame  and  lofty  heart  of  man 
Enervate  :  round  whofe  ftern  cerulean  brows 
White-winged  fnow,  and  cloud,  and  pearly  rain, 
Frequent  attend,  with  folemn  majefty  : 
Rich  queen  of  mills  and  vapours !     Thefe  thy  fons 
With  their  cool  arms  comprefs ;  and  twift  their  nerves 
For  deeds  of  excellence  and  high  renown. 
Thus  form'd,  our  Edwards,  Henries,  Churchills,  Blakes, 
Our  Lockes,  our  Newtons,  and  our  Miltons,  rofe. 

See  the  fun  gleams ;  the  living  paftures  rife. 
After  the  nurture  of  the  fallen  fhow'r,  • 

How  beautiful !    How  blue  th'  ethereal  vault, 
How  verdurous  the  lawns,  how  clear  the  brooks ! 
Such  noble  warlike  fteeds,  fuch  herds  of  kine. 
So  fleek,  fo  vaft  ;  fuch  fpacious  flocks  of  fheep. 
Like  flakes  of  gold  illumining  the  green. 
What  other  paradife  adorn  but  thine, 
Britannia  ?     Happy,  if  thy  fons  would  know 
Their  happinefs.     To  thefe  thy  naval  flreams, 

Thy 
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Thy  frequent  towns  fuperb  of  bufy  trade. 
And  ports  magnific  add,  and  ftately  fhips 
Innumerous. 

Dyer. 


CHAP.        XXIV. 

SHEEP-SHEARING. 

COULD  I  recall  thofe  notes,  which  once  the  Mufe 
Heard  at  a  {hearing,  near  the  woody  fides 
Of  blue-topp'd  Wreakin.     Yet  the  carols  fweet. 
Through  the  deep  maze  of  the  memorial  cell. 
Faintly  remurmur.     Firft  arofe  in  fong 
Hoar-headed  Damon,  venerable  fwain. 
The  footheft  fhepherd  of  the  flow'ry  vale. 
•♦  This  is  no  vulgar  fcene  :  no  palace  roof 
Was  e'er  fo  lofty,  nor  fo  nobly  rife 
Their  polifti'd  pillars,  as  thefe  aged  oaks, 
Which  o'er  our  fleecy  wealth  and  harmlefs  fports 
Thus  have  expanded  wide  their  Ihelt'ring  arms. 
Thrice  told  an  hundred  fummers.     Sweet  content. 

Ye  gentle  fhepherds,  pillow  us  at  night.'* 

•*  Yes,  tuneful  Damon,  for  cur  cares  are  fliort, 

Rifing  and  falling  with  the  cheerful  day,  " 

Colin  reply'd,  "  and  pleafing  wearinefs 

Soon  our  unaching  heads  to  fleep  inclines. 

Is  it  in  cities  fo  ?  where,  poets  tell, 

The  cries  of  forrow  fadden  all  the  ftreets. 

And  the  difeafes  of  intemp'rate  wealth.  :  1 

Alas,  that  any  ills  from  wealth  fhould  rife ! 

"  May 
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**  May  the  fweet  nightingale  on  yonder  fpray, 
May  this  clear  ftream,  thefe  lawns,  thofe  fnow-white  lambs. 
Which,  with  a  pretty  innocence  of  look. 
Skip  on  the  green,  and  race  in  little  troops ; 
May  that  great  lamp,  which  finks  behind  the  hills. 
And  ftreams  around  variety  of  lights, 
Recall  them  erring  :  this  is  Damon's  wifh. 

"  Huge  Breaden's  ftony  fumrait  once  I  climb'd 
After  a  kidling  :  Damon,  what  a  fcene  ! 
What  various  views  unnumber'd  fpread  beneath  ! 
Woods,  tow'rs,  vales,  caves,  dells,  cliffs,  and  torrent  floods; 
And  here  and  there,  between  the  fpiry  rocks. 
The  broad  flat  fea.     Far  nobler  profpefts  thefe. 
Than  gardens  black  with  fmoke  in  dufty  towns. 
Where  ftenchy  vapours  often  blot  the  fun  : 
Yet  flying  from  his  quiet,  thither  crouds 
Each  greedy  wretch  for  tardy-riflng  wealth. 
Which  comes  too  late  ;  that  courts  the  tafte  in  vain. 
Or  naufeates  with  dlfterapers.     Yes,  ye  rich. 
Still,  flill  be  rich,  if  thus  ye  fafliion  life  ; 
And  piping,  carelefs,  Ally  ftiepherds  we ; 
We  filly  fliepherds,  all  intent  to  feed 
Our  fnowy  flocks,  and  wind  the  fleeky  fleece.** 

'*  Deem  not,  howe'er,  our  occupation  mean,'* 
Damon  reply'd,  "  while  the  Supreme  accounts 
Well  of  the  faithful  fliepherd,  rank'd  alike 
With  king  and  prieft :  they  alfo  fliepherds  are; 
For  fo  th*  All-feeing  ftyles  them,  to  remind 
Elated  man,  forgetful  of  his  charge.'* 

**  But  hafte,  begin  the  rites :  fee  purple  Eve 
Stretches  her  flxadows  :  all  ye  nymphs  and  fwains 
Hither  afl'emblc.    Pleas'd  with  honours  due, 

Sabrina, 
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Sabrina,  guardian  of  the  cryftal  flood. 

Shall  blefs  our  cares,  when  Ihe  by  moonlight  clear 

Skims  o'er  the  dales,  and  eyes  our  fleeping  folds : 

Or  in  hoar  caves,  around  Plynlymmon's  brow, 

Whe;e  precious  min'rals  dart  their  purple  gleams. 

Among  her  fillers  fhe  reclines ;   the  lov'd 

Vaga,  profufe  of  graces,  Ryddol  rough. 

Blithe  Yftwith,  and  Clevedoc  fwift  of  foot; 

And  mingles  various  feeds  of  flow'rs  and  herfts 

In  the  divided  torrents,  ere  they  burft 

Through  the  dark  clouds,  and  down  the  mountain  roll, 

"Nor  taint-worm  fhall  infedl  the  yeaning  herds. 

Nor  penny-grafs,  nor  fpearwort's  pois'nous  leaf.  " 

He  faid  :   with  light  fantaftic  toe,  the  nymphs 
Thither  aflembled,  thither  ev'ry  fvvain  ; 
And  o'er  the  dimpled  ftream  a  thoufand  flow'rs. 
Pale  lilies,  rofes,  violets,  and  pinks, 
Mix'd  with  the  greens  of  burnet,  mint,  and  thyme* 
And  trefoil,  fprinkled  with  their  fportive  arms. 

Dyer. 


CHAP.        XXV. 
RISE   AND   DECLENSION   ok   ROME. 

SEE 'ST  thou  yon  fane  ?*  Ev'n  now  inceflant  time 
Sweeps  her  low  mould'ring  marbles  to  the  duft ; 
And  Phcebus'  temple,  nodding  with  its  woods. 
Threatens  huge  ruin  o'er  the  fmall  rotund. 

•  The  temple  of  Romalus  and  Remus  under  mount  Palaiin. 

P  'Twac 
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'Twas  there  beneath  a  fig-tree's  umbrage  broad, 

Th'  aftonifti'd  fwalns  with  rev'rend  awe  beheld 

Thee,  O  Quirinus,  and  thy  brother-twin, 

Prefling  the  teat  within  a  monfler's  grafp 

Sportive ;  while  oft  the  gaunt  and  rugged  wolf 

Turn'd  her  ftretch'd  neck  and  form'd  your  tender  limbs : 

So  taught  of  Jove,  ev'n  the  fell  favage  fed 

Your  facred  infancies,  your  virtues,  toils. 

The  conquelts,  glories,  of  ih'  Aufonian  Hate, 

Wrapp'd  in  their  fecret  feeds.     Each  kindred  foulj 

Robuft  and  ftout,  ye  grapple  to  your  hearts,. 

And  little  Rome  appears.     Her  cots  arife, 

Greeft  twigs  of  ofier  weave  the  flender  walls, 

Green  ruflies  fpread  the  roofs ;  and  here  and  there 

Opens  beneath  the  rock  the  gloomy  cave. 

Elate  with  joy  Etrufcan  Tiber  views 

Her  fpreading  fcenes  enamelling  his  waves, 

Her  huts  and  hollow  dells,  and  flocks  and  herds> 

And  gath'ring  fwains ;  and  rolls  his  yellow  car 

To  Neptune's  court  with  more  majeftic  train. 

Her  fpeedy  growth  alarm'd  the  ftates  around 
Jealous,  yet  foon  by  wond'rous  virtue  won. 
They  iink  into  her  bofom.     From  the  plough 
Rofe  her  diftators ;  fought,  o'ercame,  return'd, 
Yes,  to  the  plough  return'd,  and  haii'd  their  peers  j' 
For  then  no  private  pomp,  no  houlhold  ftate. 
The  public  only  fwell'd  the  gen'rous  breall. 
Who  has  not  heard  the  Fabian  heroes  fung  ? 
Dentatus'  fears,  or  Mutitis*  flaming  hand  ? 
How  Manlius  fav'd  the  Capitol  ?  the  choice 
Of  iteady  Regylus  ?     As  yet  they  fiood. 
Simple  of  life  i  as  yet  feducing  wealth 

Was 
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Was  unexplor'd,  and  fhame  of  poverty 

Yet  unimagin'd  — Shine  not  all  the  fields 

With  various  fruitage  ?     Murmur  not  the  brooks 

Aleng  the  flow'ry  vallies  ?     They,  content, 

Feafted  at  Nature's  hand,  indelicate, 

Blithe,  in  their  eafy  tafte  ;  and  only  fought 

To  know  their  duties  ;  that  their  only  ftrife. 

Their  gen'rous  Itrife,  and  greatly  to  perform. 

They  through  all  fhapes  of  peril  and  of  pain. 

Intent  on  honour,  dar'd  in  thickell  death 

To  fnatch  the  glorious  deed.     Nor  Trebia  quell'd. 

Nor  Thrafymene,  nor  Cannae's  bloody  field. 

Their  dauntlefs  courage  ;  ftorming  Hannibal 

In  vain  the  thunder  of  the  battle  roll'd. 

The  thunder  of  the  battle  they  return'd 

Back  on  his  Punic  fhores ;  'till  Carthage  fell. 

And  danger  fled  afar.     The  city  gleam'd 

With  precious  fpoils :  alas,  profperity  ! 

Ah,  baneful  ftate  !  Yet  ebb'd  not  all  their  flrength 

In  foft  luxurious  pleafures ;  proud  defirc 

Of  boundlefs  fway,  and  fev'riih  thirftof  gold, 

Rous'd  them  again  to  battle.     Beauteous  Greece 

Torn  from  her  joys,  in  .vain  with  languid  arm 

Half-rais'd  her  rufty  fhield  ;  nor  could  avail 

The  fword  of  Dacia,  nor  the  Parthian  dart  j 

Nor  yet  the  car  of  that  fam'd  Britifh  chief. 

Which  feven  brave  years  beneath  the  doubtful  wing 

Of  vicl'ry,  dreadful  roll'd  its  griding  wheels 

Over  the  bloody  war  :  the  Roman  arms 

Triumph'd,  'till  Fame  was  filent  of  their  foes. 

And  now  the  world  unrival'd  they  enjoy'd 
In  proud  fecurity  :  the  crefted  helm, 

P  z  The 
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The  plated  greave  and  corfelet  hung  unbrac'd  ; 

Nor  clank'd  their  arms,  the  fpear  and  founding  ihield. 

But  on  the  glitt'ring  trophy  to  the  wind. 

DilToIv'd  in  eafe  and  foft  delights  they  lie, 
'Till  ev'ry  fun  annoys,  and  ev'ry  wind 
Has  chilling  force,  and  ev'ry  rain  offends : 
For  now  the  frame  no  more  is  girt  with  Ilrength 
Mafculine,  nor  in  lultinefs  of  heart 
I-aughs  at  the  winter  ftorm,  and  Tummer  beam, 
Superior  to  their  rage  :  enfeebling  vice 
Withers  each  nerve,  and  opens  every  pore 
To  painful  feeling  :  flow'ry  bow'rs  they  feek 
(As  asther  prompts,  as  the  fick  fenfe  approves) 
Or  cool  Nymphean  grcts ;  or  tepid  baths 
(Taught  by  the  foft  lonians)  they,  along  ' 
The  lawny  vale,  of  ev'ry  beauteous  ftone. 
Pile  in  the  rofeate  air  with  fond  expence  : 
Through  filver  channels  glide  the  vagrant  waves. 
And  fall  on  filver  beds  cryftalline  down. 
Melodious  murmuring  ;  while  luxury 
Over  their  naked  l!mbs,  with  wanton  hand, 
bheds  rofes,  odours,  fheds  unheeded  bane. 

Swift  is  the  flight  of  wealth  ;  unnumber'd  wants. 
Brood  of  volupt'oufnefs,  cry  out  aloud 
Neceflity,  and  feek  the  fplendid  bribe. 
The  citron  board,  the  bowl  embofs'd  with  gems. 
And  tender  foliage  wildly  wreath'd  around 
Of  feeming  ivy,  by  that  artful  hand, 
Corinthian  Thericles  ;  whate'er  is  known 
Of  rareft  acquifition  ;  Tyrian  garbs, 
Neptunian  Albion's  high  teftaceous  food. 
And  flavour'd  Chian  wines  with  incenfe  fum'd 

To 
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To  Hake  Patrician  thiril  :   for  thefe,   their  rights 

In  the  vile  ftrcets  they  proditute  to  fale  ; 

Their  ancient  rights,-  their  dignities,  their  laws. 

Their  native  glorious  freedom.     Is  there  none. 

Is  there  no  villain,  that  will  bend  the  neck 

Stretch'd  to  the  yoke  ?    They  come  ;  the  market  throngs. 

But  who  has  moil  by  fraud  or  force  amafi'd  ? 

Who  mofl  can  charm  corruption  with  his  doles  ? 

He  be  the  monarch  of  the  ftate  ;  and  lo  !   " 

Didius,  vile  us'rer,  through  the  crowd  he  mount?, 

Beneath  his  feet  the  Roman  eagle  co.v'rs. 

And  the  red  arfows  fill  his  grafp  uncouth. 

O  Britons,  O  my  countrymen,  beware. 

Gird,  gixd  your  hearts ;  the  Romans  once  were  free. 

Were  brave,  were  virtuous.  —  Tyranny  howe'er 

Deign'd  to  walk  forth  awhile  in  pageant  Ilate, 

And  with  licentious  plcafures  fed  the  rout. 

The  thoughtlefs  many  :  to  the  wanton  found 

Of  fifes  and  drums  they  danc'd,  or  in  theihade 

Sung  Caefar,  great  and  terrible  in  war, 

Immortal  Csfar  !  lo,  a  God,  a  God, 

He  cleaves  the  yielding  fkies  !  Casfar  meanwhile 

Gathers  the  ccean  pebbles  ;    or  the  gnat 

Enrag'd  purfues;  or  at  his  lonely  meal 

Starves  a  wide  province;  taftes,  diflikes,  and  Alng^ 

To  dogs  and  fycophants  :  a  God,  a  God  ! 

The  flow'ry  fhades  and  fhrines  obfcene  return. 

But  fee  along  the  north  the  tempell  fwell 
O'er  the  rough  Alps,  and  darken  all  t-heir  fncws ! 
Sudden  the  Goth  and  Vandal,  dreaded  names, 
Rufhas  the  breach  of  waters,  whelming  all 
Their  domfs,  their  villa's ;  down  the  fellive  piles, 
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Down  fall  their  Parian  porches,  gilded  baths, 
And  roll  before  the  ftorm  in  clouds  of  duft. 

Vain  end  of  human  flrength,  of  human  fkill, 
Conqueft,   and  triumph,  and  domain,  and  pomp, 
And  cafe  and  luxury  !   O  Luxury, 
B^ne  of  elated  life,  of  affluent  ftates. 
What  dreary  change,  what  ruin  is  not  thine  ? 
How  doth  thy  bowl  intoxicate  the  mind  ! 
To  the  foft  entrance  of  thy  rofy  cave 
Plow  do'ft  thou  lure  the  fortunate  and  great ! 
Dreadful  attraftion  !  while  behind  thee  gapes 
Th'  unfathomable  gulph  where  Afhur  lies 
O'erwhelm'd,  forgotten  ;  and  high-boafling  Cham  j 
And  Elam's  haughty  pomp;  and  beauteous  Greece  j 
And  the  great  queen  of  earth,  imperial  Rome. 

Dyer. 

CHAP.       XXVI. 
NATIONAL    CHARACTERS. 

FAR  to  the  right  where  Appenine  afcends. 
Bright  as  the  fummer,  Italy  extends ; 
Her  uplands  floping  deck  th?  mountain's  fide. 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride  ; 
While  oft  fome  temple's  mould'ring  tops  between, 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  fcene. 

Could  Nature*s  bounty  fatisfy  the  breaft. 
The  fons  of  Italy  were  furely  bleft. 
Whatever  fruits  in  diiFerent  climes  are  found. 
That  proudly  rife,  or  humbly  court  the  ground  ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  trails  appear, 
Whofe  bright  fucceflion  decks  the  varied  year ; 

Whatever 
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Whatever  fweets  falute  the  northern  fky 
With  vernal  lives  that  bloflbm  but  to  die ; 
Thefe  here  difporting  own  the  kindred  foil. 
Nor  afk  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil  j 
While  fea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  fmiling  land. 

But  fmall  the  blifs  that  fenfe  alone  beflows, 
And  fenfual  blifs  is  all  this  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  feems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrafted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign  ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious  ;   though  fubmifiiv^e,  vain  ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling  ;  zealous,  yet  untrue  j 
And  cv'n  in  penance  planning  flns  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind  • 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  remov'd  the  date. 
When  Commerce  proudly  flourifli'd  through  the  flate  : 
At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rife, 
Again  the  long-fall'n  column  fought  the  ikies ; 
The  canvafs  glow'd  beyond  e'en  Nature  warm. 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form. 
Till,  more  unfteady  than  the  fouthern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  fliores  difplay'd  her  fail ; 
While  nought  remain'd  of  all  that  riches  gave. 
But  towns  unman'd,  and  lords  without  a  flave  : 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitlefs  fkill 
Its  former  ftrength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet  Hill  the  lofs  of  wealth  is  here  fupplied 
By  arts,  the  fplendid  wrecks  of  former  pride; 
From  thefe  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fall'n  mind. 
An  eafy  compenfation  feem  to  find. 

P  4  Here 
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Here  may  be  feen,  in  bloodlefs  pomp  array'd. 
The  pafte-board  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 
Proceffions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  miflrefs  or  a  faint  in  every  grove. 
Ey  fports  like  thefe  are  all  their  cares  beguii'd. 
The  fports  of  children  fatisfy  the  child; 
Each  nobler  aim  reprell  by  long  controul. 
Now  finks  at  laft,  or  feebly  mans  the  foul ; 
While  low  delights,  fucceeding  fall  behind. 
In  happier  meannefs  occupy  the  mind  : 
As  in  thofe  domes,  v.hcre  Csefars  once  bore  fway, 
Defac'd  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay, 
Amidfc  the  ruin,  heedlefs  of  the  dead. 
The  Ihelter-feeking  peafant  builds  his  llied. 
And,  wond'ring  man  could  want  the  larger  pile. 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  fmile. 

My  foul  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  furvey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobiex  race  difplay, 
Where  the  bleak  Swifs  their  Ilormy  manfions  tread. 
And  force  a  cburlifh  foil  for  fcanty  bread  j 
No  produft  here  the  barren  hills  afford, 
Jjut  man  and  ftcel,  the  foldier  and  his  fword. 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  Winter  ling'ring  chills  the  lap  of  May; 
No  Zephyr  fondly  fues  the  mountain's  breaft, 
But  meteors  glare,  and  ftormy  glooms  inveft. 

Yet  ftiil,  even  here,  Content  can  fpresd  a  charm, 
Redrefs  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  difarm. 
Though  poor  the  peafant's  hut,  his  feafts  though  fmalJ. 
He  fees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all  j 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 
To  fhame  the  meannefs  of  his  humble  flied  ; 
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No  coftly  lord  the  fumptuous  banquet  deal 

To  make  him  loath  his  vegetable  meal  ; 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  jgaorance  and  toil. 

Each  wifli  contrafling,  fits  him  to  the  foil. 

Cheerful  at  morn  he  wakes  from  fhort  repofe, 

Breafts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  ; 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep. 

Or  drives  his  vent'rous  plough-fhaie  to  the  fteep ; 

Or  feeks  the  den  where  fnow-tracks  mark  the  way. 

And  drags  the  llruggling  favage  into  day. 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  fped. 

He  fits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  fhed  ; 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  furveys 

His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze; 
While  his  lov'd  partner,  boaftful  of  her  hoard, 
Difplays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board  : 
And  haply  too  fome  pilgrim,  thither  led. 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart. 
Imprints  the  patriot  paflion  on  his  heart, 
And  even  thofe  hills,  that  round  his  manlion  rife. 
Enhance  the  blifs  his  fcanty  fund  fupplies. 
Dear  is  that  ihed  to  which  his  foul  conforms. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  ftorms : 
And  as  a  child,  when  fearing  founds  moleft. 
Clings  clofe  and  clofer  to  the  mother's  breaft ; 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  ftates  affign'd ; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wiflies  all  confin'd. 
Yet  let  them  only  fhare  the  praifes  due, 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleafures  are  but  few ; 
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For  every  want  that  ftimulates  the  breaft. 
Becomes  a  fource  of  pleafure  when  redreft. 
Whence  from  fuch  lands  each  pleafing  fcience  flies. 
That  firft  excites  defire,  and  then  fupplies ; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  fenfual  pleafures  cloy. 
To  fill  the  languid  paufe  with  finer  joy  ; 
Unknown  thofe  powers  that  raife  the  foul  to  flame. 
Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  fmould'ring  fire, 
Unquench'd  by  want,  unfann'd  by  ftrong  defire  ; 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or  if  raptures  cheer 
On  fome  high  feftival  of  once  a  year, 
]n  wild  excsfs  the  vulgar  breaft  takes  fire. 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  blifs  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarfely  flow  : 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleafures,  are  but  low; 
For,  cs  refinement  (tops,  from  fire  to  fon, 
Unaker'd,  unimprov'd  the  manners  run, 
And  love's  and  friendihip's  finely  pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 
Some  flerner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breaft 
May  fit,  like  falcons  cow'ring  on  the  nell ; 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  fuch  as  play 
Through  life's  more  cuitur'd  walks,  and  charm  the  way, 
Thefe  far  difpers'd,  on  timorous  pinions  fly. 
To  fport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  fl;y. 

To  kinder  fkies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 

J  turn  ;  and  France  difplays  her  bright  domain. 

Gay  fpiightly  land  of  mirth  and  fecial  eafe, 

Pleas'd  with  th)felf,  whom  all  the  world  can  picafe. 

How  often  have  I  led  thy  fportive  choir, 

With  tunelefs  pipe,  befide  the  murmuring  Loire? 

Where 
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Where  (hading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  frefhen'd  from  the  wave  the  Zephyr  flew  : 
And  haply,  though  my  harfli  touch  faultering  IHII, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  ficill  ; 
Yet  would  the  village  praife  my  wonderous  pow'r. 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages.     Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 
And  the  gay  grandfire,  {kill'd  in  geftic  lore. 
Has  frifk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threefcore. 

So  bleft  a  life  thefe  thoughtlefs  realms  difplay, 
Thus  idly  bufy  rolls  their  world  away  : 
Theirs  are  thofe  ^rts  that  mind  to  mind  endear. 
For  honour  forms  the  fecial  temper  here. 
Honour,  that  praife  which  real  merit  gains, 
Or  even  imaginary  worth  obtains,  : 

Here  pafTes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand, 
It  fhifts  in  fplcndid  traffic  round  the  land  : 
From  courts,  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  firays, 
And  all  are  taught  aw  avarice  of  praife  ; 
They  pleafe,  are  pleas'd,  they  give  to  get  efteem,. 
Till,  feeming  bleft,  they  grow  to  what  they  feem. 

But  while  this  fofter  art  their  blifs  fupplies, 
It  gives  their  follies  alfo  room  to  rife  ; 
For  praife  too  dearly  lov'd,  or  warmly  fought,, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  ftrength  of  thought. 
And  the  weak  foul,  within  icfelf  unbleft, 
Leans  for  all  pleafure  on  another's  breaft. 
Hence  oftentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praife  which  fools  impart  ; 
Here  vanity  affumes  her  p^rt  grimace. 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frize  with  copper  lace  j 

P  6  Here 
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Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer. 
To  boaft  one  fplendid  banquet  once  a  year ; 
The  mind  ftill  turns  v/here  fhifting  fafliion  draws. 
Nor  weighs  the  folid  worth  of  felf-applaufe. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Emborom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies  ; 
Methinks  her  patient  fons  before  me  ftand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  againft  the  land. 
And,  fedulous  to  ftop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward  methinks,  and  diligently  flow, 
The  firm  connefted  bulwark  feems  to  grow : 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidft  the  watery  roar. 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  ufurps  the  ihore. 
While  the  pent  ocean  riflng  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  fmile  ; 
The  flow  canal,  the  yellow-blofl!bm'd  va;e. 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  fail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  refcu'd  from  his  reign. 

Thus  while  around  the  wave-fubjefted  foil, 

Impeis  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 

Jnduflrious  habits  in  each  bofom  reign. 

And  induftry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 

Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  fprings. 

With  all  thofe  ills  fuperfluous  treafure  brings, 

Are  here  difplay'd.     Their  much-lov'd  wealth  imparts 

Convenience,  plenty,  elegance  and  arts  ; 

But  view  them  clofer,  craft  and  fraud  appear. 

Even  liberty  itfelf  is  barter'd  here. 

At  gold's  fuperior  charms  all  freedom  flies. 

The  needy  fell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys ; 

A  land 
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A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  flaves, 
Here  wretches  feek  diihonourablc  graves. 
And  calmly  bent,  to  fervitude  conform. 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  flamber  in  the  ftorm. 

Heavens !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  fires  of  old  [ 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold  ;  .   . 

War  in  each  breaft,  and  freedom  on  each  brow ; 
How  much  unlike  the  fons  of  Britain  now  ! 

Goldsmith. 

CHAP.         XXVfl. 
ANCIENT      ROME. 

THE  great  Republic  fee  !  that  glow'd,  fublime. 
With  the  mix'd  freedom  of  a  thoufand  flates ; 
Rais'd  on  the  thrones  of  Kings  her  Corule  Chair, 
And  by  her  Fafces  aw'd  the  fubjeft  world. 
See  bufy  millions  quick'ning  all  the  land. 
With  cities  throng'd,  and  teeming  culture  high  : 
For  Nature  then  fmil'd  on  her  free-born  fons, 
And  pour'd  the  plenty  that  belongs  to  Men. 
Behold,  the  country  cheering,  villas  rife, 
In  lively  profpeft  ;  by  the  fecret  lapfe 
Of  brooks  now  loft,  and  ftreams  renown'd  in  fong  : 
In  Umbria's  cloflng  vales,  or  on  the  brow 
Of  her  brown  hills,  that  breathe  the  fcented  gale  : 
On  Baire's  viny  coaft  ;  where  peaceful  feas, 
Fann'd  by  kind  Zephyrs,  ever  kifs  the  fliore  ; 
And  funs  unclouded  fhine,  thro'  pureft  air : 
Or  ia  the  fpacious  neighbourhood  of  Rome  ; 
Far-fhining  upward  to  the  Sabine  hills, 

To 
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To  Anio's  roar,  and  Tibur's  olive  fhade  ; 
To  where  Prenefte  lifts  her  airy  brow  ; 
Or  downward  fpreading  to  the  funny  fhore. 
Where  Alba  breathes  the  freftinefs  of  the  main. 
See  diftant  mountains  leave  their  valleys  dry, 
And  o'er  tlie  proud  arcade  their  tribute  pour. 
To  lave  imperial  Rome.     For  ages  laid. 
Deep,  mafly,  firm,  diverging  every  way. 
With  tombs  of  heroes  facred,  fee  her  roads  : 
By  various  nations  trod,  and  fuppliant  kings ; 
With  legions  flaming,  or  with  triumph  gay. 

Full  in  the  center  of  thefe  wondrous  works. 
The  pride  of  earth  !  Rome  in  her  glory  fee  ! 
Behold  her  demigods,  in  fenaie  met; 
All  head  to  counfel,  and  all  heart  to  aft  : 
The  commonweal  infpiring  every  tongue 
With  fervent  eloquence,  unbrib'd,  and  bold  ; 
Ere  tame  Corruption  taught  the  fervilc  herd 
To  rank  obedient  to  a  mafter's  voice. 

Her  Forum  fee,  warm,  popular,  and  loud. 
In  trembling  wonder  hulh'd,  when  the  two  Sires,: 
As  they  the  private  father  grcstly  quell'd. 
Stood  up  the  public  fathers  of  the  Itate. 
See  Juftice  judging  there,  in  human  fhape. 
Hark  1  how  with  freedom's  voice  it  thunders  high. 
Or  in  foft  murmurs  finks  to  TuUy's  tongue. 

Her  Tribes,  her  Cenfus,  fee  ;  her  generous  troops,, 
Whofe  pay  was  glory,  and  their  beft  reward 
Free  for  their  country  and  for  me*  to  die  j 
Ere  niercenary  murder  greA'  a  trade. 

Mark,  as  the  purple  triumph  waves  along. 
The  higheft  pomp  and  lowed  fall  of  life. 

Her 

•  Liberty  is  fpeaking. 
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Her  feftive  games,  the  fchool  of  heroes,  fee ; 
Her  Circus,  ardent  with  contending  youth  ; 
Her  ftreets,  her  temples,  palaces,  and  baths. 
Full  of  fair  forms,  of  Beauty's  eldeft  born. 
And  of  a  people  call  in  Virtue's  mould. 
While  fculpture  lives  around,  and  Afian  hills 
Lend  their  bell  ftores  to  heave  the  pillar'd  deme  : 
All  that  to  Roman  ftrength  the  fofter  touch 
Of  Grecian  art  can  join.     But  language  fails 
To  paint  this  fun,  this  center  of  mankind  ; 
Where  every  virtue,  glory,  treafure,  art. 
Attracted  ilrong,  in  heightened  lullre  met. 

Thomson-, 

CHAP.         XXVIII. 
ANCIENT      GREECE. 

O  GREECE  !  thou  fapient  nurfe  of  Finer  Arts  ! 
Which  to  bright  fcience  blooming  fancy  bore, 
Be  this  thy  praife,  that  Thou,  and  Thou  alone. 
In  thefe  haft  led  the  way,  in  thefe  excell'd, 
Crown'd  with  the  laurel  of  afTenting  Time. 

In  thy  full  language,   fpeaking  mighty  things  ; 
Like  a  clear  torrent  clofe,  or  elfe  diiTos'd 
A  broad  majeftic  ftream,  and  rowling  on 
Thro'  all  the  v/inding  harmony  of  found  : 
Ln  it  the  pow?r  of  Eloquence,  at  large, 
Breath'd  the  perfuafive  or  pathetic  foul  ; 
Still'd  by  degrees  the  democratic  ftorm, 
Or  bade  it  threat'ning  life,  and  tyrants  fhook, 
Flufli'd  at  the  head  of  their  viclorious  troops. 

U 
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In  it  the  Mufe,  her  fury  never  quench'd. 

By  mean  unyielding  phrafe,  or  jarring  found, 

Her  unconfin'd  divinity  difplay'd  ; 

And,  ftill  harmonious,  form'd  it  to  her  will : 

Or  foft  deprefs'd  it  to  the  fhepherd's  moan, 

Or  rais'd  it  fwelling  to  the  tongue  of  Gods. 

Heroic  Song  was  thine  ;  the  Fountain-Bard, 
Whence  each  poetic  Itream  derives  its  courfe. 
Thine  the  dread  Moral  Scene,  thy  chief  delight  ? 
Where  idle  Fancy  durft  not  mix  her  voice, 
When  Reafon  fpoke  auguft  ;  the  fervent  heart 
Or  plain'd,  or  ftorm'd  ;  and  in  th'  impaffion'd  man. 
Concealing  art  with  art,  the  poet  funk. 
This  potent  fchool  of  manners,  but  when  left 
To  loofe  neglect,  a  land-corrupting  plague, 
Was  not  unworthy  deem'd  of  public  care, 
And  boundlefs  coft,   by  thee  ;  whofe  every  fon. 
Even  laft  mechanic,  the  true  tafte  poffefs'd 
Of  what  had  flavour  to  the  nourifh'd  foul. 

The  fweet  enforcer  of  the  poet's  ftrain. 
Thine  was  the  meaning  Mnfic  of  the  heart. 
Not  the  vain  trill,  that,  void  of  paflion,  runs 
In  giddy  mazes,  tickling  idle  ears; 
But  that  deep-fearching  voice,  and  artful  hand. 
To  which  refpondent  fhakes  the  varied  foul. 

Thy  fair  ideas,  thy  delightful  form?. 
By  Love  imagin'd,  by  the  Graces  touch'd. 
The  boaft  of  well-pleas'd  Nature  !  Sculpture  fciz^'d. 
And  bade  them  ever  fmile  in  Parian  ftone. 
Selefting  Beauty's  choice,  and  that  again 
Exalting,  blending  in  a  perfed  whole. 
Thy  workmen  left  even  Nature's  felf  behind. 

From 
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From  thofe  far  different,  whofe  prolific  hand 
Peoples  a  nation  ;  they  for  years  on  years, 
By  the  cool  touches  of  judicious  toil. 
Their  rapid  genius  curbing,  pour'd  it  all 
Thro*  the  live  features  of  one  breathing  flone. 
There,  beaming  full,  it  fhone  ;  expreffing  Gods : 
Jove's  awful  brow,  Apollo's  air  divine. 
The  fierce  atrocious  frown  of  finewed  Mars, 
Or  the  fly  graces  of  the  Cyprian  queen. 
Minutely  perfeft  all  !     Each  dimple  funk. 
And  every  mufcle  fv/ell'd,  as  Nature  taughx. 
In  treffes,  braided  gay,  the  marble  wav'd  ; 
Flovv'd  in  loofe  robes,  or  thin  tranfparent  veils ; 
Sprung  into  motion  ;  foftened  into  flefh  j 
Was  fir'd  to  paffion,  or  refin'd  to  Soul. 

Nor  lefs  thy  Pencil,  with  creative  touch, 
Shed  mimic  life,  when  all  thy  brighteft  dames 
Affembled,  Zeuxis  in  his  Helen  mix'd. 
And  when  Apelles,  who  peculiar  knew 
To  give  a  grace  that  more  than  mortal  fmil'd. 
The  Soul  of  Beauty  !  call'd  the  Queen  of  Love, 
Frefh  from  the  billows,  bluftiing  orient  charms. 
Even  fuch  enchantment  then  thy  pencil  pour'd. 
That  cruel-thoughted  War  th'  impatient  torch 
Dafli'd  to  the  ground ;  and,  rather  than  deftroy 
The  patriot  pidlure,  let  the  city  'fcape. 

Firft  elder  Sculpture  taught  her  Sifter  Art 
Correct  defign  ;  where  great  ideas  fhone. 
And  in  the  fecret  trace  expreffion  fpoke  : 
Taught  her  the  graceful  attitude  ;  the  turn, 
And  beauteous  airs  of  head  ;  the  native  aft. 
Or  bold,  or  eafy  ;  and,  call  free  behind. 
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The  fwelling  mantle's  well-adjulled  flow. 
Then  the  bright  Mufe,  their  eldeft  Sifter,  came  j 
And  bade  her  follow  where  fhe  led  the  way  ; 
Bade  earth,  and  Tea,  and  air,  in  colours  rife; 
And  copious  afttcn  on  the  canvas  glow  : 
Gave  her  gay  Fable ;  fpread  Invention's  ftore  ; 
Enlarg'd  her  View;  taught  Compofition  high. 
And  juft  Arrangement,  circling  round  one  point. 
That  ftarts  to  fight,  binds  and  commands  the  whole. 
Caught  from  the  heavenly  Mufe  a  nobler  aim, 
And  fcorning  the  foft  trade  of  mere  delight, 
O'er  all  thy  temples,  porticos,  and  fchools, 
Heroic  deeds  Hie  trac'd,  and  warm  difplay'd 
Each  moral  beauty  to  the  ravifh'd  eye. 
There,  as  th'  imagin'd  prefence  of  the  God 
Arous'd  the  mind,  or  vacant  hours  induc'd 
Calm  contemplation,  or  affembled  youth 
Burn'd  in  ambitious  circle  round  the  ^age. 
The  living  leffon  ftole  into  the  heart. 
With  more  prevailing  force  than  dwells  in  words, 
Thefe  roufe  to  glory  ;  while,  to  rural  life. 
The  fofter  canvas  oft  repos'd  the  foul. 
There  gaily  broke  the  fun-illumin'd  cloud; 
The  lefs'ning  profpeft,  and  the  mountain  blue, 
Vaniih'd  in  air ;  the  precipice  frown'd,  dire  ; 
White,  down  the  rock,  the  rulhing  torrent  dafn'd  j 
The  fun  fhone,  trembling  o'er  the  diftant  main  ; 
The  tempeft  foam'd,   immenfej  the  driving  ftorm 
Sadden'd  the  f^ies,  and,  from  the  doubling  gloom. 
On  the  fcath'd  oak  the  ragged  light'ning  fell  ; 
In  clofing  ihades,  and  where  the  current  flrays, 
With  Peftce,  and  Love,  and  Innocence  around, 

Piped 
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Pip'd  the  lone  Ihepherd  to  his  feeding  flock  : 
Round  happy  parents  fmil'd  their  younger  felves; 
And  friends  convers'd,  by  death  divided  long. 

To  public  Virtue  thus  the  fmiling  Arts, 
Unblemifh'd  handmaids,  ferv'd  ;  the  Graces  they 
To  drefs  this  faireft  Venus.     Thus  rever'd. 
And  plac'd  beyond  the  reach  of  fordid  care. 
The  high  awarders  of  immortal  fame. 
Alone  for  glory  thy  great  mailers  ftrove ; 
Courted  by  kings,  and  by  contending  ftates 
Aflum'd  the  boafted  honour  of  their  birth. 

In  Archlte£lure  too  thy  rank  fupreme  ! 
That  art  where  mofl  magnificent  appears 
The  little  builder  man  ;  by  thee  refin'd, 
And,  fmiling  high,  to  full  perfcclion  brought. 
Such  thy  fure  rules,  that  Goths  of  every  age, 
Who  fcorn'd  their  aid,  have  only  loaded  earth 
With  labour'd  heavy  monuments  of  fhame. 
Not  thofe  gay  domes  that  o'er  thy  fplendid  ihore 
Shot,  all  proportion,   up.     Firft  unadorn'd. 
And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rofe; 
Th'  Ionic  then,  with  decent  matron  grace. 
Her  airy  pillar  heav'J  ;  luxuriant  laft. 
The  rich  Corinthian  fpread  her  wanton  wreath. 
The  whole  fo  m.eafur'd  true,  fo  leffen'd  oiF 
By  fine  propoition,  that  the  marble  pile, 
Form'd  to  repel  the  ftlll  or  Itormy  wafte 
Of  rolling  age?,  light  as  fabrics  look'd 
That  from  the  magic  wand  aerial  rife. 

Thomson. 
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CHAP.        XXIX. 

The    king    of    a   FREE    PEOPLE. 

—  f^T"^  H  R I C  E  happy  !  did  they  know 

A     Their  happinefs,  Britannia's  bounded  Kings, 
What  tho'  not  theirs  the  boaft,  in  dungeon  glooms, 
To  plunge  bold  Freedom  ;  or,  to  cheerlefs  wilds, 
To  drive  him  from  the  cordial  face  of  friend ; 
Or  fierce  to  ftrike  him  at  the  midnight  hour. 
By  mandate  blind,  not  Jullice,  that  delights 
To  dare  the  keeneft  eye  of  open  day. 
"What  tho'  no  glory  to  controul  the  laws. 
And  make  injurious  Will  their  only  rule, 
They  deem  it.     What  tho',  tools  of  wanton  power, 
Peftiferous  Armies  fwarm  not  at  their  call. 
What  tho'  they  give  not  a  relentlefs  crew 
Of  Civil  Furies,  proud  Oppreflion's  fangs  ! 
To  tear  at  pleafure  the  dejefted  land, 
With  ftarving  labour  pampering  idle  wafte. 
To  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  wipe 
The  guiltlefs  tear  from  lone  aiflidion's  eye  ; 
To  raife  hid  Merit,  fet  th'  alluring  light 
Of  Virtue  high  to  view ;  to  nourifh  Arts, 
Diredl  the  thunder  of  an  injur'd  flate. 
Make  a  whole  glorious  people  fmg  for  joy, 
Blefs  human  kind,  and  thro'  the  downward  depth 
Of  future  times  to  fpread  that  better  Sun 
Which  lights  up  Britifli  Soul :  for  deeds  like  thefe. 
The  dazzling  fair  career  unbounded  lies ; 
While  (ftiil  fuperior  blifs !)  the  dark  abrupt 
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Is  kindly  barr'd,  the  precipice  of  III. 

Oh  luxury  divine!  O  poor  to  this, 

Ye  giddy  glories  of  Defpotic  thrones ! 

By  this,  by  this  indeed,  is  Imag'd  Heaven, 

By  boundlefs  Good  without  the  power  of  111. 

Thomsok. 

CHAP.        XXX. 
INDEPENDENCE. 

HAIL!  Independence,  ha:' •   Heaven's  next  beft  gift. 
To  that  of  life  and  an  in'm^ortal  foul  ! 
The  life  of  life!  that  to  the  banquet  high 
And  fober  meal  gives  tafte ;  to  the  bow'd  roof 
Fair-dream'd  repofe,  and  to  the  cottage  charms. 
Of  public  Freedom,  hail,  thou  fecret  Source  I 
Whofe  flreams,  from  every  quarter  confluent,  form 
My  better  Nile,  that  nurfes  human  life. 
By  rills  from  thee  deduc'd,  irriguous,  fed, 
The  private  field  looks  gay,  with  Nature's  wealth 
Abundant  flows,  and  blooms  with  each  delight 
That  nature  craves.     Its  happy  mafter  there, 
The  only  Free-man,  walks  his  pleafing  round  : 
Sweet-featur'd  Peace  attending  ;  fearlefs  Truth  ; 
Firm  Refolution  ;  Goodnefs,  blefling  all 
That  can  rejoice  )  Contentment,  fureft  friend  ; 
And,  ftill  frefh  ftores  from  Nature's  book  deriv'd, 
Philofophy,  companion  ever-new. 
Thefe  cheer  his  rural,  and  fuftain  or  fire. 
When  into  adlion  call'd,  his  bufy  hours. 
Mean-time  true-judging  moderate  defires, 
CEconomy  and  Tafte,  combin'd,  dired 
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His  clear  afFairs,  and  from  debauching  fiends 
Secure  his  little  kingdom.     Nor  can  thofe 
Whom  Fortune  heaps,  without  thefe  Virtues,  reach 
That  truce  with  pain,  that  animated  cafe. 
That  felf-enjoyment  fpringing  from  within  ; 
That  Independence,  aftive,  or  retir'd. 
Which  make  the  foundeft  blifs  of  man  below  : 
But,  loft  beneath  the  rubbifh  of  their  means, 
And  drain'd  by  wants  to  Nature  all  unknown, 
A  wandering,  taftelefs,  gai'.y-wretched  train, 
Tho*  rich,  are  beggars,  and  the'  noble,  flaves. 

Britons !  be  firm  !  nor  let  Corruption  fly 
Twine  round  your  heart  indifibluble  chains ! 
The  fteel  of  Brutus  burft  the  grofler  bonds 
By  Caifar  caft  o'er  Rome;  but  ftill  remain'd 
The  foft  enchanting  fetters  of  the  mind, 
And  other  Caefars  rofe.     Determin'd,  hold 
Your  Independence  ;  for,  that  once  dertroy'J, 
Unfounded,  Freedom  is  a  morning  dream. 
That  flits  aerial  from  the  fpreading  eye. 

Thomson. 
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PATHETIC     PIECES. 


CHAP.        I. 
DIRGE    IN     CYMBELINE. 

TO  fair  Fidele's  grafly  tomb, 
Soft  maids  and  village-hinds  fhall  bring 
Each  opening  fvyeet,  of  earlieft  bloom, 
And  rifle  all  the  breathing  Spring. 

No  wailing  ghoft  fhall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  flirieks  this  quiet  grove, 

But  fhepherd  lads  afiemble  here. 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  wither'd  witch  (hall  here  be  feen. 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew; 

The  female  fays  (hall  haunt  the  green, 
And  drefs  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew  ! 


The 
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The  red-breaft  oft  at  evening  hours 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid. 
With  hoary  mofs,  and  gather'd  flowers. 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain. 

In  tempefts  fhake  the  fylvan  cell ; 
Or  'midll  the  chace  on  every  plain. 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  fliall  dwell. 

Each  lonely  fcene  fhall  thee  reftore. 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  fhed  ; 
Belov'd,  till  life  can  charm  no  more  ; 

And  mourn'd,  till  Pity's  felf  be  dead. 

Collins. 

CHAP.        JI. 
A    WINTER    PIECE. 

IT  was  a  winter's  evening,  and  faft  came  down  the  fnow. 
And  keenly  o'er  the  wide  heath  the  bitter  blaft  did  blow. 
When  a  damfel  all  forlorn,  quite  bewilder'd  in  her  way, 
Preli  her  baby  to  her  bofom,  and  fadly  thus  did  fay : 

**  Oh  cruel  was  my  father,  that  fliut  his  door  on  me. 
And  cruel  was  my  mother,  that  fuch  a  fight  could  fee. 
And  cruel  is  the  wintry  wind  that  chills  my  heart  with  cold. 
But  cruder  than  all,  the  lad  that  left  my  love  for  gold  ! 

Hufh,  hulh  my  lovely  baby,  and  warm  thee  in  my  breaft; 
Ah  little  thinks  thy  father  how  fadly  we're  diilreft ; 

For 
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For  cruel  as  he  is,  did  he  know  but  how  we  fare. 
He'd  fhield  us  in  his  arms  from  this  bitter  piercing  air. 

Cold,  cold  my  dearefl:  jewel  !  thy  little  life  is  gone  : 
Oh  let  my  tears  revive  thee,  fo  warm  that  trickle  down  : 
My  tears  that  gufh  fo  warm,  oh  they  freeze  before  they  fall : 
Ah  wretched,  wretched  mother !  thou'rt  now  bereft  of  all." 

Then  down  fhe  funk  defpairing  upon  the  drifted  fnow. 
And  wrung  with  killing  anguifh  lamented  loud  her  woe  ; 
She  kill  her  baby's  pale  lips,  and  laid  it  by  her  fide  ; 
Then  call  her  eyes  to  heaven,  then  bow'd  her  head,  and  died. 

A. 

CHAP.       iir. 
ELEGY      TO      PITY. 

HA  1  L,  lovely  Power  !  whofe  bofom  heaves  the  figh. 
When  Fancy  paints  the  fcene  of  deep  diftre/s ; 
Whofe  tears  fpontaneous  cryftallize  the  eye. 
When  rigid  Fate  denies  the  power  to  blefs. 

Not  all  the  fweets  Arabia's  gales  convey 

From  flowery  meads,  can  with  that  figh  compare  : 

Not  dew  drops  glittering  in  the  morning  ray. 
Seem  near  fo  beauteous  as  that  falling  tear. 

Devoid  of  fear  the  fawns  around  thee  play  ; 

Emblem  of  peace  the  dove  before  thee  flies  ^ 
No  blood-ftain'd  traces  mark  thy  blamelefs  way. 

Beneath  thy  feet  no  haplefs  infeft  dies, 

Q*  Come, 
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Come,  lovely  nymph  !  and  range  the  mead  with  me. 
To  Tpring  the  partridge  from  the  guileful  foe. 

From  fecret  fnares  the  ftruggling  bird  to  free. 
And  Itop  the  hand  uprais'd  to  give  the  blow. 

And  when  the  air  with  heat  meridlaji  glows. 

And  Nature  droops  beneath  the  conquering  gleam, 
Let  us  flow  wandering  where  the  current  flows. 
Save  flnking  flies  that  float  along  the  ftreara. 

Or  turn  to  nobler  greater  tafks  thy  care. 

To  me  thy  fympathetic  gifts  impart ; 
Teach  me  in  Friendfliip's  griefs  to  bear  a  fliare. 

And  juftly  boaft  the  generous  feeling  heart. 

Teach  me  to  footh  the  helplefs  orphan's  grief, 
"With  timely  aid  the  widow's  woes  afluage. 

To  jVlifery's  moving  cries  to  yield  relief. 
And  be  the  fure  refource  of  drooping  age. 

So  when  the  genial  fpring  of  life  fliall  fade. 
And  flnking  nature  owns  the  dread  decay. 

Some  foul  congenial  then  may  lend  its  aid. 
And  gild  the  clofe  of  life's  eventful  day. 

R. 
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CHAP.        IV. 
Ak  evening  address  to  the  NIGHTINGALE. 

SWEET  bird  !  that  kindly  perching  near, 
Poureft  thy  plaints  melodious  in  mine  ear. 
Not,  like  bafe  worldlings,  tutor'd  to  forego 
The  melancholy  haunts  of  Woe, 

Thanks  for  thy  forrow-foothing  ftrain  : 
For  furely,  thou  hall  known  to  prove. 
Like  roe,  the  p-^.ngs  of  haplefs  love, 

Elfe  why  fo  feelingly  complain. 
And  with  thy  piteous  notes  thus  fadden  all  the  grove  ? 
Say,  doft  thou  mourn  thy  ravifh'd  mate. 

That  oft  enamour'd  on  thy  ftrains  has  hung  ? 
Or  has  the  cruel  hand  of  Fate 

Bereft  thee  of  thy  darling  young  ? 
Alas,  for  BOTH,   1  weep 
In  all  the  pride  of  youthful  charms, 
A  beauteous  bride  torn  from  my  circling  arm?  ! 
A  lovely  babe  that  fhould  have  liv'd  to  blefs. 
And  fill  my  doting  eyes  with  frequent  tears. 
At  once  the  fouice  of  rapture  and  diftrefs. 

The  flattering  prop  of  my  declining  years  ! 
In  vain  from  death  to  refcue  I  eflay'd, 

By  every  art  that  Science  could  devife, 
Alas !  it  languifh'd  for  a  mother's  aid. 

And  wing'd  its  flight  to  feek  her  in  the  flcies— 
Then  O  our  comforts  be  the  fame, 
At  evening's  peaceful  hour, 

Q.2  Tfl 
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To  flinn  the  noify  paths  of  wealth  and  fame, 
And  breathe  our  forrows  in  this  lonely  bower. 

Eut  why,  alas !  to  thee  complain  ! 

To  thee  —  unconfcious  of  my  pain  ! 

Soon  fhalt  thou  ceafe  to  mourn  thy  lot  fevere. 

And  hail  the  dawning  of  a  happier  year  : 

The  genial  warmth  of  joy-renewing  fprlng 
Again  fhall  plume  thy  fhatter'd  wing  ; 
'Again  thy  little  heart  fhall  tranfport  prove. 
Again  fliall  flow  thy  notes  refponfive  to  thy  love  : 
But  O  for  me  in  vain  may  feafons  roll, 

Nought  can  dry  up  the  fountain  of  my  tear?, 
Deploring  ftill  the  comfort  of  my  soul, 
I  count  my  forrows  by  increafing  years. 

"Tell  me,  thou  Syren  Hope,  deceiver,  fay. 

Where  is  the  promis'd  period  of  my  woes  ? 
Full  three  long  lingering  years  have  roll'd  away. 
And  yet  I  weep,  a  ftranger  to  repofe  : 
O  what  delufion  did  thy  tongue  employ  ! 
*'  That  Emma's  fatal  pledge  of  love, 

Her  laft  bequell — with  all  a  mother's  care. 
The  bitternefs  of  forrow  Ihould  remove. 
Soften  the  horrors  of  defpair. 

And  cheer  a  heart  long  loft  to  joy  !" 
How  oft,  when  fondling  in  mine  arms, 
Gazing  enraptur'd  on  its  angel-face. 
My  foul  the  maze  of  Fate  would  vainly  trace. 
And  burn  with  all  a  father's  fond  alarms  ! 
And  O  what  flattering  fcenes  had  Fancy  feign'd, 
How  did  I  rave  of  blefllngs  yet  in  ftore  ! 

Till 
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Till  every  aching  fenfc  was  fwcetly  pain'd. 

And  my  fail  Iieart  could  bear,  nor  tongue  could  utter 
more. 

**  Juft  Heaven,"  I  cry'd,  with  recent  hopes  elate, 

*'  Yet  I  will  live —  will  live,  tho'  Emma's  dead  — 
So  long  bov/'d  down  beneath  the  ftorms  of  Fate, 

Yet  will  I  raife  my  woe-dejeded  head  ! 
My  little  Emma,  now  my  all. 

Will  want  a  father's  care. 
Her  looks,  her  wants  my  raili  refolves  recall. 

And  for  her  fake  the  ills  of  life  I'll  bear : 
And  oft  together  we'll  complain. 

Complaint,  the  only  blifs  my  foul  can  know, 
From  me,  my  child  Ihall  learn  the  mournful  ftrain. 

And  prattle  tales  of  woe  ; 

And  O  in  that  aufpicious  hour. 
When  Fate  refigns  her  perfecuting  power. 
With  duteous  zeal  her  hand  fhall  clofe. 

No  more  to  weep — my  forrow-flreaming  eyes, 
W^hen  death  gives  mifery  repofe. 

And  opes  a  glorious  paffage  to  the  fkies.'* 

Vain  thought !  it  muft  not  be — She  too  is  dead  — 

The  flattering  fcene  is  o'er— 
My  hopes  for  ever — ever  fled  — 

And  vengeance  can  no  more — 
Crufli'd  by  misfortune  —  blafled  by  difeafe  — 

And  none — none  left  to  bear  a  friendly  part ! 
To  meditate  my  welfare,  health,   or  eafe. 

Or  footh  the  anguifli  of  an  aching  heart ! 

0^3  Now 
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Now  all  one  gloomy  fcene,  till  welcome  death. 
With  lenient  hand  (O  falfely  deem'd  fevere) 
Shall  kindly  ftop  my  grief-exhaufted  breath. 

And  dry  up  every  tear  : 
Perhaps,  obfequious  to  my  will. 

But  ah  !  from  my  affeftions  far  remov'd  I 
The  laft  fad  office  ftrangers  may  fulfil, 
As  if  I  ne'er  had  been  bslov'd ; 
A>if,  unconfcious  of  poetic  fire, 
I  ne'er  had  touch'd  the  trembling  lyre, 
As  if  my  niggard  hand  ne'er  dealt  relief, 
Ner  my  heart  melted  at  another's  grief. 

Yet — while  this  weary  life  fhall  laft. 

While  yet  my  tongue  can  form  the  impaffion'dHrain, 
In  piteous  accents  (hall  the  Mufe  complain. 
And  dwell  with  fond  delay  on  bleffings  paft  : 
For  O  how  grateful  to  a  wounded  heart,' 
The  tale  of  mifery  to  impart ! 
Frcm  others'  eyes  bid  artiefs  forrows  flow,. 
And  raife  efieem  upon  the  bafe  of  woe  ! 
Even  he,  *   the  nobleft  of  the  tuneful  throng. 

Shall  deign  my  love-lorn  tale  to  hear. 
Shall  catch  the  foft  contagion  of  my  fong. 

And  pay  my  penfive  Mufe  the  tribute  cf  a  tear, 

Shaw. 

*  Lord  Lyttelton. 


CHAP. 
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C  .H     A    P.        V. 

PARTING  OF  HECTOR  and  ANDROMACHE. 

<«  'T^  OO  darir.g  Prince  !  ah  whither  doft  thou  run  ? 

-I.      Ah  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  fon  ! 
And  think'il  thou  not  how  wretched  we  fhall  be, 
A  widow  I,  an  helplefs  orphan  he  ! 
For  fure  fuch  courage  length  of  life  denies. 
And  thou  mufl  fall,  thy  virtue's  facrifice^ 
Greece  in  her  angle  heroes  ftrove  in  vain  ; 
Now  hofts  oppofe  thee,  and  thou  muft  be  flain  ! 
Oh  grant  me,  Gods  !  e'er  He£lor  meets  his  doom, 
AH  1  can  aflc  of  Hcav'n,  an  early  tomb  ! 

So  Ihall  my  days  hi  one  fad  tenour  run. 
And  end  with  forrows  as  they  hrR.  begun. 
No  parent  now  remains  rny  griefs  to  ftiare. 
No  father's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care. 
Yet  while  rr.y  Heftor  ftill  furvives,   I  fee 
My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all,  in  thee : 
Alas  !  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  all 
Once  more  will  perlih,  if  my  Heftor  fall. 
Thy  wife,  thy  infant,  in  thy  danger  fhare  : 
Oh  prove  a  hufband's  and  a  father's  care ! 
That  quaster  moft  the  Ikilful  Greeks  annoy, 
Where  yon  wild  fig-trees  join  the  wall  of  Troy  : 
Thou,  from  this  tow'r  defend  th'  important  pofl ; 
There  Agamemnon  points  his  dreadful  hoft  j 
That  pafs  Tydide^,  Ajnx,  ftrive  to  gain  ; 
And  there  the  vengeful  Spartan  fires  his  train. 
Thrice  our  bold  foes  the  fierce  attack  have  giv'n, 
Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  heav'n. 

CL4  Le; 
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Let  others  in  the  field  their  arms  employ. 

But  flay  my  Hedior  here,  and  guard  his  Troy.  '* 

The  chief  reply'd  :  ''  That  poll  fliall  be  my  care, 
Not  that  alone,  but  all  the  works  of  war. 
How  v/ould  the  fons  of  Troy,  in  arms  renown'd, 
And  Troy's  proud  dames,  whofe  garments  fweep  the  ground, 
Attaint  the  luftre  of  my  former  name. 
Should  Hedor  bafe'y  quit  the  field  of  fame  ? 
My  early  youth  was  bred  to  martial  pains. 
My  foul  impels  me  to  th'  embattl'd  plains  : 
Let  me  be  foremoft  to  defend  the  throne. 
And  guard  my  father's  glories  and  my  own. 

Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates ; 
(How  my  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  relates  !) 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy!  mufl  bend. 
And  fee  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end. 
And  yet  no  dire  prefage  fo  wounds  my  mind. 
My  mother's  death,  the  ruin  of  my  kind, 
!Not  Priam's  hoary  hairs  defil'd  with  gore. 
Not  all  my  brothers  gafping  on  the  fliore  ; 
As  thine,  Andromache  !  thy  griefs  I  dread  ; 
I  fee  thee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  led  ! 
In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  defign. 
And  woes,  of  which  fo  large  a  part  was  thine! 
To  bear  the  vidlor's  hard  commands,  or  bring 
'J'he  weight  of  waters  from  Hyperia's  fpring. 
There  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life, 
They  ci y,  Tchold  the  mighty  Heftor's  wife  I 
Soir.e  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  fee. 
Embitters  all  thy  woes,  by  naming  me. 
The  thoughts  of  glory  pall,  and  prcfent  Ihame, 
A  thoufand  griefs,  fhall  waken  at  the  name  ! 

May 
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May  I  He  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 

Prefs'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay  ! 

Thy  Hector  wrapt  in  everlafting  fleep. 

Shall  neither  hear  thee  figh,  nor  fee  thee  weep." 

Thus  having  fpoke,  th'  illuftrious  chief  of  Troy 
Stretch'd  his  fond  arms  to  clafp  the  lovely  boy. 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurfe's  breaft, 
Scar'd  at  the  dazzling  helm,  and  nodding  creft. 
With  fecret  pleafure  each  fond  parent  fmil'd. 
And  Heclor  hafted  to  relieve  his  child. 
The  glitt'ring  terrors  from  his  brows  unbound. 
And  plac'd  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground  ; 
Then  kifs'd  the  child,  and  lifting  high  in  air. 
Thus  to  the  Gods  preferr'd  a  father's  pray'r : 

•'  O  Thou  !  whofe  glory  fills  th'  ethereal  throne, 
And  all  ye  deathlefs  pow'rs  1  proteft  my  fon  ! 
Grant  him,  like  me,  to  purchafe  juft  renown. 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown, 
Againft  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage. 
And  rife  the  Heftor  of  the  future  age  ! 
So  when  triumphant  from  fuccefsful  toils 
Of  heroes  flain  he  bears  the  reeking  fpoils. 
Whole  hofts  may  hail  him  with  deferv'd  acclaim. 
And  fay.  This  chief  tranfcends  his  father's  fame  : 
While  pleas'd  amidft  the  gen'ral  iliouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother's  confcious  heart  o'erflows  with  joy." 

He  fpoke,  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms, 
Rellor'd  the  pleafing  burden  to  her  arms  ; 
Soft  on  her  fragrant  breafl  the  babe  fhe  kid, 
Hufh'd  to  repofe,  and  with  a  fmile  furvey'd. 
The  troubled  pleafnre  foon  chaftis'd  by  Fear, 
She  mingled  with  i  fmile  a  tender  tear. 

0^5  The 
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The  foften'd  chief  with  kind  compaflion  vicw'd. 
And  dry'd  the  falling  drops,  and  thus  purfu'd: 

*'  Andromache  !  my  foul's  far  better  part. 
Why  with  untimely  forrows  heaves  thy  heart  ? 
No  hodrle  hand  can  antedate  my  doom, 
*TilI  fate  condemns  me  to  the  filent  tomb. 
Fix'd  is  the  term  of  all  the  race  of  earth. 
And  fuch  the  hard  condition  of  our  birth  ; 
No  force  can  then  refift,  no  flight  can  favej 
All  fink  alike,  the  fearful  and  the  brave. 
No  more — but  haflen  to  thy  tafks  at  home. 
There  guide  the  fpindre,  and  direct  the  loom  : 
Me  glory  fummons  to  the  martial  fcene, 
The  field  of  combat  is  the  fphere  for  men. 
Where  heroes  war,  the  foremoft  place  I  claim. 
The  firft  in  danger  as  the  firft  in  fame." 

Thus  having  faid,  the  glorious  chief  refumcs 
His  tow*^ry  helmet,  black  with  fhading  plumes. 
His  princefs  parts  with  a  prophetic  figh. 
Unwilling  parts,  and  oft  reverts  her  eye 
That  fl:ream'd  at  every  look  :  then  moving  flew. 
Sought  her  own  palace,  and  indulg'd  her  woe. 
There,  while  her  tears  deplor'd  the  godlike  maa, 
Through  all  her  train  the  foft  infeftion  ran  ; 
The  pious  maids  their  mingled  forrows  flied. 
And  mourn  the  living  Hedor,  as  the  dead. 

Pope's  IIomes. 
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CHAP.        VI. 

HELENA    UPBRAIDING     HER  MI  A. 

NJURIOUS  Hermia,  moft  ungrateful  maid. 
Have  yoa  confpir'd,  have  you  with  thefe  eontrlv'd 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derifion  ? 
Is  all  the  counfel  that  we  two  have  Paar'd, 
The  fillers'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  fpent. 
When  we  have  chid  the  hafty-footed  time 
For  parting  us ;  ah  !  and  is  all  forgot  ?  - 
All  fchool-days  friendlhip,  childhood  innocence  ? 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 
Created  with  our  needles  both  one  flower. 
Both  on  one  fampler,  fitting  on  one  cufhion  ; 
Both  '.varbling  of  one  fong,  both  in  one  key  ; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  fides,  vcices,  and  minds. 
Had  been  incorp'rate.     So  we  grew  together. 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  feeming  parted. 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition  ; 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  ore  ftem  : 
So  with  two  feeming  bodies,  but  one  heart ; 
Two  of  the  firft,  like  coats  in  heraldry, 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  creO:. 
And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  afunder. 
To  join  with  men  in  fcorning  your  poor  friend  i 
It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly  : 
Our  fex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it, 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury, 

,  Shakespear. 
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CHAP.       vir. 
BUCKINGHAM  going  to  EXECUTION, 

Buck.     \   LL  good  people, 

Xjl  You  that  thus  far  have  come  to  pity  me, 

Hear  what  I  fay,  and  then  go  home,  and  lofe  me. 

1  have  this  day  recelv'd  a  traitor's  judgment. 

And  by  that  name  mull  die;  yet,  Heav'n  bear  wltnefs. 

And  if  1  have  a  confcience,  let  it  fink  me 

Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful. 

To  th'  law  1  bear  no  malice  for  my  death, 

*T  has  done,   upon  the  premifes,  butjullicc. 

Eut  thofe  that  fought  it,  I  could  wilh  more  Chriftians. 

Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgive  'cm ; 

Yet  let  'em  look  they  glory  not  in  mifchief. 

Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men  ; 

For  then  my  guiltlefs  blood  mufl  cry  againft  'em. 

For  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope. 

Nor  will  I  fue,  although  the  king  have  mercies 

More  than  1  dare  make  faults.     You  few  that  lov'd  me. 

And  dare  be  bold  to  weep  for  Buckingham, 

His  noble  friends  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 

Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying ; 

Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end  : 

And  as  the  long  divorce  of  lleel  fails  on  mc. 

Make  of  your  prayers  one  fweet  facrifice. 

And  lift  my  foul  to  heav'n.     Lead  on,  o'  God's  name. 

Sir  T.  Lovell.     I  do  befeech  your  grace  for  charit}-, 
If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  hid  againit  me,  now  forgive  me  frankly. 

Buc:: 
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Buck.     Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  free  forgive  you. 
As  I  would  be  forgiven.     I  forgive  all. 
There  cannot  be  thofe  numberlefs  offences 
'Ciinft  me,  I  can't  take  peace  with  :  no  black  envy 
Shall  mark  my  grave.  —  Commend  me  to  his  Grace  : 
And,  if  he  fpeak  of  Buckingham,  pray  tell  him, 
You  met  him  half  in  heaven  :  my  vows  and  prayers 
Yet  are  the  King's ;  and,  till  my  foul  forfake  me. 
Shall  cry  for  bleffings  on  him.     May  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years ! 
Ever  belov'd  and  loving  may  his  rule  be  I 
And  when  old  time  ftiali  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodnefs  and  he  fill  up  one  monument ! 

Lov.     To  th'  water-fide  I  muft  conduft  your  Grace, 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end. 

Sir  N.  Vaux.     Prepare  there. 
The  Duke  is  coming  :  fee  the  barge  be  ready  ; 
And  fit  it  with  fuch  furniture  as  fuits 
The  greatnefs  of  his  perfon. 

Buck.     Nay,  Sir  Nicholas, 
Let  it  alone  ;  my  flate  now  will  but  mock  me. 
When  I  came  hither,  I  was  Lord  High  ConTcablc, 
And  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  now  poor  Edward  Bohun, 
Yet  I  am  richer  than  my  bafe  accufers, 
That  never  knew  what  truth  meant.     I  now  feal  it ; 
And  with  that  blood  will  make  'em  one  day  groan  for't, 
My  noble  father,  Henry  of  Buckingham, 
Who  firft  rais'd  head  againfl  ufurplng  Richard, 
Flying  for  fuccour  to  his  fervant  Banifter, 
Being  diftrefled,  was  by  that  wretch  betray'd. 
And  without  trial  fell  j  God's  peace  be  with  him  I 

Henry 
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Henry  the  Sev'nth  fucceeding,  truly  pitying 

My  father's  lofs,  like  a  moft  royal  Prince 

Reftor'd  to  me  my  honours ;  and,  from  ruins. 

Made  my  name  once  more  noble.     Now  his  fon, 

Henry  the  Eighth,  life,  honour,  name,  and  all 

That  made  me  happy,  at  one  ftroke  has  taken 

For  ever  from  the  world.     I  had  my  trial. 

And  muil  needs  fay,  a  noble  one  ;  which  makes  me 

A  little  happier  than  my  wretched  father. 

Yet  thus  far  we  are  one  in  fortune;  both 

Fell  by  our  fervants,  by  thofe  men  we  lov'd  : 

A  moft  unnatural  and  faithlefs  fervice  ! 

Heav'n  has  an  end  in  all  j  yet,  you  that  hear  me. 

This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain  : 

Where  you  are  lib'ral  of  your  loves  and  counfels. 

Be  fure  you  be  not  loofe  ;  thofe  you  .make  friends. 

And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 

The  leaft  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 

Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again, 

But  where  they  mean  to  fink  ye.     All  good  people. 

Pray  for  me  !  I  muft  leave  ye  ;  the  laft  hour 

Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 

Farewell ;  and  when  you  would  fay  fomething  fad. 

Speak,  how  I  fell. — I've  done  ;  and  God  forgive  me  5 

Shakespe.^r. 
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CHAP.        VIII. 

SFORZA  Duke  of   Milan   pleadutg    his  Cause 
BEFORE  THE  Emperor   CHARLES  V. 

Sforza.  T  come  not,  Emperor,  t'  invade  thy  mercy, 
J-  By  fawning  on  thy  fortune ;  nor  bring  with  me 
Excufes,  or  denials.     I  profefs 

(And  \vith  a  good  man's  confidence,  ev'n  this  inftant 
That  I  am  in  thy  pow'r)   I  was  thine  enemy; 
Thy  deadly  and  vcw'd  enemy  ;  one  that  wifh'd 
Confufion  to  thy  perfon  and  eftates ; 
And  with  my  utmofl  pow'rs,  and  deepeft  counfels. 
Had  they  been  truly  follow'd,  further'd  it : 
Nor  will  I  now,  although  my  neck  were  under 
The  hangman's  axe,  with  one  poor  fyllable 
Confefs,  but  that  I  honour'd  the  French  king 
More  than  thyfelf,    and  all  men. 

Now,  give  me  leave 
(My  hate  againft  thyfelf,  and  love  to  him 
Freely  acknowledg'd)  to  give  up  the  reafons 
That  made  me  fo  affefted.     In  my  wants 
I  ever  found  him  faithful  :  had  fupplies 
Of  men  and  monies  from  him  ;  and  my  hopes 
Quite  funk,  were,  by  his  gi'ace,  buoy'd  up  again  : 
He  was,  indeed,  to  me,  as  my  good  angel. 
To  guard  me  from  all  dangers.      I  dare  fpeak 
(Nay  muft  and  will)  his  praife  now,   in  as  high 
And  loud  a  key,  as  when  he  was  thy  equal. 
The  benefits  he  fow'd  in  me,  met  not 
Unthankful  ground,  but  yielded  him  his  own 

With 
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With  fair  increafe,  and  I  ftill  glory  in  it. 

And,  though  my  fortunes  (poor,  compar'd  to  his, 

And  Milan,  weigh'd  with  France,  appear  as  nothing) 

Are  in  thy  fury  burnt ;  let  it  be  mention'd. 

They  fcrv'd  but  as  fmall  tapers  to  attend 

The  fojemn  flame  at  this  great  funeral ; 

And  with  them  I  will  gladly  wafte  myfelf. 

Rather  than  undergo  the  imputation 

Of  being  bafe  or  unthankful. 

If  that,   then,  to  be  gra.teful 
For  courtefies  receiv'd  ;  or  not  to  leave 
A  friend  in  his  neceiTities,  be  a  crime 
Amongil  you  Spaniards  (which  other  nations 
That,  like  you,  aim'd  at  empire,  lov'd,  and  chetiih'd 
Where'er  they  found  it)  Sforza  brings  his  head 
To  pay  the  forfeit.     Nor  come  I  as  a  Have, 
Pinion'd  and  fetter'd,  in  a  fqualid  weed, 
Falling  before  thy  feet,   kneeling  and  howling, 
For  a  forellall'd  remiffion  :   that  v/ere  poor. 
And  would  but  ihame  thy  viftory  ;  for  conquefl 
Over  bafe  foes,  is  a  captivity. 
And  not  a  triumph.     I  ne'er  fear'd  to  die. 
More  than  I  wifli'd  to  live.     When  I  had  reach'd 
My  ends  in  being  a  duke,  I  wore  thefe  robes. 
This  crown  upon  my  head,  and  to  my  fide 
This  fword  was  girt :  and,  witncfs  truth,  that,  now 
'Tis  in  another's  pow'r,   when  I  Ihall  part 
With  them  and  life  together,  I'm  the  fame  : 
My  veins  then  did  not  fwell  with  pride ;  nor  now 
They  ftirink  for  fear. — Kno^,  Sir,  that  Sforza  ftands 
Prepar'd  for  either  fortune. 

But, 
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Bat,  if  example 
Of  my  fidelity  to  the  French  (whofe  honours. 
Titles,  and  glories,  are  now  mix'd  with  yours  ; 
As  brooks,  devour'd  by  rivers,  lofe  their  name;) 
Has  pow'r  t'  invite  you  to  make  him  a  friend 
That  hath  given  evident  proof,  he  knows  to  love. 
And  to  be  thankful  ;  this  my  crown,  now  yours. 
You  may  reftore  me,  and  in  me  inftrucl 
Thefe  brave  commanders  ((hould  your  fortune  change, 
\\'hich  now  I  v/ifh  not)  what  they  may  expefl 
From  noble  enemies  for  being  faithful. 
The  charges  of  the  war  I  will  defray. 
And,  what  you  may  (not  without  hazard)  force. 
Bring  freely  to  you  :  I'll  prevent  the  cries 
Of  murder'd  infants,  and  of  ravifh'd  maids. 
Which,  in  a  city  fack'd,  call  on  Heav'n's  juftice. 
And  flop  the  courfe  of  glorious  vidories. 
And,  when  I  know  the  captains  and  the  foldiers. 
That  have  in  the  late  battle  done  beft  fervice. 
And  are  to  be  rewarded,  I  myfelf, 
According  to  their  quality  and  merits. 
Will  fee  them  largely  recompens'd.— — I've  faid. 
And  now  expeft  my  fentence. 

Charles,     Thou  haft  fo  far 
Outgone  my  expectation,  noble  Sforza, 
(For  fuchi  hold  thee)  and  true  conftancy, 
Rais'd  on  a  brave  foundation,  bears  fuch  palm 
And  privilege  with  it,  that,  where  we  behold  it, 
Tho'  in  an  enemy,  it  does  command  us 
To  love  and  honour  it.  —  By  my  future  hopes, 
I'm  glad,  for  thy  fake,  that,  in  feeking  favour, 
Thou  didft  not  borrow  of  Vice  her  indired. 

Crooked, 
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Crooked,  and  abjed  means ;  and  for  mine  own. 
That  (fince  my  purpofes  muH  novv  be  chang'd 
Touching  thy  life  and  fortunes)  the  world  cannot 
Tax  me  of  levity  in  my  fettled  councils ; 
1  being  neither  wrought  by  tempting  bribes. 
Nor  fervile  flattery  ;  bat  forc'd  unto  it 
By  a  fair  war  of  virtue. 

All  former  pafTages  of  hate  be  buried  ; 
For  thus  with  open  arms  I  meet  thy  love. 
And  as  a  friend  embrace  it ;  and  fo  faf 
1  am  from  robbing  thee  of  the  leall  honour. 
That  with  my  hands,  to  make  it  fit  the  fafter, 
I  fet  thy  crown  once  more  upon  thy  head  ; 
And  do  not  only  ftyle  thee  duke  of  Milan, 
But  vow  to  keep  thee  fo  :  yet,  not  to  take 
From  ethers  to  give  only  to  thyfelf, 
I  will  not  hinder  your  magnificence 
To  my  commanders,  neither  will  I  urge  it ; 
But  in  that,  as  in  all  things  elfe,  I  leave  you 
To  be  your  own  difpofer. 

Massinger, 


CHAP.        IX. 

FAULCONBRIDGE     and    King    JOHN. 

Faulc.     a   LL  Kent  hath  yielded,  nothing  there holdsout 

Jl\.  But  Dover  callle :  London  hath  receiv'd. 
Like  a  kind  hoft,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers. 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  fervice  to  your  enemy  i 

And 
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And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John.     Would  not  my  Lords  return  to  me  again. 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 

Faulc.  They  found  him  dead,  and  call  into  the  ftreets. 
An  empty  caficet,  where  the  jewel,  life. 
By  feme  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'en  away. 

K.  John.     That  villain  Hubert  told  me  he  did  live. 

Faulc,     So  on  my  foul  he  di:i,  for  aught  he  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  why  look  you  fad  ? 
Be  great  in  a6t,  as  you  have  been  in  thought : 
Let  net  the  world  fee  fear  and  fad  diHrufl 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye: 
Be  ftirring  as  the  time  ;  be  fire  with  fire ; 
Threaten  the  threat'ner,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror  :  fo  fhall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great. 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntlefs  fpirit  of  refolution. 
Away,  and  glitter  like  the  god  of  war. 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field  ; 
Shew  boldnefs  and  afpiring  confidence. 
What,  fhall  they  feek  the  lion  in  his  den, 
And  fright  him  there?  and  make  him  tremble  there  ? 
Oh,  let  it  not  be  faid  !     Forage,  and  run 
To  meet  difpleafure  farther  from  the  doors; 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  come  fo  nigh. 

K.  John.     The  Legate  of  the  Pope  hath  been  with  me. 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him  ; 
And  he  hath  promis'd  to  difmifs  tlve  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Faulc. 
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Faulc.     Oh  inglorious  league  ! 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 

Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromife, 

Infinuatlon,  parley,  and  bafe  truce, 

To  arms  invafive  ?     Shall  a  beardlefs  boy, 

A  cocker'd  filken  wanton,  brave  our  fields. 

And  flefh  his  fpirit  in  a  warlike  foil, 

Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  fpread, 

And  find  no  check  ?     Let  us,  my  Liege,  to  arms : 

Perchance  the  Cardinal  can't  make  your  peace  j 

Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  leaft  be  faid. 

They  faw  we  had  a  purpofe  of  defence. 

K.  John.     Have  thou  the  ord'ring  of  this  prefent  time, 
Faulc.     Away  then,  with  good  courage  j  yet  I  know 

Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe. 

Shakespear* 

CHAP.        X. 

BRUTUS     AND    TITUS. 

Brut.   T  T  7  ELL,  Titus,  fpeak ;  how  is  it  with  thee  now  } 
VV     I  would  attend  a  while  this  mighty  motion. 
Wait  till  the  tempeft  were  quite  overblown, 
That  I  may  take  thee  in  the  calm  of  nature. 
With  all  thy  gentler  virtues  brooding  on  thee. 
So  hufh'd  a  ftillnefs,  as  if  all  the  gods 
Look'd  down,  and  liften'd  to  what  we  were  faying ; 
Speak  then,  and  tell  me,  O  my  bell  belov'd. 
My  fon,  my  Titus,  is  all  well  again  r 

Tit.     So  well,  that  faying  how  rouft  make  it  nothing; 
So  well,  that  I  could  wifh  to  die  this  moment, 

For 
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For  To  my  heart  with  powerful  throbs  perfuades  me : 
That  were  indeed  to  make  you  reparation, 
That  were,  my  lord,  to  thank  you  home,  to  die; 
And  that  for  Titus  too,  would  be  moft  happy. 

BuiiT.     How's  that,  my  fon  ?     Would  death  for   thed' 
be  happy  ? 

Tit.     Moft  certain,  fir  ;  for  in  my  grave  I  'fcape 
All  thofe  affronts  which  I  in  life  muft  look  for. 
All  thofe  reproaches  which  the  eyes,  and  fingers, 
And  tongues  of  Rome  will  daily  caft  upon  me  ; 
From  whom,  to  a  foul  fo  fenfible  as  mine. 
Each  fingle  fcorn  would  be  far  worfe  than  dying : 
Bcfides,  I  'fcape  the  iHngs  of  my  own  confcience. 
Which  will  for  ever  rack  me  with  remembrance. 
Haunt  me  by  day,  and  torture  me  by  night. 
Calling  my  blotted  honour  in  the  way 
Where'er  my  melancholy  thoughts  (hall  guide  me. 

BnuT.     But  is  not  death  a  very  dreadful  thing  ? 

Tit.     Not  to  a  mind  refolv'd.     No,  fir,  to  me 
It  feems  as  natural  as  to  be  born  : 
Groans,  and  convulfions,  and  difcolour'd  faces. 
Friends  weeping  round  us,  blacks  and  obfequies. 
Make  it  a  dreadful  thing  ;  the  pomp  of  death 
Is  far  more  terrible  than  death  itfelf. 
Yes,  fir,  I  call  the  povv'rs  of  heav'n  to  witnefs, 
Titus  dares  die,  if  fo  you  have  decreed  ; 
Nay,  he  (hall  die  with  joy,  to  honour  Brutus, 
To  make  your  juftice  famous  through  the  world. 
And  fix  the  liberty  of  Rome  for  ever  : 
Not  but  I  mufl:  confefs  my  weaknefs  too  ; 
Yet  it  is  great  thus  to  refolve  againft  it. 

To 
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To  have  the  frailty  of  a  mortal  man. 
But  the  fecurity  of  th'  immortal  gods. 

Brut.     O  Titus !   Oh  thou  abfolute  young  man  ! 
Thou  flatt'ring  mirror  of  thy  father's  image, 
Where  I  behold  myfelf  at  fuch  advantage  ! 
Thou  perfeft  glory  of  the  Junian  race  ! 
Let  me  endear  thee  once  more  to  my  bofom. 
Groan  an  eternal  fare  .veil  to  thy  foul  ; 
Indead  of  tears  weep  blood,  if  poffible. 
Blood,  the  heart-blood  of  Brutus,  on  his  child  ; 
For  thou  muil  die,  my  Titus,  die,   my  fon  j 
I  fwear  the  gods  have  doom'd  thee  to  the  grave : 
The  violated  Genius  of  thy  country 
Rears  his  fad  head,  and  pafTes  fentence  on  thee  : 
This  morning  fan,  that  lights  my  forrows  on 
To  the  tribunal  of  this  horrid  vengeance. 
Shall  never  fee  thee  more. 

Tit.     Alas,  my  lord! 
Why  are  you  mov'd  thus  ?    Why  am  I  worth  your  forrow  ? 
Why  fhould  the  god-like  Brutus  fhike  to  doom  me  ? 
Why  all  thefe  trappings  for  a  traitor's  herfe  ? 
The  gods  will  have  it  fo. 

Brut.     They  will,  my  Titus : 
Nor  heav'n,  nor  earth,  can  have  it  otherwife. 
Nay,  Titus,  mark ;  the  deeper  that  1  fearch, 
My  harafs'd  foul  returns  the  more  confirm'd  . 
Methinks  I  fee  the  very  hand  of  Jove 
Moving  the  dreadful  wheels  of  this  affair. 
That  whirl  thee,  like  a  machine,  to  thy  fate. 
It  feems  as  if  the  gods  had  pre-ordain'd  it. 
To  fix  the  reeling  fpirits  of  the  people, 
Aod  fettle  the  loofe  liberty  of  Rome. 
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'Tis  fix'd,  O  therefore  let  not  fancy  fond  thee : 
So  fix'd  thy  death,  that  'tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  gods  or  men  to  fave  thee  from  the  axe. 

Tit.    The  axe  !  O  Heav'n  !  then  muft  I  fall  fo  bafely  ? 
What,  fhall  I  perifh  by  the  common  hangman  ? 

Brut,     If  thou  deny  me  this,  thou  giv'ft  me  nothing. 
Yes,  Titus,  fince  the  gods  have  fo  decreed 
That  I  muft  lofe  thee.  I  will  take  th'  advantage 
Of  thy  important  fate,  cement  Rome's  flaws, 
And  heal  her  wounded  freedom  with  thy  blood  : 
I  will  afcend  myfelf  the  fad  tribunal. 
And  fit  upon  my  fons ;  on  thee,  my  Titus ; 
Behold  thee  fufFer  all  the  fhame  of  dea-th. 
The  liftor's  lafhes,  bleed  before  the  people  ; 
Then  with  thy  hopes,  and  all  thy  youth  upon  thee. 
See  thy  head  taken  by  the  common  axe. 
Without  a  groan,  without  one  pitying  tear. 
If  that  the  gods  can  hold  me  to  my  purpofe. 
To  make  my  juftice  quite  tranfcend  example. 

Tit.     Scourg'd  like  a  bondman  !  ha!  a  beaten  flave  ! 
But  I  deferve  it  ail ;  yet  here  I  fail : 
The  image  of  this  fufF'rirg  quite  unmans  me  ; 
Nor  can  I  longer  flop  the  gufhing  tears. 
O  Sir  !  O  Brutus  !  muft  1  cail  you  Father, 
Yet  have  no  token  of  your  teadernefs  ? 
No  fign  of  mercy  ?    What,  not  bate  me  that ! 
Can  you  refolve,  O  all  th'  extremity 
Of  cruel  rigour !  to  behold  me  too  ? 
To  fit  unmov'd,  and  fee  me  whipt  to  death  ? 
Where  are  your  bowels  now  ?    Is  this  a  father  ? 
Ah,  Sir,  why  fhould  you  make  my  heart  fufpedl 
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That  all  your  late  compaffion  was  diffembled  ? 
How  can  I  think  that  you  did  ever  love  "Tie  ? 

Brut.     Think  that  I  love  thee  by  my  prefent  paflion. 
By  thefe  unmanly  tears,  thefe  earthquakes  here, 
Thefe  Hghs  that  twitch  the  very  firings  of  life  : 
Think  that  no  other  caufe  on  earth  could  move  me 
To  tremble  thus,  to  fob,  or  flied  a  tear. 
Nor  fhake  my  folid  virtue  from  her  point. 
But  Titus'  death  :  O  do  not  call  it  fhamefu/. 
That  thus  fhall  fix  the  glory  of  the  world. 
I  own  thy  fufF'rings  ought  t'  unman  me  thus. 
To  make  me  throw  my  body  on  the  ground. 
To  bellow  like  a  beaft,  to  gnaw  the  earth. 
To  tear  my  hair,  to  curfe  the  cruel  fates 
That  force  a  father  thus  to  drag  his  bowels. 

Tit.     O  rife,  thou  violated  majefty. 
Rife  from  the  earth,  or  I  fhall  beg  thofe  fates 
Which  you  would  curfe  to  bolt  me  to  the  center. 
I  now  fubmit  to  all  your  threaten'd  vengeance : 
Come  forth,  you  executioners  of  juflice. 
Nay,  all  you  liftors,  flaves,  and  common  hangmen. 
Gome,  llrip  me  bare,  unrobe  me  in  his  fight. 
And  lafh  me  till  I  bleed,  whip  me  like  furies ; 
And  when  you've  fcourg'd  me  till  I  foam  and  fall. 
For  want  of  fpirits  groveling  in  thg^duft. 
Then  take  my  head,  and  give  it  his  revenge ; 
By  all  the  gods  I  greedily  refign  it. 

Brut.     No  more,  farewell,  eternally  farewell ; 
If  there  be  gods,  they  will  referve  a  room, 
A  throne  for  thee  in  heav'n.     One  laft  embrace. 
What  is  it  makes  thy  eyes  thus  fvvim  again  ? 

Tit, 
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Tit.     I  had  forgot :  be  good  to  Teraminta 
When  I  am  in  afhes. 

Brut.     Leave  her  to  my  care. 
See  her  thoti  muft  not,  for  thou  canft  not  bear  it. 
O  for  one  more,  this  pull,  this  tug  of  heart-firings : 
Farewell  for  ever. 

Tit.     O  Brutus !   O  my  father  ! 

Brut.     Canlt  thou  not  fay  farewell? 

Tit.     Farewell  for  ever. 

Brut.     For  ever  then  ;  but  O  my  tears  run  o'er; 
Groans  choak  my  words,  and  I  can  fpeak  no  more. 

Lee. 


CHAP.        XL 

SEBASTIAN     and    DORAX. 

Re-enter  'Dorax,  having  taken  off  his  turbanty  and  put  oh  a 
European  habit. 

Dorax.  "VT  OW  do  you  know  me  ? 

.1-^   Sebastian.     Thou  fhould'ft  be  Alonzo, 

Dor.     So  you  fhould  be  Sebaftian  ; 
But  when  Sebaftian  ceas'd  to  be  himfelf, 
I  ceas'd  to  be  Alonzo. 

StB.     As  in  a  dream 
I  fee  thee  here,  and  fcarce  believe  mine  eyts. 

Dor.     Is  it  fo  ftrange  to  find  me  where  my  wrongs, 
And  your  inhuman  tyranny  have  fent  me  ? 
Think  not  you  dream  :  or,  if  you  did,  my  injuries 
Shall  call  fo  loud,  that  lethargy  fhould  wake  ; 
And  death  fhould  give  you  back  to  anfwer  me. 
A  thoufand  nights  have  brufh'd  their  balmy  wings 
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Over  thefe  eyes ;  but  ever  when  they  clos'd, 
Your  tyrant  image  fcrc'd  them  ope  again, 
And  dry'd  the  dews  they  brought. 
The  long-expe<fled  hour  is  come  at  length. 
By  manly  vengeance  to  redeem  my  fame  : 
And  that  once  clear'd,  eternal  fleep  Is  welcome. 

Seb.     I  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  king, 
Whofe  royal  ofn.e  is  redrefs  of  wrongs  : 
If  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  charge  me  face  to  face  ; 
1  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  foldier. 

Dor.     'Tis  the  ilrft  juftice  thou  haft  ever  done  me  j 
Then  though  I  loathe  this  woman's  war  of  tongues. 
Yet  fhall  my  caufe  of  vengeance  firft  be  dear  j 
And,   Honour,  be  thou  judge. 

Seb.     Honour  befriend  us  both. 
Beware,  I  warn  thee  yet,   to  tell  thy  griefs 
In  terms  becoming  majefty  to  hear  : 
I  warn  thee  thus,   becaufe  I  know  thy  temper 
Is  infolent  and  haughty  to  fuperiors : 
How  often  halt  thou  brav'd  my  peaceful  court, 
Fill'd  it  with  noify  brawls,  and  windy  boafts  ; 
And,   with  paft  fervice,  naufeoufly  repeated, 
Reproach'd  ev'n  me  thy  prince  ? 

Dor.     And  well  I  might,  when  you  forgot  reward. 
The  part  of  Heav'n  in  kings :  for  punilhment 
Is  hangman's  work,  and  drudgery  for  devils. 
I  mufl,  and  will  reproach  thee  with  my  fervice, 
Tyrant,  (it  irks  me  fo  to  call  my  prince) 
But  jufl  refentraent  and  hard  ufage  coin'd 
Th'  unwilling  word;  and  grating  as  it  is. 
Take  it,  for  'tis  thy  due. 

S:  B.     How,  tyrant ! 

Don 
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Dor.     Tyrant ! 

Seb.     Traitor ;  that  name  thou  can'ft  not  echo  back: 
That  robe  of  infamy,  that  circumcifioa 
111  hid  beneath  that  robe,  proclaim  thee  traitor : 
And,  if  a  name 
More  foul  than  traitor  be,  'tis  renegade. 

DcR.     If  I'm  a  traitor,  think,  and  blufh,  thou  tyrant, 
Whofe  injuries  betray 'd  me  into  treafon, 
Effac'd  my  loyalty,  unhing'd  my  faith, 
And  hurry'd  me  from  hopes  of  heaven  to  hell ; 
All  thefe,  and  all  my  yet  unfinifh'd  crimes. 
When  I  fhall  rife  to  plead  before  the  faints, 
1  charge  on  thee  to  make  thy  damning  fure. 

Seb.  Thy  old  prefumptuous  arrogance  again, 
That  bred  my  firft  diflike,  and  then  my  loathing. 
Once  more  be  wam'd,  and  know  me  for  thy  king. 

Dor.     Too  well  I  know  thee,  but  for  king  no  more  : 
This  is  not  Liibon,  nor  the  circle  this. 
Where,  like  a  ftatue,  thou  haft  ftood  beiieg'd 
By  fycophants,  and  fools,  the  growth  of  courts ; 
Where  thy  guli'd  eyes,  in  all  the  gaudy  round. 
Met  nothing  but  a  lie  in  every  face  ; 
And  the  grofs  flattery  of  a  gaping  crowd. 
Envious  who  firfl:  fhould  catch,  and  firft  applaud 
The  ftufFor  royal  nonfenfe  :  when  I  fpuke, 
My  honeft  homely  words  were  carp'd,  and  cenfur'd. 
For  want  of  courtly  ftyle  :  related  aftions 
Though  modeftly  reported,  pafs'd  for  boafts  ; 
Secure  of  merit,  if  I  alk'd  reward, 
Thy  hungry  rainions  thought  their  rights  invaded. 
And  the  bread  fnatch'd  from  pimps  and  parafites. 
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Henriquez  anfwer'd,  with  a  ready  He, 

To  fave  his  king's,  the  boon  was  begg'd  before. 

See.     What  fay'fl  thou  of  Henriquez?  Now  by  Heav*n, 
Thou  mov'Il  me  more  by  barely  naming  him. 
Than  all  thy  foul  unmanner'd  fcurril  taunts. 

Dor.  And  therefore  'twas  to  gall  thee,  that  I  nam'd  him. 
That  thing,  that  nothing,  but  a  cringe  and  fmile; 
That  woman,  but  more  daub'd  j  or,  if  a  man, 
Corrupted  to  a  woman  ;  thy  man  miftrefs* 
See.     All  falfe  as  hell  or  thou* 
Dor.    Yes ;  full  as  falfe 
As  that  I  ferv'd  ihee  fifteen  hard  campaigns, 
And  pitch'd  thy  flandard  in  thefe  foreign  lields ; 
By  me  thy  greatnefs  grew,  thy  years  grew  with  it. 
But  thy  ingratitude  outgrew  them  both. 

See.     I  fee  to  what  thou  tend'lt;  but  tell  me  firft. 
If  thofe  great  adls  were  done  alone  for  me  ; 
If  love  produc'd  not  fome,  and  pride  the  reft  ? 

Dor.     Why,  love  does  all  that's  noble  here  below : 
But  all  th'  advantage  of  that  love  was  thine  : 
For,  coming  fraughtcd  b^k,  in  either  hand 
With  palm  and  olive,  vidory  and  peace, 
I  was  indeed  prepar'd  to  aflc  my  own, 
(For  Violante's  vows  were  mine  before  :) 
Thy  malice  had  prevention,  «re  I  fpokej 
And  alk'd  me  Violante  for  Henriquez. 

See,     I  meant  thee  a  reward  of  greater  worth. 
Dor.     Where  juftice  wanted,  could  reward  be  hop'd  : 
Could  the  robb'd  pafTenger  expedt  a  bounty 
From  thofe  rapacious  hands  who  ftripp'd  him  firft  ? 
See.     He  had  my  promife,  ere  I  knew  thy  love. 
Dor,     My  fervices  defer v'd  thou  fhould'ft  revoke  it. 

Seb. 
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See.     Thy  infolence  had  cancell'd  all  thy  fervlce  j 
To  violate  my  laws,  even  in  my  court. 
Sacred  to  peace,  and  fafe  from  all  affronts ; 
Ev'n  to  my  face,  and  done  in  my  defpight. 
Under  the  wing  of  awful  majefty 
To  ftrike  the  man  1  lov'd  ! 

Dor.     Ev'n  in  the  face  of  Heav'n,  a  place  more  facred,. 
Would- 1  have  ftruck  the  man,  who,  prompt  by  power. 
Would  feize  my  right,  and  rob  me  of  my  love: 
But,  for  a  blow  provoked  by  thy  injuftice, 
The  hafly  producl  of  a  juft  defpair. 
When  he  refue'd  to  meet  me  in  the  field. 
That  thou  fhoulJ'ft  make  a  coward's  caufe  thy  own  ? 

Seb.  Hedurfl:  nay,  more,  defu'd  and  begg'd  with  tear-r 
To  meet  thy  challenge  fairly  :   'twas  thy  fault 
To  make  it  public  ;  but  my  duty,   then 
To  interpofe,  on  pain  of  my  difpleafure. 
Betwixt  your  fwords. 

Dor.     On  pain  of  infamy 
He  flaould  have  difobey'd. 

See.     Th'  indignity  thou  didft  was  meant  to  me . 
Thy  gloomy  eyes  were  cafton  me  with  fcorn, 
As  who  fhould  fay,  the  blow  was  there  intended ; 
But  that  thou  didft  not  dare  to  lift  thy  hands 

Againfl;  anointed  power: fo  was  I  forc'd 

To  do  a  fovereign  juflice  to  myfelf. 
And  fpurn  thee  from  my  prefence. 

Dor.     Thou  haft  dar'd 
To  tell  me,  what  I  durft  not  tell  myfelf: 
I  durft  not  think  that  I  was  fpurn'd,  and  live  ; 
And  live  to  hear  it  boafted  to  my  face. 
All  my  long  avarice  of  honour  loft, 
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Hesp'd  up  in  youth,  and  hoarded  up  for  age ; 

Has  Honour's  fountain  then  fack'd  back  the  ftream  ? 

He  has ;  and  hooting  boys  may  dry-fhod  pafs. 

And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford. 

Give  me  my  love,  my  honour  ;  give  them  back 

Give  me  revenge,  while  I  have  breath  to  afk  it 

Seb.     Now  by  this  honour'd  order  which  I  wear. 
More  gladly  would  I  give,  than  thou  dar'ft  afk  it— — 
Nor  fnall  the  facred  charafter  of  king 
Be  urg'd  to  (nield  me  from  thy  bold  appeal. 
If  I. have  injur'd  thee,  that  makes  us  equal : 
The  wrong,  if  done,  debas'd  me  down  to  thee. 
But  thou  haft  charg'd  me  with  Ingratitude  ; 
Hail  thou  not  charg'd  me  ?    Speak. 

Dor.     Thou  know'ft  I  have  : 
If  thou  difown'ft  that  imputation,  draw, 
And  prove  ray  charge  a  lie. 

See.     No  ;  to  difprove  that  lie  I  muft  not  draw  : 
Be  confclous  to  thy  worth,  aivd  tell  thy  foul 
What  thou  haft  done  this  day  in  my  defence : 
To  fight  thee,  after  this,  what  were  it  elfe 
Than  owning  that  Ingratituiie  thou  urgeft  ? 
That  ifthmus  ftands  between  two  rufhing  fe'^sj 
Which  mcur.ting,  view  each  other  from  afar  ; 
And  ftrive  in  vain  to  meet. 

Dor.     I'll  cut  that  ifthmuj. 
Thou  know'ft  I  meant  not  to  preferve  thy  life. 
But  to  reprieve  it,  for  my  own  revenge. 
1  fav'd  thee  out  of  honourable  malice  : 
Now  draw  ;   I  fhould  be  loath  to  think  thou  dar'ft  not  : 
Beware  of  fuch  another  vile  excufe. 

Seb.     Oh,  patience,  Heav'n  ? 

Dor. 
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Dor.     Beware  of  patience  too  ; 
That's  a  fufpicioas  word  :  it  had  been  proper, 
lefore  thy  foot  had  fpurn'd  me ;  now  'tis  bafe  : 
\'et  to  difarm  thee  of  thy  lall  defence, 

have  thy  oath  for  my  fecurlty  : 
The  only  boon  I  begg'd  was  this  fair  combat : 

ight  or  be  perjur'd  now  ;  that's  all  thy  choice. 
Seb.     Now  can  I  thank  thee  as  thoa  would'ftbe  thank'd: 

Never  was  vow  of  honour  better  paid. 

If  my  true  fword  but  hold,  than  this  fhall  be. 

The  fprightly  bridegroom  on  his  wedding  night. 

More  gladly  enters  not  the  lifts  of  love. 

Why  'tis  enjoyment  to  be  fummon'd  thus. 

Go  ;  bear  my  meffage  to  Henriquez'  gholl ; 

And  fay  his  mafter  and  his  friend  leveng'd  him. 

Dor,     His  ghoft!  then  is  ray  hated  rival  dead  r 

Seb,     The  queftion  is  btfJe  our  prcfcnt  purpofe  ; 
Thou  feeft  me  ready  j  we  delay  too  long. 

Dor.     a  minute  is  not  much  in  cither's  life. 
When  there's  but  one  betwixt  us ;  throw  it  in. 
And  give  it  him  of  us  who  is  to  fall. 

Seb.     He's  dead:    make   hafte,    and  thou  may'ft  yet 
o'ertake  him. 

Dor.     When  I  was  hafty,  thou  delay'dft  me  longer. 
I  pr'ythee  let  me  hedge  one  moment  more 
Into  thy  promife  :  for  thy  life  preferv'd. 
Be  kind  ;  and  tell  me  how  that  rival  dy'd, 
Whofe  death  next  thine  I  wifh'd. 

Seb.     Jf  it  would  pleafe  thee,  thou  fhould'ft  never  know: 
Batlhou,  like  jealoufy,  enquir'il  a  truth. 
Which  found  will  torture  thee ;  he  dy'd  in  fight : 
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Fought  next  my  perfon  ;  as  in  confort  fought : 

Kept  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  every  blow  ; 

Save  when  he  heav'd  his  fhield  in  my  defence. 

And  on  his  naked  fide  receiv'd  my  wound  : 

Then  when  he  could  no  more,  he  fell  at  once. 

But  roll'd  his  falling  body  crofs  their  v/ay,  ^ 

And  made  a  bulwark  of  it  for  his  prince. 

Dor.     I  never  can  forgive  him  fuch  a  death  T 

See.     I  prophefy'd  thy  proud  foul  could  not  bear  it. 
Now  judge  thyfelf,  who  beft  deferv'd  my  love. 
1  knew  you  both  ;  and  (durft  I  fay)  as  Heav'n 
Foreknew  among  the  ihining  angel  hoft 
Who  fhould  (land  firm,  who  fall. 

Dor.     Had  he  been  tempted  fo,  Co  had  hefall'n; 
And  fo,  had  I  been  favour'd,  had  I  flood. 

See.     What  had  been,   is  unknown  ;  what  is,  appears^ 
Confefs  he  juftly  was  preferred  to  thee. 

Dor.     Had  I  been  born  with  his  indulgent  liars. 
My  fortune  had  been  his,  and  his  been  mine. 
Oh,  worfe  than  hell !   what  glory  have  I  loft, 
And  what  has  he  acquir'd  by  fuch  a  death  ! 
I  faould  have  fallen  by  Sebaftian's  fide. 
My  corpfe  had  been  the  bulwark  of  my  king. 
His  glorious  end  was  a  patch'd  work  of  Fate, 
Ill-forted  with  a  foft  effeminate  life  : 
It  fuited  better  with  my  life  than  his 
So  to  have  dy'd  :  mine  had  been  of  a  piece. 
Spent  in  your  fervice  dying  at  your  feet. 

See.     The  more  effeminate  and  foft  his  life. 
The  more  his  fame,  to  flruggle  to  the  field, 
And  meet  his  glorious  fate  :  confefs,  proud  fpirit, 

(For 
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^For  I  will  have  it  from  thy  very  mouth) 
That  better  he  deferv'd  my  love  than  thou. 

Dor.     Oh,  whither  would  you  drive  me  !  I  muft  grant, 
Yes,  I  muft  grant,  but  with  a  fwelling  foul, 
Henriquez  had  your  love  with  more  defert : 
For  you  he  fought  and  dy'd  ;  I  fought  againft  you; 

hrough  all  the  mazes  of  the  bloody  field, 
Hunted  your  facred  life  ;  which  that  I  mifs'd 
Was  the  propitious  error  of  my  fate. 
Not  of  my  foul ;  my  foul's  a  regicide. 

See.     Thou  might'ft  have  given  it  a  more  gentle  namer 
Thou  meant'ft  to  kill  a  tyrant,  not  a  king. 
Speak,  didll  thou  not,   Alonzo  ? 

Dor.     Can  I  fpcak  I 
Alas,  1  cannot  anfwerto  Alonzo: 
No,  Dorax  cannot  anfwer  to  Alonzo  : 
Alonzo  was  too  kind  a  name  for  me. 
Then,  when  I  fought  and  conquer'd  with  your  arms,  ■.     . 
in  that  blcft  age  I  was  the  man  you  nam'd  j 
Till  rage  and  pride  debas'd  me  into  Dorax; 
And  loft,  like  Lucifer,   my  name  above. 

Seb.     Yet  twice  this  day  I  ow'd  my  life  to  Dorax. 

Dor.     I  fav'd  you  but  to  kill  you  :  there's  my  grief. 

Seb.     Nay,  if  thou  can'ft  be  griev'd,  thou  can'ft  repent: 
Thou  could'ft  not  be  a  villain,  though  thou  would'Il  : 
Thou  own'lt  too  much  in  owning  thou  hafl.  err'd  ; 
And  I  too  little,  who  proyokld  thy  crime. 

Dor.     Oh,  flop  this  headlong  toirent  of  your  goodnefs ; 
It  comes  too  fall  upon  a  feeble  foul, 
Half-drown'd.  in  tesis  before  ;  fpare  piy  cpnfufion  : 
For  pity  fpare,  and  i.xy  not,  firll  you  err'd. 
For  yet  I  have  not  dar'd,  through  guilt  and  fharr.e, 
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To  throw  myfelf  beneath  your  royal  feet. 
Now  fpurn  this  rebel,  this  proQd  renegade: 
*ris  juft  you  (hould,  nor  will  I  more  complain. 

Seb.     Indeed  thou  Ihould'ft  not  afk  forgiven efsfirft. 
But  thou  prevent'ft  mc  ftlll,  in  all  that's  noble. 
Yes,  I  will  raife  thee  up  with  better  news  : 
Thy  Violante's  heart  was  ever  thine  ; 
CompelI'd  to  wed,  bccaufe  ihe  was  my  ward. 
Her  foul  was  abfent  when  fhe  gave  her  hand  : 
Nor  could  my  threats,  or  his  purfuing  courtfhip, 
EiTeft  the  confummation  of  his  loVe  : 
So,  ftill  indulging  tears,  fhe  pines  for  thee, 
A  widow  and  a  maid. 

Dor.  Havel  been  curfing  Heav'n,  while  Heaven  bleft  me ! 
I  fhall  run  mad  with  extafy  of  joy  : 
"What,  in  one  moment,   to  be  reconcil'd 
To  Heav'n,  and  to  my  king,  and  to  my  love  ! 
Eut  pity  is  my  friend,  and  flops  me  fhort, 
For  my  unhappy  rival.     Poor  Henriqucz  ! 

Seb.     Art  thou  fo  generous  too,  to  pity  him  ? 
Nay,  then  I  was  unjuft  to  love  him  better. 
Here  let  me  ever  hold  thee  in  my  arms ; 
And  all  our  quarrels  be  but  fuch  as  thefe. 
Who  fhall  love  befl,  and  clofeft  fhall  embrace  : 
Be  what  Henriquez  was :  be  my  Alonzo. 

Dor.     What,  my  Alonzo,  faid  you  ?  My  Alonzo! 
Let  my  tears  thank  you  ;  for  I  cannot  fpeak  j 
And  if  I  could, 
Words  were  not  made  to  vent  fuch  thoughts  as  mine. 

Seb.     Thou  canfl  not  fpeak,  and  I  can  ne*cr  be  filcnt. 
Some  flrange  rcverfe  of  fate  muft  fure  attend 
Thi?  vafl  profufion,  this  extravagance 

0» 
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Of  Heav'n  to  blefs  me  thus.     Tis  gold  fo  pure, 

It  cannot  bear  the  ftamp,  without  allay. 

Be  kind,  ye  pow'rs,  and  take  but  half  away  : 

With  eafe  the  gifts  of  fortune  I  refign  ; 

But,  let  my  love,  and  friend,  be  ever  mine. 

Drvden. 


CHAP.       xir. 

ANTONY     AND     VENTIDIUS. 

Ant.  'Tp  HEY  tell  me,  'tis  my  birth-day,  and  I'll  keep  it 

X      With  double  pomp  of  fadnefs. 
'Tis  what  the  day  deferves,  which  gave  me  breath. 
Why  was  1  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  the  flcies,  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd. 
Till  all  my  fires  were  fpent,  and  then  call  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  C«far  ? 

Vent.    [JJic^e.]    On  my  foul 
*Tis  mournful,  wond'rous  mournful ! 

Ant.     Count  thy  gains. 
Now,  Antony,  wouldft  thou  be  born  for  this  ? 
Glutton  of  fortune,  thy  dcvcuring  youth 
Has  ftarv'd  thy  wanting  age. 

Vent.  [J/Je."]  How  forrow  fhakes  him  ! 
So  now  the  tempeft  tears  him  up  by  th'  roots, 
And  on  the  ground  extends  the  noble  ruin. 

Ant.     [^Having  throi-vn  him/elf  doivn."]    Lie  there,  then 
(hadow  of  an  emperor  ; 
The  place  thou  preffeft  on  thy  mother  earth 
1$  all  thy  empire  now  :  now  it  contains  thee  ; 
Some  few  days  hence,  and  then  'twill  be  too  large, 
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When  thou'rt  contrafted  in  thy  narrow  urn. 

Shrunk  to  a  few  cold  aflies ;  then  Oftavia, 

(For  Cleopatra  will  not  live  to  fee  it) 

Oftavia  then  will  have  thee  all  her  own, 

And  bear  thee  in  her  widow'd  hand  to  Casfar. 

Cxfar  will  weep,  the  crocodile  will  weep. 

To  fee  his  rival  of  tlje  univerfe 

Lie  ftill  and  peaceful  there.     I'll  think  no  more  on't. 

Give  me  fome  mufic  ;  look  that  it  be  fad. 

I'll  footh  ray  melancholy,  'till  I  fwell. 

And  burft  royfelf  with  fighing— — — 

*Tis  fomewhat  to  my  humour.     Stay,  I  fancy 

I'm  now  turn'd  wild,  a  commoner  of  nature  j 

Of  all  forfaken,  and  forfaking  all ; 

Live  in  a  fhady  foreft's  fylvan  fcene, 

Stretch'd  at  my  length  beneath  fome  blailed  oak,, 

I  lean  my  head  upon  the  moffy  bark, 

And  look  juft  of  a  piece,  as  I  grew  from  it ; 

My  uncomb'd  locks,  matted  like  midetoe. 

Hang  o'er  my  hoary  face ;   a  murm'ring  brook 

Runs  at  my  foot 

Vent.     Mcthinks,  I  fancy 
Myfelf  there  too. 

Ant.     The  herd  come  jumping  by  rae. 
And  fearlefs,  quench  their  thirft,  while  I  look  on. 
And  take  m.e  for  their  fellow-citizen. 
More  of  this  image,  mo;e  ;  it  lulls  my  thoughts. 

Vent.     I  muli  diflurb  him.     1  can  hold  no  longer.     . 

[S/an^s  before  him. 

Ant,    {Starting  up. "l    Art  thou  Ventldius  ? 

Vent.    Are  you  Antony  ? 
I'm  liker  what  I  was,  than  you  to  him 
1  left  )ou  lall. 

Ant. 
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Ant.     I'm  angry. 

Vent.     So  am  I. 

Ant.     I  would  be  private.     Leave  me. 

Vent.     Sir,  I  love  you. 
And  therefore  will  not  leave  you. 

Ant.     Will  not  leave  me  ! 
Where  have  you  learnt  that  anfwer  ?    Who  am  I  ? 

Vent.     My  emperor  ;  the  man  I  love  next  Heav*n. 
If  I  faid  more,  I  think  'twere  fcarce  a  fin  : 
You're  all  that's  good,  and  god-like. 

Ant.     All  that's  wretched. 
You  will  not  leave  me  then  ? 

Vent.     *Twas  too  prefuming 
To  fay  I  would  not  :  but  I  dare  not  leave  you  ; 
And  'tis  unkind  in  you  to  chide  me  hence 
So  foon,  when  I  fo  far  have  come  to  fee  you. 

Ant.     Now  thou  haft  feen  me,  art  thou  (at'isfy'd  r 
For,  if  a  friend,  thou  haft  beheld  enough. 
And,  if  a  foe,  too  much. 

Vent.     Look,  emperor,  this  is  no  common  dew, 
I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years ;   but  now 
My  mother  comes  afrelh  into  my  eyes  ; 
I  cannot  help  her  foftnefs. 

Ant.  By  Heav'n,  he  weeps,  poor  good  old  man,  he  weeps! 
The  big  round  drops  courfe  one  another  down 
The  furrows  of  his  cheeks.     Stop  'em,  Ventidius, 
Or  I  fhall  blufh  to  death  ;  they  fct  my  fliame, 
That  caus'd  'em,  full  before  me. 

Vent.     I'll  do  my  beft. 

Ant.     Sure  there's  contagion  in  the  tears  of  friends ; 
See,  I  have  caught  it  too.     Believe  me,  'tis  not 

For  my  own  griefs,  but  thine Nay,  father 

Vent, 
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Vent.     Emperor! 

Ant.     Emperor  !    Why  that's  the  flyle  of  viftory. 
The  conqu'ring  foldier,  red  with  unfelt  wounds. 
Salutes  his  general  fo  :  but  never  more 
Shall  that  found  reach  my  ears. 

Vent.     I  warrant  you. 

Ant.     Aftium,  Allium!   Oh— — 

Vent.     It  fits  too  near  you. 

Ant.     Here,  here  it  lies ;  a  lump  of  lead  by  day  ; 
And  in  my  (hort,  diftrafted,  rightly  flumbers. 
The  hag  that  rides  my  dreams—— 

Vent.     Out  with  it;  give  it  vent. 

Ant.     Urge  not  my  fhame  — 
I  loH  a  battle. 

Vent.     So  has  Julius  done. 

Ant.     Thou  favour'll  me,  and  fpeak'il  not  half  thou 
think'ft  J 
For  Julius  fought  it  out,  and  loft  it  fairly  : 
But  Antony-' 

Vent.     Nay,  (lop  not. 

Ant.     Antony, 
(Well,  thou  wilt  have  it)  like  a  coward,  fled, 
Fled  while  his  foldiers  fought  ?  fled  firft,  Ventidius. 
Thou  long'ft  to  curfe  me,  and  I  give  thee  leave, 
I  know  thou  cam'ft  prepar'd  to  rail. 

Vent.     1  did. 

Ant.     1*11  help  thee— I  have  been  a  man,  Ventidius. 

Vent.     Yes,  and  a  brave  one  ;  but— — 

Ant.     I  know  thy  meaning. 
But  I  have  loft  my  reafon,  have  difgrac'd 
The  name  of  foldier,  with  inglorious  eafe. 
la  the  full  vintage  of  my  flowing  honours, 

Sate 
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Sate  ftlll,  and  faw  it  preft  by  other  hands. 
Fortune  came  fmiling  to  my  youth,  and  woo'd  it, 
And  purple  greatnefs  met  my  ripen'd  years. 
When  firfl  I  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
On  tides  of  people,  crouding  to  ihy  triumphs  ; 
The  wifh  of  nations,  and  the  willing  world, 
Receiv'd  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace. 
I  was  To  great,  fo  happy,  fo  belov'd, 
Fate  could  not  ruin  me  ;   till  I  took 'pains, 
And  work'd  againfl  my  fortune,  chid  her  from  me. 
And  turn'd  her  loofe  :  yet  ftill  iTic  came  again. 
My  carelefs  days,  and  my  luxurious  nights. 
At  length  have  weary'd  her,  and  now  fhe's  gone. 
Gone,  gone,  divorc'd  for  ever.     Help  me,  foldier, 
To  curfe  this  madman,  this  induflrious  fool. 
Who  labour'd  to  be  wretched.     Pr'ythee  curfe  me. 

Vent,     No. 

Ant.     Why? 

Vent.     You  are  too  fenfible  already 
Of  what  you've  done  ;  too  confcious  of  your  failings  j 
And  like  a  fcorpion,  whipt  by  others  firft 
To  fury,  fling  yourfelf  in  mad  revenge. 
I  would  bring  balm,  and  pour  it  in  your  wounds. 
Cure  your  diftemper'd  mind,  and  heal  your  fortunes. 

Ant.     I  know  thou  would'ft. 

Vent.     I  will. 

Ant.     Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Vent.     You  laugh. 

Ant.     I  do,  to  fee  officious  love 
Give  cordials  to  the  dead. 

Vent.     You  would  be  loft  then  ? 

•Ant.    I  am. 

Vent, 
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^''E^'T.     I  fay  you  are  not.     Try  your  fortune. 
Ant.    I  have  to  th' utraoft.  Doft  thou  thiakmedefperate 
Without  juft  caufe  ?    No,  when  I  found  all  loft 
Beyond  repair,  I  hid  me  from  the  world, 
And  learnt  to  fcorn  it  here ;  which  nov/  I  do 
So  heartily,  I  think  it  is  not  woith 
The  coft  of  keeping. 

Vent.     Caefar  thinks  not  {o  : 
He'll  thank  you  for  the  gift  he  could  not  take. 
You  would  be  kill'd,  like  TuUy,  would  you  ?   Do 
Hold  out  your  throat. to  Caefar,  and  die  tamely. 
Ant.     No,  I  can  kill  myfelf;   and  fo  rcfolve. 

Vent.     I  can  die  with  you  too,  when  time  fhall  ferve  ;. 
But  fortune  calls  upon  us  now  to  live. 
To  fight,  to  conquer. 

Ant.     Sure  thou  dream'ft,  Ventidius. 

Vent.     No;  'tis  you  dream  ;  you  fleep  away  yourhoups 
In  defperate  floth,  mifcall'd  philofopliy. 
Up,  up,  for  honour's  fake  ;  twelve  legions  wait  you,  . 
And  long  to  call  you  chief.     By  painful  journeyf, 
I  led  'em,  patient  both  of  heat  and  hunger, 
Down  from  the  Parthian  marches^  to  the  Nile. 
'Twill  do  you  good  to  fee  their  fun -burnt  face;-. 
Their  fcarr'd  cheeks,  and  chopt  hands ;  there's  viriu?  in  'em : 
They'll  fell  thofe  mangled  limbs  at  dearer,  rates . 
Than  yon  trim  bands  can  buy. 

Ant.     Where  left  you  them  ? 

Vent.     1  faid,  in  lower  Syria. 

Ant.     Bring  'em  hither; 
There  may  be  life  in  thefe. 

Vent.     They  will  not  come. 

A  .\'  r . 
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Ant.    Why  didft  thou  mock  my  hopes  with  promisMaids, 
To  double  my  defpair  ?    They're  mutinous. 

Vent.     Moft  firm  and  loyal. 

Ant.     Yet  they  will  not  march 
To  fuccour  me.     Oh,  trifler  ! 

Vent.     They  petition 
You  would  make  halle  to  head  'em. 

Ant.     I'm  befieg'd. 

Vent.    There'sbutoneway  fhutup — How  came  I  hither? 

Ant.    I  will  not  ftir. 

Vent.     They  would  perhaps  define 
A  better  reafon. 

Ant.     I  have  never  us'd 
My  foldiers  to  demand  a  reafon  of 
My  aftions.     Why  did  they  refufe  to  march  ? 

Vent.     They  faid  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatra. 

Ant.     What  was't  they  faid  ? 

Vent.     They  faid  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatra. 
Why  fhould  they  fight,  indeed,   to  make  her  conquer, 
And  make  you  more  a  flave  ?    To  gain  you  kingdoms, 
Which,  for  a  kifs,  at  your  next  midnight  feaft, 
You'll  fell  to  her  ?  —  Then  fhe  new  names  her  jewels, 
And  calls  this  diamond  fuch  or  fuch  a  tax; 
Each  pendant  in  her  ear  fliall  be  a  province. 

Ant.     Ventidius,  I  allow  your  tongue  free  licence 
On  all  my  other  faults ;  but,  on  your  life. 
No  word  of  Cleopatra  ;  flie  deferves 
More  worlds  than  1  can  lofe. 

Vent.     Behold,  you  pow'rs, 
To  whom  you  have  entrufled  human  kind ; 
See  Europe,   Afric,   Afia  put  in  balance; 
And  all  weigh'd  down  by  one  light  vvorthlefs  woman  ! 

I  th^ink 
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I  think  the  gods  are  Antonies,  and  give, 
Like  prodigals,  this  nether  world  away 
To  none  but  wafteful  hands. 

Ant.     You  grow  prefumptuous. 
Vent.     I  take  the  privilege  of  plain  love  to  fpeak. 
Ant.     Plain  love!    Plain  arrogance,  plain  in folence  ! 
Thy  men  are  cowards ;  thou,  an  envious  traitor ; 
Who,  under  feeming  honefly,  hath  vented 
The  burden  of  thy  rank  o'erflowing  gall. 
Oh,  that  thou  wert  my  equal ;  gre-t  in  arms 
As  the  firft  Csefar  was,  that  I  might  kill  thee 
Without  (lain  to  my  honour ! 
Vent.     You  may  kill  me. 
You  have  done  more  already  ;  call'd  me  traitor. 
AxT.     Art  thou  not  one  ? 
Vent.     For  fhowing  you  yourfelf, 
"Which  none  elfe  durft  have  doRe.     But  had  I  been 
That  name,  which  I  difdain  to  fpeak  again, 
I  needed  not  have  fought  your  abjeft  fortunes, 
Come  to  partake  your  fate,  to  die  with  you. 
What  hinder'd  me  to've  led  my  conqu'ring  eagles 
To  fill  Odlavius'  bands  ?    I  could  have  hem 
A  traitor  then,  a  glorious  happy  traitor, 
And  not  have  been  fo  call'd. 

Ant.     Forgive  me,  foldier ; 
I've  been  too  pafTionate. 

Vent.     You  thought  me  falfe  ; 
Thought  my  old  age  betray'd  you.     Kill  me.  Sir  ; 
Pray  kill  me ;  yet,  you  need  not,  your  unkindnefs 
Has  left  your  fword  no  work. 
Ant.     I  did  not  think  fo; 
I  CM  it  in  my  rage :  pr'ythee  forgive  rae. 

V/hy 
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Why  didlt  thou  teir.pt  my  anger,  by  difcovery 
Of  what  I  would  not  hear  ? 

Vent.     No  prince  but  you 
Could  merit  that  fincerity  I  us*d. 
Nor  durfl.  another  man  have  ventur'd  it : 
But  you,  ere  love  mifled  your  wand'ring  eyes. 
Were  fure  the  chief  and  beft  of  human  race, 
Fram'd  in  the  very  pride  and  boaft  of  nature. 

Ant.     But  Cleopatra 

Go  on  ;  for  I  can  bear  it  now. 
Vent.     No  more. 

Ant.    Thou  dar'll  not  trufl  my  paflion ;  but  thou  may 'il; 
Thou  only  lov'ft,  the  reft  have  fla.tter'd  me. 

Vent.     Heaven's  blefGng  on  your  heart,  for  that  kind 
word. 
May  I  believe  you  love  me  ?     Speak  again. 

Ant.     Indeed  I  do.     Speak  this,   and  this,  and  thi^. 
Thy  praifes  were  unjuft  ;  but,  I'll  deferve  'em. 
And  yet  mend  all.     Do  with  me  what  thou  wiltj 
Lead  me  to  victory,  thou  know'ft  the  way. 
Vent.     And,  will  you  leave  this-  — 
Ant.     Pr'ythee  do  not  curfe  her. 
And  I  will  leave  her  ;  though,  Heav'n  knows,  I  love 
Beyond  life,  conqueft,  empire,  all,  but  honour  : 
But  I  will  leave  her. 

Vent.     That's  my  royal  mafter. 
And,  fhall  we  fight  ? 

Ant.     I  warrant  thee,  old  foldier  ; 
Thou  flialt  behold  me  once  again  in  iron. 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  old  troops,  that  beat 
The  Parthians,  cry  aloud,  Come  foHov-'  me. 

Vent. 
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Vent.     Oh,  now  I  hear  my  emperor  !    In  that  word 
Oftavius  fell.     Gods,  let  me  fee  that  day. 
And,  if  I  have  ten  years  behind,  take  all  ; 
1*11  thank  you  fcr  th'  exchange. 

Ant,     Oh,  Cleopatra! 

Vent.     Again  ! 

Ant.     I've  done.     In  that  lall  figh,  fhe  went, 
Csefar  fhall  know  what  'tis  to  force  a  lover 
From  all  he  holds  moft  dear. 

Vent.     Methinks  you  breathe 
Another  foul ;  your  looks  are  rnore  divFne  ; 
You  fpeak  a  hero,  and  you  move  a  god. 

Ant.     Oh,  thou  haft  fir'd  me  !  my  foul's  up  in  arms^ 
And  mans  each  part  about  me.     Once  again 
That  noble  eagernefs  of  fight  has  feiz'd  me  ; 
That  eagernefs,  with  which  I  darted  upward 
To  Caffius'  camp.     In  vain  the  fteepy  hill 
Oppos'd  my  way  ;  in  vain  a  war  of  fpears 
Sung  round  my  head,  and  planted  all  my  fhield; 
I  won  the  trenches,  while  my  foremoft  men 
Lagg'd  on  the  plain  below. 

Vent.     Yegods,  ye  gods, 
For  fuch  another  honour ! 

Ant.     Come  on,  my  foldier  ; 
Our  hearts  and  arms  are  ftill  the  fame.     I  long 
Once  more  to  meet  our  foes  ;  that  thou  and  f, 
Like  Time  and  Death,  marching  before  our  troops. 
May  tafle  fate  to  'em  ;  mow 'em  out  a  pafiage, 
And,  ent'ring  where  the  utmoft  fquadrons  yield. 
Begin  the  noble  harveft  of  the  field. 

Drvdzn.. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XIII. 

THEODOSIUS     AND     MARCIAN. 

Theo.   T  T  a  '.  what  raili  thing  art  thou,  who  fett'ftfofmall 

JL  X  A  value  on  thy  life,  thus  to  prefume 
Againft  the  fatal  orders  I  have  giv'n, 
Thus  to  entrench  on  Caefar's  fclitude. 
And  urge  me  to  thy  ruin  ? 
Mar.     Mighty  Casfar, 
I  have  tranfgrefs'd,  and  for  my  pardon  bow 
To  thee,  as  to  the  gods,  when  I  offend  ; 
Nor  can  I  doubt  your  mercy,  when  you  know 
The  nature  of  my  crime.     I  am  commiffion'd 
From  all  the  earth  to  give  thee  thanks  and  pralfes. 
Thou  darling  of  mankind  !  whofe  conqa'ring  arms 
Already  drown  the  glory  of  great  Julius  ; 
Whofe  deeper  reach  in  laws  and  policy 
Makes  wife  Auguilus  envy  thee  in  heav'n  ! 
What  mean  the  Fates  by  fach  prodigious  virtue? 
When  fcarce  the  manly  down  yet  fhades  thy  face. 
With  conquefts  thus  to  over-run  the  world, 
And  make  barbarians  tremble.     O  ye  gods ! 
Should  Deftiny  now  end  thee  in  the  bloom, 
Methinks  I  fee  thee  mourn'd  above  the  lofs 
Of  lov'd  Germanicus;  thy  funerals. 
Like  his,  are  folemniz'd  with  tears  and  blood. 
Theo.     How,  Marcian  ! 
Mar.     Yes,  the  raging  multitude. 
Like  torrents,  fet  no  bound  to  their  mad  grief; 
Shave  their  wives'  heads,  and  tear  off"  their  own  hair ; 

With 
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With  wild  defpair  they  bring  their  Infants  out. 
To  brawl  their  parents'  forrow  In  the  ftreets. 
Trade  is  no  more,  all  courts  of  juftice  ftopt ; 
With  ftones  they  daih  the  windows  of  their  temples. 
Pull  down  their  altars ;  break  their  houfehold  gods  j 
And  ftill  the  univerfal  groan  is  this, 
**  Conftantinople's  loft,  our  empire's  ruin'd  ; 
Since  he  is  gone,  that  father  of  his  country. 
Since  he  is  dead,  O  life,  where  is  thy  pleafure  ? 

0  Rome,  O  conquer'd  world,  where  is  thy  glory  ?  ** 
Theo.    I  know  thee  well,  thy  cuftom  and  thy  manners. 

Thou  doft  upbraid  me  :  but  no  more  of  this. 

Not  for  thy  life 

Mar.     What's  life  without  my  honoor  ? 
Could  you  transform  yourfelf  into  a  Gorgon, 
Or  make  that  beardlefs  face  like  Jupiter's, 

1  would  be  heard  in  fpite  of  all  your  thunder  : 
O  pow'r  of  guilt !  you  fear  to  ftand  the  teft 
Which  Virtue  brings ;  like  fores,  your  vices  fhake 
Before  this  Roman  healer.     But,  by  the  gods, 
Before  I  go,  I'll  rip  the  malady. 

And  let  the  venom  flow  before  your  eyes. 
This  is  a  debt  to  the  great  Theodofius, 
The  grandfather  of  your  illuftrious  blood  : 
And  then  farewell  for  ever. 

Theo.     Prefuming  Marclan ! 
What  canll  thou  urge  againft  my  innocence  ? 
Thro'  the  whole  courfe  of  all  my  harmlefs  youth,  i 

£v'n  to  this  hour,  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
One  wicked  adl  which  I  have  done  to  fliame  me. 

Mar.     This  may  be  true:  yet  if  you  give  the  fway 
To  other  hands,  and  your  poor  fubjcds  fuffer. 

Your 
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Your  negligence  to  them  is  as  the  caufe. 

O  Theodofms,  credit  me,  who  know 

The  world,  and  hear  how  fcldiers  cenfure  kings; 

]n  after-times,  if  thus  you  fhould  go  on, 

Your  memory  by  warriors  will  be  fcorn'd. 

As  much  as  Nero  or  Caligula  loath'd  ; 

They  will  defpife  your  floth,  and  backward  eafe. 

More  than  they  hate  the  others'  cruelty. 

And  what  a  thing,  ye  gods,  is  fcorn,  or  pity  ! 

Heap  on  me,  Heav'n,  the  hate  of  all  mankind  5 

Load  me  with  malice,  envy,  deteftation, 

Let  me  be  horrid  to  all  apprehenfion. 

And  the  world  fhun  me,  fo  I  efcape  but  fcorn. 

Theo.     Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Mar.     Nay,  when  the  legions  make  comparifonSj 
And  fay,  Thus  cruel  Nero  once  refolv'd. 
On  Galba's  infurreftion,  for  revenge, 
To  give  all  France  as  plunder  to  the  army  j 
To  poifon  the  whole  fenate  at  a  feall ; 
To  burn  the  city,  turn  the  wild  beads  out, 
Bears,  lions,  tigers,  on  the  multitude; 
That  fo  obftrudling  thofe  that  quench'd  the  fire. 
He  might  at  once  deftroy  rebellious  Rome  ■ 

Theo.     O  cruelty  !     Why  tell'ft  thou  me  of  this  ? 
Am  I  of  fuch  a  barb'rous  bloody  temper  ? 

Mar.     Yet  fome  will  fay,  This  fhew'd  he  had  a  fpirit, 
However  fierce,  avenging,  and  pernicious. 
That  favour'd  of  a  Roman  :  but  for  you. 
What  can  your  partial  fycophants  invent. 
To  make  you  room  among  the  emperors  ? 
Whofe  utmoft  is  the  fmalleft  part  of  Nero ; 
A  pretty  player,  one  that  can  aft  a  hero. 

And 
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And  never  be  one.     O  y'  immortal  gods. 

Is  this  the  old  Csfarian  majefty  ? 

Now,  in  the  name  of  our  great  Romulus, 

Why  fing  you  not,  and  fiddle  too,  as  he  did  ? 

Why  have  you  not,  like  Nero,  a  Phonafcus  ? 

One  to  take  care  of  your  celeftial  voice  ? 

Lie  on  your  back,  my  lord,  and  on  your  ftomach 

Lay  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  abflain  from  fruits ; 

And  when  the  bufmefs  of  the  ftage  is  done. 

Retire  with  your  loofe  friends  to  coftly  banquets. 

While  the  lean  army  groans  upon  the  ground. 

Theo.     Leave  me,  I  fay,  left  I  chaftife  thee  : 
Kcnce,  begone,  1  fay 

Mar.     Not  'till  you  have  heard  me  out— — 
Build  too,  like  him,  a  palace  lin'd  with  gold. 
As  long  and  large  as  ih&t  of  th'  Efquiline : 
Indofe  a  pool  too  in  it,  like  the  fea. 
And  at  the  empire's  coft  let  navies  meet : 
Adorn  your  ftarry  chambers  too  with  gems ; 
Contrive  the  plated  ceilings  to  turn  round. 
With  pipes  to  call  ambrofian  oils  upon  you  : 
Confume  with  his  prodigious  vanity. 
In  mere  perfumes  and  odorous  diftiliations, 
Of  fefterces  at  once  four  hundred  millions  : 
Let  naked  virgins  wait  you  at  your  table, 
And  wanton  cupids  dance  and  clap  their  wings. 
No  matter  what  becomes  of  the  poor  foldiers. 
So  they  perform  the  drudgery  they  are  fit  for ; 
Why,  let  'em  ftarve  for  want  of  their  arrears. 
Drop  as  they  go,  and  lie  like  dogs  in  ditches. 

Theo.     Come,  you  are  a  traitor! 

Mar. 
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Mar.     Go  to,  you  are  a  boy 
Or  by  the  gods 

Theo.     If  arrogance,  like  this. 
And  to  the  emperor's  face,  fiiould  'fcape  unpunlfh'd, 
I'll  write  myfelf  a  coward  J  die  then,  villain, 
A  death  too  glorious  for  fo  bad  a  man. 
By  Theodofius'  hand. 

[Marcian  difarms  him,  hut  it  ivcunded. 

Mar.     Now,  Sir,  where  are  you  r 
What,  in  the  name  of  all  our  Roman  fpirits. 
Now  charms  my  hand  from  giving  thee  thy  fate  ? 
Has  he  not  cut  me  olf  from  all  my  honours  ? 
Torn  my  commiilionf,  fham'd  me  to  the  earth, 
Banifh'd  the  court,  a  vagabond  for  ever  ? 
Do  not  the  foldiers  hourly  afk  it  from  me  ? 
Sigh  their  own  wrongs,  and  beg  me  to  revenge  'em  t 
What  hinders  now,  but  that  I  mount  the  throne. 
And  make,  befides,  this  purple  youth  ray  footftool  t 
The  armies  court  me  :  and  my  country's  caufe. 
The  injuries  of  Rome  and  Greece  perfuade  me. 
Shew  but  this  Roman  blood  which  he  has  drawn. 
They'll  make  me  emperor  whether  I  will  or  no  : 
Did  not,  for  lefs  than  this,  the  latter  Brutus, 
Becaufe  he  thought  Rome  wrong'd,  in  perfon  head 
Againft  his  friend  a  black  confpiracy. 
And  ftab  the  raajefty  of  all  the  world? 

Theo.     Adl  as  you  pleafe  :  I  am  within  your  powV. 

Mar.     Did  not  the  former  Brutus,  for  the  crime 
Of  Sextus,  drive  old  Tarquin  from  his  kingdom  ? 
And  Ihall  this  prince  too,  by  permitting  others 
To  aft  their  wicked  wills,  and  lawlefs  pleafuxcs, 
Raviih  from  the  empire  its  dear  health, 

S  Well- 
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Well-being,  happinefs,   and  ancient  glory  ? 

Go  on  in  this  difhonourable  reft  ? 

Shall  he,  I  fay,  dream  on,  while  the  ftarv'd  troops 

Lie  cold  and  waking  in  the  winter  camp  ; 

y\nd,  like  pin'd  birds,  for  want  of  fuftenance,  ^ 

Feed  on  the  haws  and  berries  of  the  fields  ? 

0  temper,  temper  me,  ye  gracious  gods  ; 
Give  to  my  hand  forbearance,  to  my  heart 
Jts  conftant  loyalty  !  I  would  but  fliake  him, 
Roufe  him  a  little  from  this  death  of  honour, 
And  fhew  him  what  he  fhould  be. 

Theo.     You  accufe  me. 
As  if  I  were  fome  monfter  mcft  unheard  of! 
Firft,  as  the  ruin  of  the  army  ;  then. 
Of  taking  your  commiffion  :  but,  by  Heav'n, 

1  fwear,  O  Marcian  !  this  I  never  did. 
Nor  ne'er  intended  it  :   nor  fay  I  this 
To  alter  thy  item  ufage  ;  for  with  what 

Thou'ft  faid,  and  done,  and  brought  to  my  remembrance, 
I  grow  already  weary  of  my  life. 

Mar.     My  lord,  I  take  your  word  :  you  do  not  know 
The  wounds  which  rage  within  your  country's  bowels ; 
The  horrid  ufage  of  the  fuff'ring  foldier  : 
But  why  will  not  our  Theodofius  know  ? 
If  you  entruft  the  government  to  others. 
That  aft  thefe  crimes,  who  but  yourfelf's  to  blame  ? 
Bewitnefs,  O  ye  gods !  of  my  plain  dealing. 
Of  Marcian's  honefty,  howe'er  degraded. 
t  thank  you  for  my  banilhment :  but,  alas ! 
My  lofb  is  little  to  what  foon  will  follow  : 
Reflect  but  on  yourfeif,  and  your  own  joys  ; 
Let  not  this  lethargy  for  ever  hold  you. 

'Twai 
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'Twas  rumour'd  thro'  the  city,  that  you  lov'd ; 
That  your  efpoufals  Ihould  be  folemniz'd  ; 
When  on  a  fudden  here  you  fend  your  orders 
That  this  bright  f^ivourite,  the  lov'd  Eudofia, 
Should  lofe  her  head. 

Theo.     Oh,  heav'n  and  earth  !  What  fay 'ft  thou  r 
That  1  have  feal'd  the  death  of  my  Eudofia  ! 

Mar.     'Tis  your  own  hand  and  fignet :  yet  I  fwear, 
Tho'  you  have  giv'n  to  female  hands  your  fway. 
And  therefore  I,  as  well  as  the  whole  army. 
For  ever  ought  to  curfe  all  womankind  ; 
Yet  when  the  virgin  came,  as  fhe  was  doom'd. 
And  on  the  fcaffbld,  for  that  purpofe  rais'd 
Without  the  walls,  appear'd  before  the  army 

Theo.     What !  on  a  fcafFold  !  Ha  !  before  the  army  ! 

Mar.     How  quickly  was  the  tide  of  fury  turn'd 
To  foft  compaffion,  and  relenting  tears  ? 
But  when  the  axe 

Sever'd  the  brighteft  beauty  of  the  earth 
From  that  fair  body,  had  you  heard  the  groan. 
Which,  like  a  peal  of  diftant  thunder,  ran 
Through  all  the  armed  hoft,  you  would  have  thought, 
By  the  immediate  darknefs  that  fell  round  us. 
Whole  Nature  was  concern'd  at  fuch  a  fufx'ring. 
And  all  the  gods  were  angry. 

Theo.     OPulcheria! 
Cruel  ambitious  fifter  !  this  mull  be 
Thy  doing.     Oh,  fuppport  me,  noble  Marcian  ! 
Now,  now's  the  time,  if  thou  dar'ft  ftrike  :  behold, 
I  offer  thee  my  breaft  ;  with  my  laft  breath, 
I'll  thank  thee  too,  if  now  thou  draw'ft  my  blood. 

S  2  Were 
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Were  I  to  live,  thy  counfel  fhall  direc^l  me  ; 
Cut  'tis  too  late. 

Mar.     He  faints!  What,  hoa,  there!    Lucius! 
My  lord  the  emperor  !  Eudofia  lives  ; 
She's  here,  or  will  be  in  a  minute,  moment ! 
Quick  as  the  thought,  (he  calls  you  to  the  temple. 

Oh,  Lucius,  help  ! I've  gone  too  far  ;  but  fee, 

He  breathes  again. Eudofia  has  awak'd  him. 

Theo.     Did  you  not  name  Eudofia  ? 

Mar.     Yes,  fhfe  lives : 
I  did  but  feign  the  ftory  of  her  death, 
To  find  how  near  you  plac'd  her  to  your  heart : 
And  may  the  gods  rain  all  their  plagues  upon  me. 
If  ever  I  rebuke  you  thus  again  I 
Yet  'tis  moft  certain  that  you  fign'd  her  death. 
Not  knowing  what  the  wife  Pulcheria  ofFer'd, 
Who  left  it  in  my  hand  to  ftartle  you  : 
But  by  my  life  and  fame,   I  did  not  think 
It  would  have  touch'd  your  life.     O  pardon  me, 
Dear  prince,  my  lord,  my  emp'ror,  royal  matter  ! 
Droop  not  becaufe  I  utter'd  fome  rafli  words, 

And  was  a  madman. By  th'  immortal  gods  ! 

I  love  you  as  my  foul  :  whate'er  I  faid. 
My  thoughts  were  otherwife  ;  believe  thefe  tears, 
Which  do  not  ufe  to  flow :  all  Ihall  be  well. 
I  fwear  that  there  are  feeds  in  that  fweet  temper, 
T'  atone  for  all  the  crimes  in  this  bad  age. 

Theo.     I  thank  thee  firft  for  my  Eudofia's  life. 
What,  but  my  love,  could  have  call'd  back  that  life 
Which  thou  hall  made  me  hate  ?     But,  oh,  methought 
'Twas  hard,  dear  Marcian,  very  hard,  from  thee, 
From  him  I  ever  rev'renc'd  as  my  father. 

To 
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To  hear  (o  harfli  a  meffage  ! But,  no  more  ; 

We're  friends  :   thy  hand.     Nay,  if  thou  wilt  net  rife. 

And  let  me  fold  my  arms  about  thy  neck, 

I'll  not  believe  thy  love  :  in  this  forgive  me. 

Firft  let  me  wed  Eudofia,  and  we'll  out; 

We  will,  my  general,  and  make  amends 

For  all  that's  paft  :  glory  and  arms,  ye  call, 

And  Marcian  leads  me  on  !■ 

Mar.     Let  her  not  reft  then  ; 
Efpoufe  her  ftraight :  I'll  ftrike  you  at  a  heat. 
May  this  great  humour  get  large  growth  within  you  ; 
And  be  encourag'd  by  the  embold'ning  gods  ! 

0  what  a  fight  will  this  be  to  the  foldier, 

To  fee  me  bring  you  drefs'd  in  fliining  armour. 

To  head  the  fhouting  fquadrons ! O  ye  gods  I 

Methinks  I  hear  the  echoing  cries  of  joy, 

The  founds  of  trumpets,  and  the  beat  of  drums. 

1  fee  each  ftarving  foldier  bound  from  earth. 
As  if  a  god  by  miracle  had  rais'd  him  ; 
And,   with  beholding  you,  grow  fat  again  ! 
Nothing  but  gazing  eyes,  and  op'ning  mouths, 
Cheeks  red  with  joy,  and  lifted  hands  about  you  ; 
Some  wiping  the  glad  tears  that  trickle  down 
With  broken  lo's,  and  with  fobbing  raptures, 
Crying,  To  arms ;  he's  come  ;  our  emp'ror's  come 
To  win  the  world  !     Why,  is  not  this  far  better 
Than  lolling  in  a  lady's  lap,  and  fleeping, 

Fafting,  or  praying  ?     Come,  come,  you  ihall  be  merry : 
And  for  Eudofia,  fhc  is  yours  already  : 
Marcian  has  faid  it.  Sir ;  (he  fhall  be  yours. 

Theo.     Oh,  M.ircian  !    Oh  my  brother,  father,  all! 
Thou  beft  of  friends  !  moft  faithful  counfellor  I 

Sj  I'll 
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I'll  hnd  a  match  for  thee  too,  ere  I  reft, 
To  make  thee  love  me.     For  when  thou  art  with  me, 
I'm  flrong  and  well;  but  when  thou'rt  gone,  I'm  nothing. 

CHAP.         XIV. 

GLOSTER     AND     HASTINGS. 

Glost.  l\yT"^''  Lord,  y' are  well  encount'red  ;  here  has 

JlVX         been 
A  fair  petitioner  this  morning  with  us  ; 
Believe  me,  (he  has  won  me  much  to  pity  her  : 
Alas !  her  gentle  nature  was  not  made 
To  buffet  with  adverfity.     I  told  her 
Hov/  worthily  her  caufe  you  had  befriended  j 
How  much  for  your  good  fake  we  meant  to  do, 
Th:;t  you  had  fpoke,  and  all  things  fhould  be  well. 

Hast.  Your  highnefs  binds  me  ever  to  your  fervice. 

Glost.  You  know  your  friendiliip  is  moft  potent  with  us, 
And  Ihares  our  power.     But  of  this  enough. 
For  we  have  ether  matter  for  your  ear  ; 
The  ftate  is  out  of  tuae  :  diftrading  fear*, 
And  jealous  doubts,  jar  in  cur  public  counfels ; 
Amidft  the  wealthy  city,  murmurs  rif?. 
Lewd  railings,  and  reproach  on  thofe  that  rule, 
V7ith  open  fcorn  of  government;  hence  credit. 
And  pubic  truft  'twixt  man  and  man,  are  broke. 
The  golden  llreams  of  commerce  are  with-held. 
Which  fed  the  wants  of  needy  hinds  and  artizans. 
Who  therefore  curfe  the  great,  and  threat  rebellion. 

Hast. 
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Hast.     The  refly  knaves  are  over-run  with  eafe. 
As  plenty  ever  is  the  nurfe  of  faftion  ; 
If  in  good  days,  like  thefe,  the  headftrong  herd 
Grow  madly  wanton  and  repine,  it  is 
Becaufe  the  reins  of  power  are  held  too  fl^ck. 
And  reverend  authority  of  late 
Has  worn  a  face  of  mercy  more  than  jullic-e. 

Glost.     Beihrew  my  heart  1  but  you  have  well  divin'd 
The  fource  of  thefe  diforders.     Who  can  wonder 
If  riot  and  mifrule  o'erturn  the  realm, 
When  the  crown  fits  upon  a  baby  brow  ? 
Plainly  to  fpeak  ;  hence  comes  the  gen'ral  cry, 
Ard  fora  of  all  complaint  :   'twill  ne'er  be  well 
With  England  (thus  they  talk)  while  children  govern. 

Hast.   'Tis  true,  the  king  is  young  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
We  feel  no  want  of  Edward's  riper  years. 
While  Glofter's  valour  and  mofl  princely  wifdom 
So  well  fupply  our  infant  fov'reign's  place. 
His  youth's  fupport,  and  guardian  to  his  throne. 

Glost.  The  council  (much  I'm  bound  to  thank '^m  for't) 
Have  plac'd  a  pageant  fceptre  in  my  hand. 
Barren  of  power,  and  fubjefl  to  controul  ; 
Scorn'd  by  my  foes,  and  ufelefs  to  my  friends. 
Oh,  worthy  lord  !  were  mine  the  rule  indeed, 
I  think  I  fhould  not  fuffer  rank  offence 
At  large  to  lord  it  in  the  commonweal  ; 
Nor  would  the  realm  be  rent  by  difcord  thus. 
Thus  fear  and  doubt,   betwixt  difputed  titles. 

Hast.     Of  this  I  am  to  learn  j  as  not  fuppofing 
A  doubt  like  this— — 

Glost.     Ay,  marry,  but  there  is  — 
And  that  of  much  concern.     Have  you  not  heard 

S  4  How, 
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How,  on  a  late  occafion,  Dodlor  Shaw 

Has  mov'd  the  people  much  about  the  lawfulnefs 

Of  Edward's  ifTue  ?   By  right  grave  authority 

Of  learning  and  religion,  plainly  proving, 

A  bartard  fcion  never  fhould  be  grafted 

Upon  a  royal  ftock  ;  from  thence,  at  full 

Difcourfing  on  my  brother's  former  contradl 

To  Lady  Elizabeth  Lucy,  long  before 

His  jolly  match  with  that  fame  buxom  widow 

The  queen  he  left  behind  him— — 

Hast.     Ill  befal 
Such  meddling  priells,  who  kindle  up  confuiion, 
And  vex  the  quiet  world  with  their  vain  fcruples  ! 
By  Heav'n,  'tis  done  in  perfed  fpite  to  peace. 
Did  not  the  king, 

Our  royal  mailer,  Edward,  in  concurrence 
With  his  eftates  aflembled,  well  determine 
What  courfe  the  fov'reign  rule  fhould  take  henceforward  ? 
Vv^hen  fhall  the  deadly  hate  of  faftion  ceafe. 
When  ihall  our  long- divided  land  have  reft. 
If  every  peevilh,  moody  malecontent 
Shall  fet  the  fenfelefs  rabble  in  an  uproar, 
Fright  them  with  dangers,  and  perplex  their  brains, 
Each  day,  with  fome  fantaftic  giddy  change  ? 

Glost.     What  if  fome  patriot,  for  the  public  good, 
Should  vary  from  your  fchcrae,  new-mould  the  flate  ? 

Hast.     Curfe  on  the  innovating  hand  attempts  it ! 
Remember  him,  the  villain,  righteous  Heaven, 
fn  thy  great  day  of  vengeance  I    Blalt  the  traitor 
And  his  pernicious  counfels,  who  for  wealth. 
For  pow'r,  the  pride  of  greatnefs,  or  revenge, 
V.'ould  plunge  his  native  land  in  civil  wars ! 

Glost. 
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Glost.     You  go  too  far,  my  lord. 
Hast.     Your  highnefs'  pardon 
Have  we  fo  foon  forgot  thofe  days  of  ruin. 
When  York  and  Lancafler  drew  forth  the  battles ; 
When,  like  a  matron  butcher'd  by  her  fons, 
And  caft  befide  fome  common  way,  a  fpeftaclc 
Of  horror  and  affright  to  palTers  by. 
Our  groaning  country  bled  at  ev'ry  vein  ; 
When  murdexs,  rapes,  and  maffacres  prevall'd  ; 
When  churches,  palaces,  and  cities  blaz'd  ; 
When  infolencc  and  barbarifm  triumph'd. 
And  fwept  away  diftinftion  ;  pcafants  trod 
Upon  the  necks  of  nobles  ;  low  were  laid 
The  reverend  crofier,  and  the  holy  mitre. 
And  defolation  cover'd  all  the  land ; 
Who  can  remember  this,  and  not,  like  me. 
Here  vow  to  fheath  a  dagger  in  his  heart 
Whofe  damn'd  ambition  would  renew  thofe  horror?. 
And  fet  once  more  that  fcene  of  blood  before  us  ? 
Glost.     How  now  !    fo  hot ! 
Hast.     So  brave,  and  fo  refolv'd. 
Glost.     Is  then  our  friendfhip  of  fo  little  moment. 
That  you  could  arm  your  hand  againft  my  lifer 

Hast.     I  hope  your  highnefs  dofs  not  think  I  mean  it; 
No,  Heav'n  forefend  that  e'er  ycur  princely  perfoa 
Should  come  within  the  fcope  of  my  refentinent. 

Glost.    Oh,  noble  Haftings !  Nay,  I  mull  embrace  you : 
By  holy  Paul,  y'  are  a  right  honed  man  ! 
The  time  is  full  of  danger  and  diftruft, 
And  warns  us  to  be  wary.     Hold  me  not 
Too  apt  for  jealoufy  and  light  furmife, 
if  when  I  mean  to  lodge  you  next  ij-.y  heart, 

S  5  I  pu: 
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J  put  your  truth  to  trial.     Keep  your  loyalty, 
And  live,  your  king  and  country's  beft  fupport : 
For  me,  I  afk  no  more  than  honour  gives. 
To  think  me  yours,  and  rank  me  with  your  friends. 

Hast.     Accept  what  thanks  a  grateful  heart  fhould  pay. 
Oh,  princely  Glofter !  judge  me  not  ungentle, 
Of  manners  rude,  and  infolent  of  fpeech, 
]f,   when  the  public  fafety  is  in  quellion, 
My  zeal  flows  warm  and  eager  from  my  tongue. 

Glost.     Enough  of  this ;  to  deal  in  wordy  compliment 
Is  much  againft  the  plainnefs  of  my  nature  : 
1  judge  you  by  myfclf,  a  clear  true  fpirit. 
And,  as  fuch,  once  more  join  you  to  my  bofom. 
Farewell,  and  be  my  friend. 

Hast.     I  am  not  read. 
Nor  Ikill'd  and  praftis'd  in  the  arts  of  greatnefs. 
To  kindle  thus,  and  give  a  fcope  to  paffion. 
The  duke  is  furely  noble  ;  but  he  touch'd  me 
Ev'n  on  the  tcnd'reft  point ;  the  mafter-ftring 
That  makes  moft  harmony  or  difccrd  to  me. 
I  own  the  glorious  fubjeft  fires  my  breaft. 
And  my  foul's  darling  paffion  ftands  confefs'd  ; 
Beyond  or  love's  or  friendfhip's  facred  band. 
Beyond  myfelf.   I  p'-ize  my  native  land  : 
On  this  foundation  would  I  build  my  fame. 
And  emulate  the  Greek  and  Roman  name  ; 
Think  England's  peace  bought  cheaply  with  my  blood, 
And  die  with  pleafure  for  my  country's  good, 

ROWE. 
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CHAP.        XV. 
GUSTAVUS    AND   DALECARLIANS. 


ill  Dale.  T    ET  us  all  fee  him  ! 

JL>     zd  Dale,    Yes,  and  hear  him  too. 

3d   Dale.     Let  us  be  fure  'tis  he  himfelf. 

4th  Dale.     Our  general. 

5th  Dale.     And  we  will  fight  while  weapons  can  bo 
found. 

6th  Dale.     Or  hands  to  wield  them. 

7th  Dale.     Get  on  the  bank,  Gullavus. 

Anderson.     Do,  my  Lord. 

GusTAVUs.     My  countrymen  !—— 

ift   Dale.     Ho  !  hear  him. 

2d   Dale.     Peace  1 

3d   Dale.     Peace! 

4th  Dale.     Peace  ! 

Gus.     Amazement  I  perceive  hath  fill'd  your  hearts, 
And  joy  for  that  your  loft  Guftavus,  'fcap'd 
Thro'  wounds,  imprifonments,  and  chains,  and  deaths, 
Thus  fudden,  thus  unlook'd  for  ftands  before  ye. 
As  one  efcap'd  from  cruel  hands  I  come. 
From  hearts  that  ne'er  knew  pity  ;  dark  and  vengeful ; 
Who  quaff  the  tears  of  orphans,  bathe  in  blood. 
And  know  no  mufic  but  the  groans  of  Sweden. 
Yet,  not  for  that  my  fifter's  early  innocence. 
And  mother's  age  now  grind  beneath  captivity  : 
Nor  that  one  bloody,  one  remorfelefs  hour 
Swept  my  great  fire,  and  kindred  from  my  fide  ; 
For  them  Guftavus  weeps  not,  though  my  eyes 
^  S  6  Were 
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Were  far  lefs  dear,  for  them  I  will  not  weep. 

But,  Oh,  great  parent,  when  I  think  on  thee  ! 

Thy  numberlefs,  thy  namelefs,  Ihameful  infamies. 

My  widow'd  country  !  Sweden  !  when  I  think 

Upon  thy  defolation,  fpite  of  rage  — 

And  vengeance  that  would  choak  them  —  tears  will  flow. 

And.     Oh,  they  are  villains,  ev'ry  Dane  of  them, 
Praclis'd  to  flab  and  fmile  j  to  ftab  the  babe 
That  fmiles  upon  them. 

Ark.     What  accurfed  hoars 
Roll  o'er  thofe  wretches,  who  to  fiends  like  thefe 
In  their  dear  liberty,  have  barter'd  more 
Than  worlds  will  rate  for  ? 

Gus.     Oh,  Liberty,  Heav'n's  choice  prerogative  ! 
True  bond  of  law,  thou  focial  foul  of  property. 
Thou  breath  of  reafon,  life  of  life  itfelf! 
For  thee  the  valiant  bleed.     Oh,  facred  Liberty  ! 
Wing'd  from  the  fummer's  fnare,  from  flatt'ring  ruin. 
Like  the  bold  ftork  you  feek  the  wintry  fliore, 
Leave  courts,  and  pomps,  and  palaces  to  flaves. 
Cleave  to  the  cold,  and  reft  upon  the  ftorm. 
Upborne  by  thee,  my  foul  difdain'd  the  terms 
Of  empire — ofFer'd  at  the  hands  of  tyrants. 
With  thee,  I  fought  this  fav'rite  foil  ;  with  thee, 
Thefe  favVite  fons  I  fought ;  thy  fons.  Oh,  Liberty  : 
For  ev'n  amid  the  wilds  of  life  you  lead  them, 
Lift  their  low  rafted  cottage  to  the  clouds. 
Smile  o'er  their  heaths,  and  from  their  moantain  tops 
Beam  glory  to  the  naHtfns. 

All.     Liberty!  Liberty! 

Gus.     Are  ye  not  mark'd,  ye  men  of  Dalecarlia, 
Are  ye  not  mark'd  by  all  the  circling  world 

As 
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As  the  great  flake,  the  laft  effort  for  liberty  ? 
Say,  is  it  not  your  wealth,  the  thirft,  the  food. 
The  fcope  and  bright  ambition  of  your  fouls  ? 
Why  elfe  have  you,  and  your  renown'd  forefathers. 
From  the  proud  fummit  of  their  glitt'ring  thrones, 
Caft  down  the  mighticft  of  your  lawful  kings 
That  dar'd  the  bold  infringement  ?     What,  but  liberty, 
Through  the  fam'd  courfe  of  thirteen  hundred  years, 
Aloof  hath  held  invafion  from  your  hills. 
And  fandify'd  their  lliade  : — And  will  ye,  will  yc 
Shrink  from  the  hopes  of  the  expelling  world  ; 
Bid  your  high  honours  ftoop  to  foreign  infult, 
And  in  one  hour  give  up  to  infamy 
The  harveft  of  a  thoufand  years  of  glory  ? 
ift   Dale.     No. 
2d   Dale.     Never,  never. 
3d   Dale.     PerilTi  all  firft. 
4th  Dale.     Die  all ! 
Gus.     Yes,  die  by  piecemeal  \ 

Leave  not  a  limb  o'er  which  a  Dane  may  triumph  ! 

Now  from  my  foul  I  joy,  I  joy,  my  friends. 

To  fee  ye  fear'd ;  to  fee  that  cv'n  your  foes. 

Do  juftice  to  your  valonrs ! — There  they  be 

The  pow'rs  of  kingdoms,  fumm'd  in  yonder  hoft. 

Yet  kept  aloof,  yet  trembling  to  a/Tail  ye. 

And,  Oh,  when  I  look  round  and  fee  you  here. 

Of  number  fhort,  but  prevalent  in  virtue. 

My  heart  fwells  high  and  burns  for  the  encounter. 

True  courage  but  from  oppofition  grows  ; 

And  what  are  fifty,  what  a  thoufand  flaves, 

Match'd  to  the  finew  of  a  fingle  arm 

That  ftrikcs  for  liberty?  That  flrikes  to  fave 

His 
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His  fields  from  fire,  his  infants  from  the  fword. 

His  couch  from  luft,  his  daughters  from  pollution  i 

And  his  large  honours  from  eternal  infamy  ? 

What,  doubt  we  then  ?     Shall  we,  Ihall  we  ftand  here 

^Till  motives  that  might  warm  an  arue's  frcft, 

And  nerve  the  coward's  arnj,  fhall  poorly  ferve 

To  wake  us  to  refiitance  ? — Let  us  on  ! 

Oh,  yes,  I  read  your  lovely  fierce  impatience  ; 

Youfhali  not  be  withheld  ;  we  will  ru(h  on  them  — 

This  is  indeed  to  triumph,  where  we  hoM 

Three  kingdoms  in  our  toil !     Is  it  not  glorious. 

Thus  to  appal  the  bold,  meet  force  with  fury. 

And  pu(h  yon  torrent  back,  till  ev'iy  wave 

Flee  to  its  fountain  ? 

3d  Dale.    On,  lead  us  on,  Guftavxis ;  one  word  na ore 
Is  but  delay  of  conqueft. 

Grs.     Take  your  wifh. 
He,  who  wants  arm.s,  may  grapple  with  the  foe, 
And  fo  be  furnifh'd.     You,  moft  noble  Anderfon,. 
Divide  our  pow'rs,   and  witfi  tb«  fam'd  Olaus 
TaKe  the  left  rout — You,   Eric,  great  in  arras  i 
With  the  renown'd  Nederbi,  hold  the  right. 
And  flcirt  the  foreft  down  :   theli  wheel  at  once, 
Confefs'd  to  view,  and  clofe  upon  the  vale: 
Myfelf,  and  my  moft  valiant  coufio  here, 
Th' invincible  Arvida,  gallant  Sivard, 
Arnoldus,  and  thefe  hundred  hardy  vet'rans, 
Wiil  pour  direftly  on,  and  lead  the  onfet. 
Joy,  joy,  I  fee  confefs'd  from  ev'ry  eye, 
Your  limbs  tread  vigorous,  and  your  breafts  beat  high  ? 
Thin  though  our  ranks,  though  fcanty  be  our  bands, 
Eo'.d  are  cur  hearts,  and  nervous  are  our  hands. 

With 
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With  uj,  truth,  juftice,   fame,  and  freedom  clofe. 

Each,  fingly  equal  to  an  hoft  of  fees, 

I  feel,  I  feel  them  fill  me  cut  for  fight. 

They  lift  my  limbs  as  feather'd  Hermes'  light ! 

Or  like  the  bird  of  glory,  tow'ring  high, 

TiW cder  within  bis  grafp,  and  iight'nicg  in  his  eye  I 

Brooke. 
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That,  as  a  llream  diverted  from  the  banks 
Of  fmooth  obedience,  thou  haft  drawn  thofe  niea 
Upon  a  dry  unchannell'd  enterprize. 
To  turn  their  inundation  ?     Are  the  lives 
Of  my  mifguided  people  held  fo  light. 
That  thus  thou'dft  pufh  them  on  the  keen  rebuke 
Of  guarded  majefty  ;  where  juftice  waits. 
All  awful,  and  refiftlefs,  to  affert 
Th'  impervious  rights,  the  fanftitude  of  kings. 
And  blaft  rebellion  ? 

Gus.     Juftice,  fanftitude. 
And  rights!  Oh,  patience!  Rights!  What  rights,  thou  tyrant? 
Yes,  if  perdition  be  the  rule  of  power. 
If  wrongs  give  right.  Oh,  then,  fnpreme  in  mifchief. 
Thou  wert  the  lord,  the  monarch  of  the  world  I 
Too  narrow  for  thy  claim.     But  if  thou  think'fl 
That  crowns  are  vilely  propertied,  like  coin. 
To  be  the  means,  the  fpecialty  of  luft, 
Ani  f:afua'.  attribution  ;  if  thou  think'fl 

That 
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That  empire  is  of  titled  birth  or  blood ; 

That  nature,  in  the  proud  behalf  of  one, 

Sh^ll  dli'enfranchife  all  her  lordly  race. 

And  bow  her  gen'ral  ifTue  to  the  yoke 

Of  private  domination  ;  then,  thoii  proud  one. 

Here  kiiow  me  for  thy  king.     Howe'er,  be  told. 

Not  claim  hereditary,  not  the  trull 

Of  frank  eledion, 

Not  ev'n  the  high  anointing  hand  of  Heav'n, 

Can  authorife  oppreffion,  give  a  law 

For  lawlefs  power,  wed  faith  to  violation. 

On  reafon  build  mifrule,  or  juftly  bind 

Allegiance  to  injuftice.     Tyranny 

Abfolves  all  faith  ;  and  who  invades  our  rights, 

Howe'er  his  own  commence,  can  never  be 

But  an  ufurper.     But  for  thee,  for  thee 

There  is  no  name.     Thou  haft  abjur'd  mankind, 

Dafh'd  fafety  from  thy  bleak,  unfocial  fide. 

And  wag'd  wild  war  with  univerfal  nature. 

Crist.     Licentious  traitor  !  thou  canft  talk  it  largely, 
"Who  made  thee  umpire  of  the  rights  of  kings. 
And  pow'r,  prime  attribute?     As  on  thy  tongue 
The  poife  of  battle  lay,  and  arms,  of  force. 
To  throw  defiance  in  the  front  of  duty. 
Look  round,  unruly  boy  I  thy  battle  comes 
Like  raw,  disjointed  muft'ring,  feeble  wrath, 
A  war  of  waters,  borne  againft  the  rock 
Of  our  firm  continent,  to  fume,  and  chafe. 
And  Ihiver  in  the  toil. 

GuE.     Miftaken  man  ! 
I  come  impower'd,  and  ftrengthen'd  in  thy  weaknefs ; 
For  the'  the  ftrudlcre  of  a  tyrant's  throne 

Rife 
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Rife  on  the  necks  of  half  the  fiiff'ring  world, 
Fear  trembles  in  the  cement;  prayers,  and  tears, 
And  fecret  curfes  fap  its  mould'ring  bafe. 
And  Ileal  the  pillars  of  allegiance  from  it : 
Then  let  a  fingle  arm  but  dare  the  fway, 
Headlong  it  turns,  and  drives  upon  dcftrudlion. 

Trollio.     Profane,  and  alien  to  the  love  of  Heav'n  I 
Art  thou  ftill  harden'd  to  the  wrath  divine, 
That  hangs  o'er  thy  rebellion  ?     Know'ft  thou  not 
Thou  art  at  enmity  with  grace,  call  out, 
Made  an  anathema,  a  curfe  enroll'd 
Among  the  faithful,  thou  and  thy  adherents 
Shorn  from  our  holy  church,  and  ofFer'd  up, 
As  facred  to  damnation  ? 

Gus.    Yes,  1  know, 
When  fuch  as  thou,  with  facrileglous  hand. 
Seize  on  the  apoftolic  key  of  heav'n. 
It  then  becomes  a  tool  for  crafty  knaves 
To  fliut  out  virtue,  and  unfold  thofe  gates. 
That  Heav'n  itfelf  had  barr'd  againft  the  lufls 
Of  avarice  and  ambition.     Soft  and  fvveet. 
As  looks  of  charity,  or  voice  of  lambs 
That  bleat  upon  the  mountain,  are  the  words 
Of  Chriftian  meeknefs  !  miffion  all  divine  ! 
The  law  of  love  fole  mandate.     But  your  gall. 
Ye  Swedifh  prelacy,  your  gall  hath  turn'd 
The  words  of  fweet,  but  indigefted  peace. 
To  wrath  and  bitternefs.     Ye  hallow'd  men. 
In  whom  vice  fanflifies,  whofe  precepts  teach 
Zeal  without  truth,  rtligion  without  viitue; 
Who  ne'er  preach  heav'n,  but  with  a  downward  eye, 
Thiit  turns  your  fouls  to  drofs ;  who,  fliouting,  loofe 

The 
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The  dogs  of  hell  upon  us.     Thefts  and  rapes, 

Sack'd  towns,  and  midnight  howlings  thro'  the  realm. 

Receive  your  fandtion.     Oh,  tis  glorious  mifchief ! 

When  vice  turns  holy,  puts  religion  on, 

Affumes  the  robe  pontifical,  the  eye 

Of  faintly  elevation,  blefleth  fin, 

And  makes  the  feal  of  fweet  offended  Heav'n 

A  fign  of  blood,  a  labsl  for  decrees, 

Thathell  would  fhrink  to  own. 

Crist.     No  more  of  this. 
Guflavus,  wouldft  thou  yet  return  to  grace, 
And  hold  thy  motions  in  the  fphere  of  duty. 
Acceptance  might  be  found. 

Gus.     Imperial  fpoiler ! 
Give  me  my  father,  give  me  back  my  kindred, 
Give  me  the  fathers  of  ten  thoufand  orphans. 
Give  me  the  fons  in  whom  thy  ruthlefs  fword 
Has  left  our  widows  childlefs.     Mine  they  were. 
Both  mine,  and  ev'ry  Swede's,  whofe  patriot  breaft 
Bleeds  in  his  country's  wounaings.     Oh,  thou  canfl  not ! 
Thou  hafl  outfinn'd  all  reck'ning  !     Give  me  then 
My  all  that's  left,  my  gentle  mother  there. 
And  fpare  yon  little  trembler. 

Crist.     Yes,  on  terms 
Of  compaft  and  fubmiffion. 

Gus.     Ha  !  with  thee? 

Compaft  with  thee  !  and  mean'fl  thou  for  my  country. 

For  Sweden  ?     No,  fo  hold  my  heart  but  firm, 

Altho'  it  wring  for't,  tho'  blood  drop  for  tears. 

And  at  the  fight  my  draining  eyes  ^rt  forth  — 

They  both  Ihall  perifli  firft. 

Brooke. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XVII. 

ISABELLA     AND     AN  GEL  O. 

IsAB.     T  AM  a  woful  fuitor  to  your  honour, 
-*•  Plcafe  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Anc.     Well;  what's  your  fuit  ? 

IsAB.     There  is  a  vice  that  moft  I  do  abhor. 
And  moft  defire  fhould  meet  the  blow  of  juftice  ; 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  muft. 

Ang.     Well;  the  matter? 

IsAB.     I  have  a  brother  is  condemn'd  to  die  ; 
I  do  befeech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault, 
And  not  my  brother. 

Ang.     Condemn  the  fault,   and  not  the  adlor  of  it .? 
Why,  every  fault's  condemn'd  ere  it  be  done  ; 
Mine  were  the  very  cypher  of  a  funftion. 
To  find  the  faults,  whofe  fine  ftands  in  record. 
And  let  go  by  the  adlor. 

IsAB.     Ojuft,  but  fevere  law  ! 

I  had  a  brother  then  ; Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 

Muft  he  needs  die  ? 

Ano.     Maiden,  no  remedy. 

IsAB.     Yes  ;  I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon  him  ; 
And  neither  Heav'n  nor  man  grieve  at  the  mercy. 

Ang.     I  will  not  do't. 

IsAB.     But  can  you,    if  you  would? 

Ang.     Look,  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do. 

IsAE.     But  might  you  do't,  and  do  the  world  no  wrong. 
If  fo  your  heart  were  touch'J  with  that  remorfe. 
As  mine  is  to  him  ? 

A^o. 
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Ang.     He's  fentenc'd  ;  'tis  too  late. 

IsAB.     Too  late?  Why,  no  ;  I  that  do  fpeak  a  word, 
May  call  it  back  again  :  well  believe  this, 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  fword. 
The  marfhal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe. 
Become  them  with  one  half  fo  good  a  grace. 
As  mercy  does.     If  he  had  been  as  you, 
And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  flipt  like  him ; 
But  he,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  fo  ftern, 

Ang.     Pray  you,  be  gone. 

IsAB.     1  would  to  Heav'n  I  had  your  potency, 
And  you  were  Ifabel ;  fhould  It  then  be  thus  ? 
No ;  1  would  tell  what  'twere  to  be  a  judge, 
And  what  a  prifoner. 

Ang.     Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law. 
And  you  but  wafte  your  words. 

IsAB.     Alas!  alas! 
Why,  all  the  fouls  that  are,  were  forfeit  once  : 
And  he  that  might  the  'vantage  beft  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How  would  you  be. 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  fhould 
But  judge  you  as  you  are?     Oh,  think  on  that; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made. 

Ang.     Be  you  content,  fair  maid  ; 
It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother. 
Were  he  my  kinfman,  brother,  or  my  fon. 
It  fhould  be  thus  with  him;  he  dies  to-morrow. 

IsAB.     To-morrow,    oh!    that's  fudden.      Spare  him, 
fpare  him. 
Qood,  good  my  lord,  bethink  you  : 

Who 
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Who  is  It  that  hath  dy'd  for  this  offence  ? 
There's  many  hath  committed  it. 

Anc.     The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  tho'  it  hath  flept : 
Thofe  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil. 
If  the  firft  man  that  did  th*  edidl  infringe. 
Had  anAver'd  for  his  deed.     Now,  'tis  awake  ; 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done;   and,  like  a  prophet^ 
Looks  in  a  glafs  that  fliews  what  future  evils, 
Or  new,  or  by  remifTnefs  new-conceiv'd. 
And  fo  in  progrefs  to  be  hatch'd  and  born. 
Are  now  to  have  no  fucceflive  degrees ; 
But  ere  they  live,  to  end. 
IsAB.     Yet  fhew  fome  pity. 

Ang.     I  fhew  it  mofl  of  all,  v.'hen  I  fhew  julllce  j 
For  then  I  pity  thofe  I  do  not  know. 
Which  a  difmifs'd  offence  would  after  gall  ; 

And  do  him  right,  that,  anfwering  one  foul  wrong, 

Lives  not  to  aft  another.     Be  fatisfy'd  ; 

Your  brother  dies  to-morrow  j   be  content. 
IsAB.     So  you  mull  be  the  firft  that  gives  this  fentence  ; 

And  he,  that  fufFers  :  oh,  'tis  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  ftrength  j  but  it  is  tyrannous 

To  ufe  it  like  a  giant. 
——  Merciful  Heav'n  ! 

Thou  rather  with  thy  fharp  and  fulph'rous  bolt 

Splitt'ft  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak. 

Than  the  foft  myrtle  :  O,  but  man  !  proud  man, 

Drefs'd  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

Mofl  ignorant  of  what  he's  raoft  afTur'd, 

Plays  fuch  fantaftic  tricks  before  high  Heav'n, 

As  makes  the  angels  weep. 

We 
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We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  yourfelf : 
Great  men  may  jell  with  faints ;  'tis  wit  in  them  ; 
But,  in  the  lefs,  foul  profanation. 
That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  the  foldier  is  flat  blafphemy. 

Ang.     Why  do  you  put  thefe  fayings  upon  me  ? 

IsAB.     Becaufe  authority,  tho'  it  err  like  others. 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itfelf. 
That  fkins  the  voice  o*  th'  top  :  go  to  your  bofom  ; 
Knock  there,  and  afk  your  heart  what  it  doth  know 
That's  like  my  brother's  fault;  if  it  confefs 
A  natural  guiltinefs,  fuch  as  is  his. 
Let  it  not  found  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Againft  my  brother's  life. 

Ang.     She  fpeaks,  and 'tis  fuch  fenfe. 
That  my  fenfe  bleeds  with  it.     Fare  you  well. 

IsAB.     Gentle,  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Ang.     I  will  bethink  me  ;  come  again  to-morrow. 

IsAB.     Hark,  how  I'll  bribe  you  :  good  my  lord,  torn 
back. 

Ang.     How  ?  bribe  me  ? 

IsAB.     Ay,   with  fuch  gifts,    that  Heav'n  fliall  fhare 
with  you. 
Not  with  fond  fhekels  of  the  tefted  gold, 
Or  ftones,  whofe  rate  are  either  rich,  or  poor. 
As  fancy  values  them  ;  but  with  true  prayers, 
That  fhall  be  up  at  heav'n,  and  enter  there, 
Ere  fun-rife  :  prayers  from  preferved  fouls. 
From  failing  maids,  whofe  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Ang.     Well,  come  to-morrow. 

IsAB,     Heav'n  keep  your  honour  fafe  ! 

Akg. 
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Akg.     Amen. 
For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation. 
Where  prayers  crofs. 

IsA3.     At  what  hour  to-morrow 
Shall  I  attend  your  lordfhip  ? 

Ang.     At  any  time  'fore-noon. 

JsAB.     Save  yoar  honour  ! 

Shakespear.  _ 


CHAP.        XVIII. 
King    JOHN     and     HUBERT. 

§.   1. 

K.  John.  /^OME  hither,  Hubert.  O  my  gentle  Hubert, 
V-^  We  owe  thee  much ;  within  this  wail  of  flefh 
There  is  a  foul  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love. 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bofom,  dearly  cherifhed. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  I  had  a  thing  to  fay 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  feme  better  time. 
By  Heav'n,  Hubert,  I'm  almoft  afliam'd 
To  fay  what  good  refpeft  I  have  of  thee. 

HcB.     I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majefty. 

K.  John.    Good  friend,  thou  haft  no  caufe  to  fay  fo  yet. 
But  thou  (halt  have  —  creep  time  ne'er  Co  flow. 
Yet  it  fliall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  fay  —  but  let  it  go : 
The  fun  is  in  the  heav'n,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleafures  of  the  world, 
is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gauds, 

To 
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To  give  me  audience.     If  the  midnight  bell 

Did  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth 

Sound  one  unto  the  drowfy  race  of  night ; 

If  this  fame  were  a  church-yard  where  we  Hand, 

And  thou  poflefTed  with  a  thoufand  wrongs ; 

Or  if  that  furly  fpirit  Melancholy 

Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy-thick, 

Which  elfe  juns  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins. 

Making  that  idiot  Laughter  keep  men's  eyes. 

And  ftrain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment 

(A  paflion  hateful  to  my  purpofes)  ; 

Or  if  that  thou  could'Il  fee  me  without  eyes. 

Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 

Without  a  tongue,  ufing  conceit  alone. 

Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  found  of  words  ; 

Then,  in  defpight  of  broad-ey'd  watchful  day, 

I  would  into  thy  bofom  pour  my  thoughts. 

But  ah,  I  will  not. Yet  I  love  thee  well ; 

And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  thou  lov'ft  me  well. 

Hub.     So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake, 
Tho'  that  my  death  were  adjunft  to  my  ad. 
By  Heav'n  I'd  do't. 

K.  John.     Do  not  I  know  thou  would'ft  ? 
Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy.     I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 
He  is  a  very  ferpent  in  my  way. 
And,  wherefoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread, 
He  lies  before  me.     Doft  thou  underftand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.     And  I'll  keep  him  fo, 
That  he  fhall  not  offend  your  majefty. 

K.John.    Death. 

HVB. 
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Hue.     My  lord  ? 

K.  John.     A  grave. 
'•"  Hub.     He  fhall  not  live. 

K.  John.     Enough. 
I  could  be  merry  now.     Hubert,  I  love  thee  ; 
Well,  I'll  not  fay  what  I  intend  for  thee  : 
Remember.' 

§.   II. 

Hub.    My  lord,  they  fay  five  moons  were  feen  to-night. 
Four  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  othev  four  in  wond'rous  motion. 

K.John.     Five  moons  ? 

Hub.     Old  men  and  beldams,  in  the  ftreets, 
Do  prophefy  upon  it  dangeroufly. 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths  ; 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  fhake  their  heads, 
And  whifper  one  another  in  the  car. 
And  he  that  fpeaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrilt, 
Whilft  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  adtion 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 
1  faw  a  fmith  (land  with  his  hammer  thus, 
The  whilft  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  fwallowing  a  tailor's  news  ; 
Who  v/ith  his  fhears  and  meafure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  flippers,  which  his  nimble  hafte 
Had  fallely  thruft  upon  contrary  feet, 
Told  of  a  many  thoufand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattled  and  rank'd  in  Kent. 
Another  lean,  unwalh'd  artificer, 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.John.   Why  feek'ft  thou  to  poffefs  me  with  thefe  fears  - 
Why  urgeft  thou  fo  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ,? 

T  Th> 
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Thy  hand  h.ith  murdcr'd  him  :   I  had  a  caufe 

To  wiih  him  dead,  but  thou  hadil  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub.  Had  none,  my  lord  ?  why,  did  you  not  provoke  mi  ^ 
K.  John.    It  is  the  curfe  of  kings,  to  be  attended 
By  llaves  that  tnke  their  humours  for  a  warrant. 
To  break  into  the  bloody  hoafe  of  life  : 
And  on  the  winking  of  authority, 
To  underiland  a  law  :  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dang'rous  majeily  ;  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  open  humour,  than  advis'd  refpeft. 

Hub.     Here  is  your  hand  and  feal  for  what  I  did. 
K.  John.    Oh,  when  the  lail  account  't^vi.\t  heaven  and 
earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  lha!l  this  hand  and  feal 
Witnefs  againil  us  to  camMaiion. 
How  oft  the  fight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds, 
Makes  deeds  ill  done  ?   for  hadil  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  Nature  mark'd. 
Quoted,  and  fign'd  to  do  a  deed  of  ihame, 
'I'his  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind. 
But  takii^g  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aJpect, 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villainy. 
Apt,  liable  to  be  employ 'd  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  tiiec  of  Arthur's  death. 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Mad'ft  it  no  confcicnce  to  dellroy  a  prince. 

Hub.     My  lord 

K.  ToHN.     Hadft  thou  but  iliook  thy  head,  or  made  a 
paufc. 
When  I  fpake  darkly  what  I  purpofcd  ; 
Or  turn'd  aa  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face. 
Or  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  exprefj  words ; 

Deep 
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Deep  (hnme  had  Tiruck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  oiF, 

And  thofe  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me. 

But  thou  didft  underftand  me  by  my  figns. 

And  didft  in  figns  again  parley  with  fin  ; 

Yea,  without  Hop,  didft  let  thy  heart  confent. 

And  confequently  thy  rude  hand  to  ad 

The  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  name.— . 

Out  of  my  light,  and  never  fee  me  more  ! 

My  nobles  leave  me,  and  my  ftate  is  brav'd, 

Ev'n  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  pow'rs  ; 

Nay,  In  the  body  of  this  fleflily  land, 

This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 

Hoftility  and  civil  tumult  reigns. 

Between  my  confcience,  and  my  coufin's  death. 

Hub.     Arm  you  againft  your  other  enemies, 
I'll  make  a  peace  between  your  foul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  al!ve  :   this  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden,  and  an  innocent  hand, 
Not  painted  with  the  crimfon  fpots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bofom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderer's  thought. 
And  you  have  llander'd  Nature  in  my  form  ; 
Which,  howfoever  rude  exteriorly. 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind. 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.John.    Doth  Arthur  live  ?  O  hafte  thee  to  the  peers. 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incenfed  rage. 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience. 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  paftion  made 
Upon  thy  feature,  for  my  rage  was  blind  ; 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Prefented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 

T2  Oh, 
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Oh,  anfwer  not,  but  to  my  dofet  bring 
The  angry  lords  with  all  expedient  hafte. 
J  conjure  thee  but  flowly :  run  more  faft. 

Shakespear. 

CHAP.        XIX. 
NORTHUMBERLAND  and  MORTON. 

North.  TTEA,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title  leaf, 
X     Foretels  the  nature  of  a  trsgic  volume  : 

So  looks  the  ftrond,  whereon  th'  imperious  flood 

Hath  left  a  witnefs'd  ufurpation. 

Say,  Morton,  didft  thou  come  from  Shrewlbury? 
MoRT.     I  ran  from  Shrewfljury,  my  noble  lord, 

Where  hateful  Death  put  on  his  ugliefl;  mafk 

To  flight  our  party. 

North.     How  doth  my  fon  and  brother  ? 

Thou  trembleft;  and  the  whitenefs  in  thy  cheek 

Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 

Even  fuch  a  man,  fo  faint,  fo  fpiritlefs. 

So  dull,  fo  dead  in  took,  fo  woe-be-gone, 

Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 

And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  burn'd  ; 

But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue; 

And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report'ft  it. 

This  thou  would'ft  fay  :  Your  fon  did  thus  and  thus  : 

Your  brother,   thus  :  fo  fought  the  noble  Douglas  : 

Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds. 

But  in  the  end,  to  Hop  mine  ear  indeed. 

Thou  haft  a  figh  to  blow  away  this  praife, 

£uding  with,  Brother,  fon,  and  all  are  dead! 

MORT. 
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MoRT.     Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet; 
But  for  my  lord,   your  Ton 

North.     Why,  he  is  dead. 
See  what  a  ready  tongue  fufpicion  hath  ! 
He  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know. 
Hath,  by  inftinft,  knowledge  from  others'  eyes, 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanc'd.     Yet,  Morton,  fpeak  ; 
Tell  thou  thy  earl,  his  divination  lies  ; 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  fweet  difgrace. 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  fuch  wrong. 

MoRT.     You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainfaid : 
Your  fpirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

North.     Yet,  for  all  this,  fay  not  that  Percy's  dead. 
I  fee  a  ftrange  confeffion  in  thine  eye  : 
Thou  fliak'ft  thy  head,  and  hold'ft  it  fear,  or  fin. 
To  fpeak  a  truth.     If  he  be  flain,  fay  fo  :" 
The  tongue  offends  not  that  reports  his  death  : 
And  he  doth  fin,  th  t  doth  belie  the  dead. 
Not  he  which  fays  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  firft  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  lofing  office ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  fullen  bell, 
Remember'd,  tolling  a  departing  friend. 

Bardolph.     I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  fonisdead, 

MoRT.     I'm  forry  I  fhould  force  you  to  believe 
That  which  I  would  to  Heav'n  I  had  not  feen. 
But  thefe  mine  eyes  faw  him  in  bloody  ftate, 
Rend'ring  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  out-breath'd. 
To  Henry  Monmouth;  whofe  fwift  wrath  beat  down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth. 
From  whence,  with  life,  he  never  more  fprung  up. 
In  few  ;  his  death  (whofe  fpirit  lent  a  fire 

T  3  Even 
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Even  to  the  dulieft  peafant  in  his  camp) 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  beft-temper'd  courage  in  his  troops. 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  fteel'd  ; 
Which  once  in  him  rebated,  all  the  reft 
Turn'd  on  themfelves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that's  heavy  in  itfelf, 
Upon  enforcement,  flies  with  greateft  fpeed  ; 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotfpur's  lofs, 
Lend  to  this  weight  fuch  lightnefs  with  their  fear. 
That  arrows  fled  not  fwifter  toward  their  aim. 
Than  did  our  foldiers,  aiming  at  their  fafety. 
Fly  from  the  field.     Then  was  that  noble  Wor'iler 
Too  foon  ta'en  prifoner  :  and  that  furious  Scot, 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whofe  well-labouring  fword 
Had  three  times  flain  th'  appearance  of  the  king, 
'Gan  vail  his  ftomach,  and  did  grace  the  fhame 
Of  thofe  that  turn'd  their  backs ;  and  in  his  flight, 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.     The  fum  of  all 
Is,  that  the  king  hath  won  :  and  hath  fent  out 
Afpeedy  pow'r  to  encounter  you,  my  lord. 
Under  the  conduft  of  young  Lancafter 
And  Weftmorland.     This  is  the  news  at  full. 

North.     For  this  I  fhall  have  time  enough  to  mourn. 
In  poifon  there  is  phyflc  :  and  this  news, 
That  would,  had  I  been  well,  have  made  me  fick, 
Being  fick,  hath  in  fome  meafure,  made  me  v/ell. 
And  as  the  wretch,  whofe  fever- weaken'd  joints. 
Like  ftrengthlefs  hinges,  buckle  under  life. 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms ;  ev'n  fo  my  limbs, 
Weaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with  grief, 

Are 
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Are  thrice  themfelves.    Hence  therefore,  thou  nice  crutch; 

A  fcaly  gauntlet  now  with  joints  of  Heel 

Muft  glove  this  hand.     And  hence,  thou  fickly  quoif. 

Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head, 

Which  princes,  flefh'd  with  conqueft,  aim  to  hit. 

Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron,  and  approach 

The  rugged'ft  hour  that  time  and  fpight  dare  bring 

To  frown  upon  th'  enrag'd  Northumberland  ! 

Let  heav'n  kifs  earth  !     Now  let  not  Nature's  hand 

Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd  ;  let  order  die. 

And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  ftage 

To  feed  contention  in  a  ling'ring  adl  : 

But  let  one  fpirit  of  the  firfl-born  Cain 

Reign  in  all  bofoms,  that  each  heart  being  fet 

On  bloody  courfes,  the  rude  fcene  may  end, 

And  darknefs  be  the  burier  of  the  dead  ! 

Shakespcar. 

CHAP.        XX. 

The  BARD. 

"  Tl  UIN  feize  thee,  ruthlefs  King ! 

AX.  ««  Confufion  on  thy  banners  wait; 
**  Tho'  fann'd  by  Conquefl's  crimfon  wing, 
*'  They  mock  the  air  with  idle  ftate  ! 
*'  Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twiftcd  mail, 
*'  Nor  even  thy  virtues.  Tyrant,  (hall  avail 
'•  To  fave  thy  fecret  foul  from  nightly  fear?, 
**  From  Cambria's  curfe,  from  Cambria's  tears  !" 
Such  were  the  founds  that  o'er  the  crefled  pride 
Of  the  firft  Edward  fcatter'd  wild  difmay, 

T4  As 
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As  down  the  fteep  of  Snowdon's  ftiaggy  fide 

He  wound  with  toilfome  march  his  long  array. 

Stout  Glo'fter  flood  aghaft  in  fpeechlefs  trance  ! 

To  arms !  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his  quiv'ring  lance. 

On  a  rock,  wliofe  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Rob'd  in  the  fable  garb  of  woe. 
With  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  flood ; 
(Loofe  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Stream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air)  ; 
And  with  a  mafler's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire. 
Struck  the  deep  forrows  of  his  lyre. 
*'  Hark,  how  each  giant-oak,  and  defert-cave, 
"  Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath ! 
"  O'er  th*"e,  O  King!  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 
"  Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarfer  murmurs  breathe; 
"  Vocal  no  more,  fince  Cambria's  fatal  day, 
"  To  high-born  Hoel's  harp,  or  foft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

*'  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue, 
•'  That  hufti'd  the  ftormy  main  : 
"  Brave  Urien  fleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 
"  Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
"  Modred,  whofe  magic  fong 

"  Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topp'd  head, 
"  On  dreary  Arvon's  Ihore  they  lie, 
"  Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghaflly  pale  : 
"  Far,  far  aloof  th'  aflVighted  ravens  fail; 
"  The  famifti'd  eagle  fcreams,  and  pafles  by. 
"  Dear  loft  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 
"  Dear,  as  the  light  that  vifits  thefe  fad  eyes, 

"  Dear, 
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"  Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

"  Ye  died  amidft  your  dying  country's  cries  — 

"  No  more  I  weep.     They  do  not  fleep. 

"  On  yonder  clifFs,  a  grifly  band, 

"  I  fee  them  fit  :  they  linger  yet, 

**  Avengers  of  their  native  land  : 

*'  With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 

**  And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tiflTue  of  thy  line." 

*'  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 
**  The  winding-ftieet  of  Edward's  race. 
*'  Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
"  The  charadlers  of  hell  to  trace. 
**  Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
•*  When  Severn  fhall  re-echo  with  affright 
"  The  flirieks  of  death,  thro'  Berkley's  roofs  that  ring; 
*'  Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  King  ! 
**  She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs, 
"  That  tear'ft  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 
"  From  thee  be  born,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
•'  The  fcourge  of  Heav'n.     What  terrors  round  him  wait ! 
**  Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combin'd, 
**  And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

*'  Mighty  viiflor,  mighty  lord, 
*'  Low  on  his  fun'ral  couch  he  lies  ! 
"  No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 
"  A  tear  to  grace  his  obfequies. 
"  Is  the  fable  warrior  fled  ? 
♦'  Thy  fon  is  gone.     He  refls  among  the  dead. 
'*  The  fwarm  that  in  thy  noon-tide  beam  were  born  ? 
"  Gone  to  falute  the  rifing  Morn. 

«'  Fair 
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"  Fair  laughs  the  Morn,  and  foft  the  Zephyr  blows, 

•'  While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 

"  In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  veflel  goes  ; 

'*  Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleafure  at  the  helm  ; 

"  Regardlefs  of  the  fweeping  Whirlwind's  fway, 

**  Thar,  hufli'd  in  grim  repofe,  expefts  his  ev'niog-prey, 

**  Fill  high  the  fparkling  bowl, 
*'  The  rich  repaft  prepare, 
"  Reft  cf  a  crown,  he  yet  may  fhare  the  feaft  : 
"  Clofe  by  the  regal  chair 
*'  Fell  Thirft  and  Famine  fcowl 
*'  A  baleful  fmile  upon  their  bafRed  gneft. 
•'  Heard  ye  the  dia  of  battle  bray, 
"  Lance  to  lance,  and  horfe  to  horfe  ? 
*•  Long  years  of  havock  urge  their  deftin'd  courfe, 
"  And  thro'  the  kindred  fquadrons  mow  their  way. 
**  Ye  tovv'rs  of  Julius,  London's  lafling  fliarae, 
**  With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murdef  fed, 
**  Revere  his  confort's  faith,  his  father's  fame, 
**  And  fpare  the  meek  ufurper's  holy  head. 
"  Above,  below,  the  rofe  of  fnow, 
**  Twin'd  with  her  blufhing  foe  we  fpread  ; 
*'  The  bridled  boar,  in  infant  gore, 
•'  Wallov^.s  beneath  the  thorny  fhade. 
**  Now,  Brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  accurfed  loom, 
**  Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom.    ^ 

*<  Edward,  lo  !  to  fudden  fate 
*'  (Weave  we  the  woof.     The  thread  is  fpun.) 
**  Half  of  thy  heart  we  confecrate. 
«'  (The  web  is  wove.     The  work  is  done.)  '* 

*•  Stay, 
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**  Stay,  oh  ftay  !  nor  thus  forlorn 

Leave  me  unblefs'd,  unpity'd,  here  to  mourn  : 
*•  In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  vveftern  fkies, 
"  They  melt,  they  vanifli  from  my  eyes. 
'<  But  oh !  what  folemn  fcenes  on  Snowdon's  height 
"  Defcending  flow  their  glitt'ring  fkirts  unroll  ? 
•'  Vifions  of  glory  !  fpare  my  aching  fight, 
"  Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  foul  ! 
*♦  No  more  our  long-loft  Arthur  we  bewail. 
«•  All  hail,  ye  genuine  Kings,  Britannia's  ifl*ue,  hail ! 

**  Girt  with  many  a  Baron  bold 
*'  Sublime  their  ftarry  fronts  they  rear ; 

And  gorgeous  Dames,  and  Statefmen  old 
**  In  bearded  majefty,  appear. 
•'  In  the  midft  a  form  divine  ! 
*'  Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton  line; 
**  Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 
*.*  Attemper'd  fweet  to  virgin-grace.' 
**  What  ftrings  fymphonious  tremble  in  the  air  ! 
"  What  ftrains  of  vocal  tranfport  round  her  play  I 
'*  Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Talieffin,  hear; 

They  breathe  a  foul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
**  Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  foaring,  as  flie  fings, 
*•  Waves  in  the  eye  of  Heav'n  her  many-colour'd  wings. 

*•  The  verfe  adorn  again 
"  Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love, 
"  And  Truth  fevere,  by  fairy  Fidion  dreft, 
•*  In  bufkin'd  meafures  move 
"  Pale  Grief,  and  pleafmg  Pain, 
*•  With  Horror,  tyraijt  of  the  throbbing  breaft. 

<*  A  voice  J 
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*'  A  voice,  as  of  the  cherub-choir, 

**  Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear; 

*'  And  diftant  warblings  leflen  on  my  ear, 

**  That  loft  in  long  futurity  expire. 

**  Fond  impious  man,  think'il  thou  yon  fanguine  cloud, 

*'  Rais'd  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  orb  of  day  ? 

*'  To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 

**  And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 

*'  Enough  for  me  :  with  joy  I  fee 

*'  The  diiFerent  doom  our  fates  aflign. 

*'  Be  thine  Defpair,  and  fceptred  Care ; 

*'  To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine." 

He  fpoke,  and  headlong,  from  the  mountain's  height, 

Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plung'd  to  endlefs  night. 

Grat. 


The  follonuing  Original  Poem  luas  communicated  by  a  t 
Friend  too  late  to  be  inferted  in  its  proper  place  among  [ 
the  De/cripti've  Pieces. 


To  A  FRIEND  JUST  leaving  a  favourite   | 
HAMLET.  i 


ERE  yet  your  footfteps  quit  the  place 
Your  prefence  long  hath  deign'd  to  grace. 
With  foftening  eye  and  heart  deplore 
The  confcious  fcenes  you'll  tread  no  more.         » 
When  vernal  hours  their  influence  fhed, 

Difclofe  the  bud,  and  deck  the  mead. 

Ah. 
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Ah,  who  with  heedful  fearch  will  come. 
To  watch  the  fwelling  primrofe  bloom  ? 
Or,  when  the  violet  blues  the  ground, 
Scent  the  rathe  incenfe  breathing  round? 
The  garden  tribes,  that  gladlier  grew 
While  cherilh'd  by  your  foftering  view. 
No  more  refume  their  wonted  hues ; 
No  more  their  wonted  fweets  diiFufe. 
Who  firft  will  Tpy  the  fwallow's  wing  ? 
Or  hear  the  cuckoo  greet  the  Spring  ? 
Unmark'd  fhall  then  th'  afliduous  dove. 
With  ruffling  plumage,  urge  his  love  ! 
Unnoted,  tho'  in  lengthen'd  ftrain. 
The  bafliful  nightingale  complain  ! 
The  bleating  race  of  new-born  lambs. 
That  frifk  around  their  pafturing  dams. 
No  more  allure  the  paffing  eye ; 
Or,  fhorn,  invoke  your  fympathy  ! 
Who  liftlefs,  now,  will  flowly  ftray 
Where  buxom  ruftics  ted  their  hay. 

And  o'er  the  field  furvey  afkance 

The  wavy  vapour  quivering  dance  ? 

Or,  funk  fupine  with  mufing  eyes. 

Enjoy  the  hum  of  noon-day  flies  ? 

Or,  'mid  the  fultry  heat  reclin'd, 

Beneatli  the  poplar  woo  the  wind  ? 

Who,  drawn  by  Nature's  varying  face. 

O'er  heav'n  the  fpreading  tempeft  trace  ? 

Or,  in  the  rear  of  funny  rain. 

Admire  the  bright  bow's  gorgeous  train. 

Till  all  its  glowing  tints  decay. 

And  the  dimm'd  vifion  melt  away  ? 

Who 
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Who  now  furmount  the  upland's  height. 
When  Morning  beams  her  blufhing  light, 
To  view  the  gofs'mer  pearlM  with  dew, 
That  tremulous  fhoots  each  mingling  hue  ? 
Or  mark  the  clouds  in  liveries  gay. 
Precede  the  radiant  orb  of  day  ? 
Who,  when  his  ampleft  courfe  is  run, 
Wiftful  purfue  the  finking  fun  ? 
To  common  eyes  he  vainly  fhines. 
Unheeded  rifes  or  declines ! 
Aflant  their  brows  the  golden  ray 
In  vain  th*  empurpl'd  hills  difplay : 
Woods  interfpers'd,  with  farms  between  ; 
Dark  hedge-row  elms,  with  meadows  green  j 
The  white  church  peeping  half  thro'  trees  j 
Slopes  waving  corn,  as  wills  the  breeze ; 
The  podding  bean-iield,  ftrip'd  with  balks; 
The  fhifting  iheep-fold,  hoof-trod  walks  ; 
The  road  that  winds  athwart  the  down  ; 
The  flcirting  furze-brake  ;  fallow  brown  ; 
The  windmill's  gently-circling  vanej 
The  villager's  returning  wain  ; 
The  wellern  window's  crimfon  blaze. 
That  flares  obtrufive  on  the  gaze  j 
The  eager  heifer's  anfwering  low. 
Far  from  her  calf  compell'd  to  go ; 
The  throttle's  wild  melodious  lay. 
That  bids  farewell  to  parting  day  ; 
The  cottage  fmoke,  that  ftraight  afcends ; 
The  labourer  blithe  that  homeward  bends ; 
The  ftreak  of  mift,  that  lengthening  ftrays 
O'er  the  long  brook's  indented  maze  ; 
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The  plank  and  rail  that  bridge  the  Ilream  ; 
The  rifing  full-moon's  amber  gleam  ; 
No  more  the  onward  foot  beguile. 
Where  pollards  rude  proteft  the  ftile. 
Whofe  look  now  fcans  the  dufky  fphere. 
To  note  each  kindling  liar  appear  ? 
Who  now  the  flufning  dawn  defcries. 
That  upward  llreams  o'er  northern  Ikies  ? 
Or  the  wan  meteor's  lurid  light, 
That,  headlong  glaacing,  mocks  the  fight? 
In  the  dark  lane  who  now  require 
The  glimmering  glow-worm's  harmlefs  fire  ? 
Or  catch  the  bells  from  dillant  vale. 
That  load  by  fits  the  frefliening  gale. 
Till  llartled  from  her  ivy'd  fpray. 
The  moping  owl  re-wings  her  way  ? 
When  Autumn  fear  the  copfe  invades. 
No  more  you  haunt  the  woodland  glades 
To  eye  the  change  on  ev'ry  bough  ; 
Or  eddying  leaf  defcending  flow  ; 
Or  peering  fqulrrel  nimbly  glean 
Each  nut,  that  hung  before  unfeen  ; 
Or  flitting  down  from  thiftle  born  ; 
Or  glofly  haw  that  crowds  the  thorn. 
Whence  oft  in  faws  obfervers  old 
Portend  the  length  of  winter's  cold.* 
Wak'd  by  the  flail's  redoubling  found. 
When  fpangling  hoar  froft  crifps  the  ground. 


♦  Store  of  haws  portends  cold  winters. 

Lord  Bacon's  Nat,  Hift, 


No 
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No  more  forego  bewildering  flcep 
To  climb  with  health  yon  airy  ijeep. 
When  deepening  fnows  opprefs  the  plain. 
The  birds  no  more  their  boon  obtain ; 
The  redbreaft  hovering  round  your  doors. 
No  more  his  ftated  meal  implores. 
Where  all  that  needed  found  relief, 
Nq  tearful  eye  laments  their  grief; 
No  lenient  hand  difpels  their  pain  ; 
Fainting  they  fue,  yet  fue  in  vain. 
But  tho'  the  fcenes  you  now  deplore. 
With  heart  and  eye,  be  yours  no  more ; 
Tho'  ev'ry  long-known  objed  feem 
Unreal,  as  the  morning's  dream. 
You  ftill  with  retrofpeftive  glance, 
Or  wrapt  in  fome  poetic  trance. 
At  will  may  ev'ry  charm  renew  ; 
Each  fmiling  profpeft  ftill  review  : 
Thro'  memory's  power  and  fancy's  aid,_ 
The  pidur'd  phantoms  ne'er  fhall  fade. 
And,  Oh,  where'er  your  footfteps  roam ; 
Where'er  you  fix  your  future  home ; 
May  joys  attending  crown  the  paft. 
And  heav'n's  bleft  manfion  be  your  laft  ! 

S.  H. 


THE        END, 


<v  ' 
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